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LUST  FOR  LIFE 
Miklos  Rozsa 


Hollywood  has  not  exaaly  achieved  world  fame  for 
the  historical  accuracy  of  its  film  biographies,  as  the  carefree 
manner  in  which  it  often  juggles  historical  facts  with  sheer 
fantasy  to  suit  its  own  dramatic  purposes  is  its  Achilles  heel, 
where  it  can  be  —  and  usually  is  —  attacked.  LUST  FOR 
LIFE,  however,  is  a  notable  exception.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  see  Hollywood  come  up  with  a  film  biography,  which  not 
only  captures  the  dramatic  highlights  of  a  great  painter's 
tragic  life  but  also  with  painstaking  research  remains  abso- 
lutely factual  and  correa  on  historical  data  and  charaaeriza- 
tion  of  the  dramatis  personae.  This  was  based  on  Irving 
Stone's  now  world-famous  novel  of  the  same  name,  written 
for  the  screen  by  the  brilliant  Norman  Corwin,  produced  by 
a  man  of  impeccable  taste,  John  Houseman,  and  direaed 
by  an  anist  of  his  own  merit  —  Vincente  Minelli.  The  re- 
sult of  the  collaboration  is  a  moving  drama  of  the  tormented 
life  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

From  the  composers  point  of  view,  the  first  problem 
was  —  as  it  always  is  with  historical  subjects  —  to  find  a 
suitable  style.  In  concert  music  one  always  expresses  oneself, 
but  in  dramatic  music,  and  especially  film  music,  where  its 
most  imponant  funaion  is  to  serve  and  help  the  drama, 
each  subjea,  each  period,  needs  its  own  style.  In  a  present 
day  film  drama  the  composer  can  safely  use  his  own  contem- 
porary idiom,  as  this  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  approp- 
riate, but  for  a  period  picture  (even  if  its  setting  is  only  75 
years  ago)  a  suitable  style  has  to  be  found,  which  forms  a 
homogeneous  unity  with  the  pictorial  happenings  of  the 
photoplay.  Berlioz  writes  somewhere  that  with  each  drama- 
tic subjea  he  attacked,  he  had  to  change  the  style  of  his 
musical  expression.  That  in  spite  of  this,  his  own  jjersonal 
idiom  always  came  through  goes  without  saying,  as  a  strong 
and  individual  jsersonality  will  always  shine  through,  no 
matter  how  it  is  disguised. 

The  music  that  Vincent  Van  Gogh  knew  and  liked  was 
the  high  romanticism  of  the  Wagner-Liszt-Berlioz  school 
and  its  numerous  satellites  in  France  and  Germany.  His  early 
impressionistic  and  pointillistic  style,  however,  (under  the 


influence  of  Pissarro  and  the  neo- impressionistic  Seurat) 
corresponds  musically  with  the  impressicmism  of  Debussy, 
although  Van  Gogh  himself  could  not  have  kndwn  his  music. 
There  is  a  twenty-five  year  time-lag  between  pictorial  and 
musical  impressionism.  The  first  important  impressionistic 
orchestral  work  ( inspired  by  the  symbolistic  poet  Mallarme ) 
is  Debussy's  "L'Apres-midi  dun  Faune",  which  had  its  first 
performance  in  1894  —  four  years  after  Van  Gogh's  death. 
However,  the  emotionalism  of  the  musical  fin  de  siede,  the 
daring  harmonic  and  orchestral  palene  of  Debussy  corres- 
ponds —  to  my  mind,  at  least  —  with  the  early  style  of  Van 
Gogh,  and  gives  a  point  of  departure  for  funher  develop- 
ment as  his  own  style  started  to  develop,  too. 

There  is  an  interesting  similarity,  which  should  be 
mentioned  here,  between  the  shon,  troubled,  ecstatic  lives 
and  creative  methods  of  Van  Gogh  and  Hugo  Wolf,  who 
were  contemporaries.  Both  were  more  or  less  self-taught 
artists,  fighting  unsuccessfuUy  for  recognition,  existing  in 
utmost  poverty,  highly  strung,  hyper-sensitive,  irritable,  que- 
rulous, eccentric,  over-emotional;  leading  lives  of  extreme 
exaltation,  when  masterpieces  came  into  being  in  the  short- 
est period  of  time  ( as  produced  in  a  trance )  or  of  utmost 
dejeaion,  when  long  periods  went  by  without  producing 
anything.  Both  lost  their  reason,  were  confined  in  insane 
asylums,  and  both  tried  to  commit  suicide,  in  which  only 
Van  Gogh  succeeded.  The  parallel  stojx  here,  however,  as 
Van  Gogh  was  a  more  progressive  artist  who  broke  entirely 
new  ground,  whereas  Wolf,  under  the  spell  of  his  hero- 
worship  of  Wagner,  did  not  develop  a  new  harmonic  or 
melodic  language.  The  key  word  of  Van  Gogh's  entire 
creation  is  subjeaive  emotionalism  or  emotional  subjeaivity, 
and  in  the  picture  this  had  to  be  underlined  and  comple- 
mented musically. 

Nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  than  to  imitate 
Debussy's  style  for  this  picture,  but  the  timbre  of  this  score  is 
that  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  main 
musical  themes  of  the  picture  are  the  following: 


The  theme  of  yearning  and  seeking  which  charaaerizes  musically  Vincent's  eternal 
search  for  the  infinite  and  unreachable.  It  can  be  heard  first  under  the  credit  titles. 

(Ex.  1.) 
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The  theme  of  achievement,  developed  from  the  second  half  of  the  first  theme,  tries  to 
convey  the  beauty  and  contentment  of  creation. 

(Ex.  2.) 
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The  theme  of  brotherly  love,  which  returns  with  every  narration  by  Vincent's 
brother  Thee  as  he  reads  Vincent's  letters,  is  played  with  a  solo  cello.  It  expresses  the 
serene,  unselfish  and  unique  relationship  of  the  two  brothers. 

(Ex.  3.) 
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The  theme  of  Sien  (Christine)  the  woman  of  the  streets  with  whom  Van  Gogh 
lived  for  two  years,  is  nostalgic  and  tender,  as  tor  a  while  she  meant  fulfillment  and 
haven  for  him. 

(Ex.  4.) 
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Gauguin  is  characterized  musically  with  a  self-assertive  and  determined  theme,  as, 
in  contrast  to  Vincent,  he  was  selfish,  ruthless  and  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

(Ex.  5.) 
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Postman  Roulin's  friendly  and  jovial  character  is  underlined  with  a  bassoon  solo. 
(Ex.  6.) 
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Kirk  Douglas  as  Van  Gogh  with  Niall  MacGinnis 
as  Postman  Roulin. 


The  madness  theme,  a  distorted  variation  of  the  theme  of  yearning,  first  appears 
after  a  quarrel  between  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin.  It  gets  fully  developed  later  in  scenes 
such  as  the  ear-slashing  incident  and  in  the  ensuing  scenes  of  his  confinement  of  the  asylum 
of  St.  Remy  and  the  sanatorium  of  Dr.  Gachet  at  Anvers-sur-Oise,  where  Van  Gogh 
ended  his  tormented  life.  The  final  scene  brings  back  the  theme  of  achievement  in  a  more 
transfigured  mood. 

(Ex.  7.) 
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THE  BACKGROUND  MUSIC  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Nino  Rota 
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Natasha  (Audrey  Hepburn)  and  Andrey  (Mel  Ferrer)  at  the  Court  Ball. 


In  composing  the  background  music  for  WAR  AND 
PEACE  1  followed  the  two  concepts  of  the  story  as  they 
develop  in  Tolstoy's  novel,  constantly  alternating,  or  over- 
lapping and  flowing  together,  thus  giving  a  certain  rhythm 
to  the  entire  narrative  and  establishing  its  musical  structure. 
These  two  concepts,  already  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  title 
and  of  course  reflected  in  the  film,  are  illustrated  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  motives  of  the  private  lives,  the  relationship 
between  the  protagonists,  their  individual  feelings  and  ex- 
periences; motives  that  somewhat  broadly  may  be  named 
"peace  motives",  or  "personal  motives."  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  illustrated  by  the  motives  of  public  life,  or  history 
with  its  great  feats  of  arms,  of  reality  as  objectively  told  in 
historic  documents;  these  we  may  call  the  "war  motives"  or 
"environmental  motives." 

This  distinction,  clearly  present  in  the  book  and  in  the 
film  with  the  alternate  succession  or  converging  of  the  two 
themes,  was  the  first  and  fundamental  basis  for  the  work 
of  the  musician. 


THE  "PERSONAL  MOTIVES" 

I  composed  first  of  all  the  music  for  the  dances  in  the 
episode  of  the  great  Court  Ball.  A  polonaise,  a  waltz  and  a 
Scotch  dance  stand  out  among  the  dances,  but  the  waltz  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  piece.  In  a  general  way  the 
dances  composed  for  the  Court  Ball  have  the  flavor  of  early 
Romanticism;  they  are  written  in  a  style  which  may  be 
defined  as  Schubertian  with  its  delicacy  and  guilelessness 
(interspersed  with  Russian  themes,  however).  The  waltz 
which  Natasha  and  Andrey  dance  together  during  the  grande 
soiree  carries  the  whole  story  of  their  love.  It  always  ap- 
pears again  throughout  the  film  as  a  hint  or  remembrance 
whenever  their  love  becomes  stronger  or  weaker  or  flares 
afresh,  up  to  its  tragic  end.  At  a  certain  point  —  when 
Natasha  gets  ready  to  flee  from  Moscow  with  her  family 
and  has  a  last  look  at  the  gown  she  wore  at  the  grande 
soiree  —  the  waltz  is  taken  up  again  and  developed  through- 
out the  entire  sequence. 


In  contrast  with  the  theme  of  the  waltz  (which  stands 
for  European,  Western  spirit,  the  taste  of  an  aristocracy 
inclined  to  conform  with  the  musical  fashion  of  the  period ) 
there  is  the  theme  of  the  tune  sung  during  the  sleigh  ride. 
It's  a  simple  little  tune  built  on  melodies  which  are  typical 
of  Russian  folk  music.  There  already  exist  many  famous 
pieces  of  music,  in  which  Russian  folk  songs  were  used  more 
or  less  in  their  entirety.  We  need  only  think  of  the  many 
compositions  of  the  Petersburg  "Group  of  Five",  and  es- 
pecially of  the  first  creative  period  of  Moussorgsky.  More 
recently,  Stravinsky  quite  frequently  used  in  his  composi- 
tions motives  and  airs  which  the  peasants  and  little  people 
have  been  singing  in  Russia  for  centuries,  of  course  with  the 
elegant  orchestration  peculiar  to  him.  What  was  difficult 
for  me  therefore  was  above  all  to  find  melodies  which  had 
not  yet  been  used  by  comp>osers  of  world-wide  fame,  such 
as  Borodin  or  Rimski-Korsakov,  and  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  "original"  themes  created  by  these  composers. 

One  passage  in  the  "sleigh  ride  song"  takes  over  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Russian  folk  song  such  as  it  is;  the  song  reflects 
throughout  the  charaaer  of  the  Russian  people  in  its  color- 
ful lively  moods,  which  at  times  turn  soft  and  sweet  in 
melancholy  abandonment  or  unexjjeaed  tenderness.  It  also 
enlivens  the  festive  atmosphere  in  the  Rostov  home  (es- 
pecially in  the  sequence  of  Nikolay's  remrn  from  Austerlitz ) , 
is  developed  in  the  hunting  scene,  and  later  accompanies  the 
encounter  of  Petya  with  the  French  drummer  and,  right 
after  that,  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  the  film  the  waltz 
motive  and  the  sleigh  ride  song  merge  in  a  melodic  mixture 
which  clearly  symbolizes  the  fusion  of  the  artistic  with  the 
popular  spirit. 

Another  leitmotiv  of  the  film  —  among  the  "{jersonal 
motives"  —  is  the  melody  which  Natasha  plays  on  the  piano 
when  Pierre  comes  back  from  the  Rostov's  after  his  quarrel 
with  Helene.  The  piece  bears  all  the  marks  of  pre-romanti- 
cism  (it  may  remind  the  listener  of  certain  passages  in 
Schumann  at  his  most  candid)  and  remains  associated  with 
the  idea  of  Pierre  in  its  variations  and  thematic  recurrences. 
It  is  this  motive  which  is  picked  up  again  in  the  final  se- 
quences of  the  film,  when  on  the  screen  the  promise  of  a 
new  life  together  arises  for  Pierre  and  Natasha. 

A  traditional  gypsy  melody  which  the  orchestra  varies 
gaily,  vividly  underscores  the  whole  sequence  of  the  orgy  at 
the  Dolohov  home.  This  motive  is  drenched  with  frivolity, 
excitement  and  insinuations.  Much  of  its  spirit  is  found 
again  in  the  story  of  Anatole:  for  instance,  during  the  re- 
ception at  Anna  Scherer's  house,  in  the  sequence  in  which 
Anatole  tries  his  powers  of  seduaion  on  Natasha,  and  again 
in  the  scenes  at  Dolohov's  home  shortly  before  the  attempted 
rape  of  the  young  daughter  of  the  Rostovs. 

THE    "ENVIRONMENTAL  MOTIVES" 

For  the  opening  scene  of  the  film,  while  the  map  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia  appears  on  the  screen,  I 
composed  a  very  rhythmic  melody  which  is  interrupted  by 
and  interspersed  with  the  roll  of  the  drums.  All  through  the 
film  this  melody,  enriched  by  fragments  from  the  Marseil- 
laise, accompanies  the  advance  of  Napoleon,  as  if  to  mark  its 
frightfulness.  As  soon  as  the  aaion  begins,  the  parade  of 
Alexander's  troop  departing  for  Austerlitz  is  given  particular 
weight  by  a  triumphal  march  that  rises  like  a  hymn;  it  is 
typically  Russian  in  character,  expansive,  fluent,  with  an 
abundance  of  pathos  which  slowly  recedes  and  ends  on  a 
note  of  solemnity.  This  is  the  real  theme  of  Russian  heroism. 


of  the  abnegation  and  patience  of  a  whole  nation,  and  for 
this  reason  the  march  leads  over  to  a  counterpoint  rein- 
forced by  the  chorus  which  joins  with  a  song  of  almost 
religious  passion  and  austerity. 

When  the  camera  moves  from  the  marching  soldiers 
to  the  windows  of  the  Rostov  Palace,  this  march  is  followed 
by  another  heroic  melody:  the  same  march  which  later 
accompanies  Andrey  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  follows 
him  (sung  to  the  sounds  of  balaleikas  and  thus  becoming  a 
symbol  of  sadness  and  nostalgia)  to  the  little  village  where 
he  dies. 

The  "march  of  the  parade"  which  opens  the  action  of 
the  film  also  closes  it  musically  with  its  joyful  crescendo.  It 
submerges  even  the  remembrance  of  the  "Napoleonic 
rhythm"  which  had  rung  through  the  very  first  sequence;  — 
with  its  note  of  victory  it  brings  out  the  contrast  between 
the  two  melodies. 

The  background  music  for  the  battles  reaches  the  same 
emotional  intensity.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  dominated 
by  passages  from  the  Marseillaise  among  the  merged  motives 
of  the  "march  of  the  parade"  and  the  "Napoleonic  rhythm." 
During  the  battle  of  Borodino  a  sudden  rest  in  the  music 
follows  the  scene  in  which  the  infantry  troops  of  the  two 
opponents  march  toward  the  enemy  to  the  menacing  rhythm 
of  the  drums.  It  is  from  this  rest  which  intensifies  the  fore- 
boding of  the  oncoming  catastrophe  that  a  motive  arises, 
a  cry  of  war  with  the  rage  to  exterminate,  the  hatred  and  the 
irrational  violence  of  men  who  are  close  to  the  blind  fury  of 
the  beast.  At  times  louder,  at  times  lower,  but  always  tem- 
pestuous, this  motive  accompanies  the  fight  with  its  vehem- 
ence and  ferocity,  the  charges  of  the  dragoons  and  the  frenzy 
of  the  artillery  soldiers  stationed  at  the  guns;  the  anguish  of 
the  infantrymen  on  the  attack  and  the  turmoil  of  the  deadly 
battle  at  its  hottest.  Later  when  the  banle  is  over,  the 
motive  of  the  "heroic  march"  arises  again  in  the  scenes  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  now  expanded,  however,  in  a  slow 
tempo  and  played  in  a  sad  mood  of  lament  and  pain. 

The  background  music  for  the  battle  on  the  Berezina 
is  a  crescendo  of  the  orchestra  over  an  extremely  expanded 
variation  of  the  Marseillaise,  the  musical  texture  of  which 
has  wide  lacerations,  gashes  through  which  come  the  sounds 
of  the  rhythmical  mournful  cadenzas  of  a  funeral  song.  The 
theme  of  the  famous  anthem  becomes  more  clearly  recog- 
nizable when  the  flags  of  Napoleon's  army  are  burned  on  the 
banks  of  the  river:  the  last  sign  and  the  last  voices  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Grande  Armee  and  the  end  of  a  gigantic 
ambition. 

The  background  music  for  WAR  AND  PEACE  was 
wrinen  mainly  to  create  an  atmosphere  authentic  in  locale 
and  period.  ITiis  quality  of  authenticity  had  to  lie  in  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  music,  while  orchestration  and 
form  were  given  the  benefit  of  modern  orchestration  and 
musical  eloquence.  Purely  historical  background  music 
would,  in  any  case,  never  be  able  to  have  a  grip  on  modem 
audiences,  at  least  not  on  the  average  audience.  Besides  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  historical  scores  the  type 
of  music  to  fit  all  the  situations  in  the  film,  in  which,  obvi- 
ously, the  makers  of  the  film  were  concerned  not  so  much 
with  recreating  the  conditions  of  the  period  to  the  letter 
as  with  shaping  them  in  line  with  the  ideas  we  have  of  them 
now.  Wherever  possible  the  background  music  has  also 
been  "restored"  in  its  form,  however:  as  for  instance  in  the 
songs  and  dances  which  have  all  the  inflections  and  effects 
of  the  instruments  typical  of  the  stage  music  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 


WAR  AND  PEACE  .  .  .  Ponti-De  Laurentiis;  Paramount. 
Audrey  Hepburn,  Henry  Fonda,  Mel  Ferrer.  Director,  King 
Vidor.  Music,  Nino  Rota.  Conducted  by  Franco  Ferrara. 
Record:  War  and  Peace.  Music  from  the  Sound  Track. 
Columbia  C  L  930.  Though  these  score  highlights  cover 
widely  differing  episodes  in  the  film,  they  are  all  marked  by 
Nino  Rota's  fluency  of  expression  and  the  strong  melodic 
line  that  reflects  his  ability  as  a  songwriter.  The  album  has 
a  dozen  excerpts  from  the  score  —  themes  as  diverse  as  "The 
Battle  of  Austerlitz",  "Natasha's  Waltz",  "Napoleon's  Re- 
treat", "The  Orgy".  A  study  of  Mr.  Rota's  notes  on  the  music 
will  add  considerably  to  listening  interest. 
Sheet  Music:  The  Maid  of  Novgorod;  Nino  Rota.  War  and 
Peace;  Nino  Rota,  Wilson  Stone.  Famous  Music  Corp., 
New  York. 


The  Retreat  from  Moscow. 


Copyright    1956    Paramount    Pictures    Corp. 


THE  BALLET  OF  ROMEO  AND  JULIET 
Albert  J.  Elias 


The  film  music  for  THE  BALLET  OF  ROMEO  AND 
JULIET  is,  of  course,  tailor-made  for  the  action.  Composed 
for  movement  —  movement  of  every  conceivable  kind  — 
it  was,  after  all,  written  as  a  ballet.  'Whether  it  is  the  leaps, 
the  pirouettes,  the  long,  easy  glides  —  or  simply  the  panto- 
mime that  it  has  been  scored  for  —  Serge  Prokofiev's  music 
is  ballet  music  of  the  first  order.  What  is  even  more  import- 
ant, in  the  case  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre's  production  for  the 
screen,  is  that  the  ballet  has  not  simply  been  filmed  on  a 
stage.  Rather  than  being  the  exact  reproduction  of  a  staged 
ballet,  it  is  a  ballet  film.  Freed  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
proscenium  arch,  the  ballet,  as  a  result,  takes  flight.  It  cuts 
loose  wherever  the  movie  director's  imagination  has  wanted 
it  to  go,  and  with  it  goes  every  note,  every  measure  of 
Prokofiev's  music. 

The  music  heard  on  the  sound-track  —  rather  than 
being  the  sound  we  hear  from  the  orchestra  in  the  pit  — 
also  is  presented  with  new  abandon.  By  turns  elegant,  witty, 
and  tender,  that  music  fills  the  theatre  with  appealing  if  not 
particularly  memorable  tuneful  phrases.  And  it  fills  the 
theatre  always  with  accents  of  rhythm. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  today  that  these 
accents  are  clearer  when  the  screen  is  used  as  a  medium  for 
dance  rather  than  for  an  over-size  photograph  of  what  dan- 
cers are  doing  on  a  stage,  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
recording  of  an  orchestra's  work  for  limited  action.  ROMEO 
AND  JULIET  points  this  out,  as  does  the  unique  flurry  of 
other  dance  films  this  season,  such  as  the  intrepid  Gene 
Kelly's  INVITATION  TO  THE  DANCE. 

Yes,  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  is  felt  consistently  and 
urgently  throughout  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Having  never 


seen  Prokofiev's  ballet  on  the  stage,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  ex- 
actly what  degree  the  film  has  created,  rather  than  merely 
recreated,  the  looks  —  and  the  sound  —  of  the  work. 

What  one  can  say,  is  that  the  film  gives  us  a  chance 
to  see  how  the  music  Prokofiev  wrote  fits  the  characters  and 
action  to  a  'T.'  In  the  case  of  the  Bolshoi  production,  the 
narrator  will  leave  ofi^  with  his  introduction,  and  then  the 
character  of  Mercutio  will  enter  in  just  the  way  we  have  been 
lead  to  expect.  He  is  mischievous  and  energetic,  and  he  is 
also  Romeo's  friend.  The  music,  as  a  result,  is  taunting  and 
twists  here  and  there,  and,  accompanying  as  it  does  the  hero's 
ally,  off^ers  some  of  the  score's  most  beguiling  passages. 
Street-fights  that  rumble  across  the  scene  are  filled  with  the 
clashing  of  swords  against  swords,  and  with  the  darting 
about  of  quick-footed  men  in  arms  —  and  so  the  music 
tumbles  vigorously  into  the  auditorium.  Then  there  is  the 
music  for  Juliet,  played  by  Galina  Ulanova.  Just  as  Juliet 
is  the  center  of  attention  in  almost  any  version  of  Shakes- 
peare's play,  she  dominates  the  action  and  the  music  here. 
A  close-up  of  Miss  Ulanova  lets  one  see  a  lovely  blonde  crea- 
ture with  the  dress,  the  features,  the  ethereal  air  of  one  of 
the  most  serene  characters  in  a  work  of  art  by  one  of  the  old 
masters  like  Rubens.  And  the  music  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  her,  is  the  simplest,  purest,  most  lyrical  kind.  Like  the 
music  for  the  entire  ballet  film,  it  is  thoroughly  expressive. 

THE  BALLET  OF  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  .  .  .  S.  Hurok; 
Tohan  Pictures.  Galina  Ulanova,  Yuri  Zhdanov.  Directors, 
Lev  Arnshtam  and  Leonid  Lavrosky.  Music,  Sergei  Proko- 
fieff^.  Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre;  conductor,  Gennadi 
Rozhdestvensky.  Choreography,  Leonid  Lavrovsky.  Dan- 
cers and  Corps  de  Ballet  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  A  Mosfilm 
production. 
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RICHARD  III 
Frank  Lewin 


The  first  showing  in  this  country  of  Sir  Laurence 
Olivier 's  produaion  of  RICHARD  III  anraaed  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  with  justification.  It  is  an  impressive  spec- 
tacle in  whatever  form  it  is  exjjerienced:  on  television,  on 
the  theater  screen  in  Vistavision  and  Technicolor,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  track  released  by  RCA  Viaor  in  a  three- 
disk  set.  Sir  William  Walton  wrote  the  score,  as  he  had  for 
Sir  Laurence's  previous  Shakespearean  productions  of 
HENRY  V  and  HAMLET. 

The  music  contains  many  tuneful  passages  that  remain 
in  the  memor)-.  Throughout  the  film  the  score  jserfonns 
different  funaions.  Some  of  it  is  implicit  in  the  scenes,  such 
as  drums  and  trumf)ets  followed  by  organ  music  during  the 
coronation,  and  fanfares  and  field  drums  during  the  battle. 
At  rimes  the  score  serves  to  characterize  personages  in  the 
film:  Anne,  represented  by  a  plaintive  oboe  solo  against  a 
background  of  strings;  Mistress  Shaw  by  a  pert  ditty;  Rich- 
mond by  a  broad  and  stately  theme  in  woodwinds  and  brass. 
Finally,  much  of  the  music  does  what  it  is  supposed  to  do 
in  any  adventure  film:  it  stings  and  snarb  and  emphasizes 
and  creates  suspense  or  excitement. 

The  opening  music  sets  an  atmosphere  of  pomp  and 
splendor  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  but  English. 
A  broad  rune  in  the  tried  and  true  Elgarian  vein  appears 
here  for  the  first  time;  it  is  again  heard  near  the  end  of  the 
picture  when  we  approach  the  camp  of  Richmond,  the  fu- 
ture Henr>'  VII;  it  also  ends  the  picture  over  the  credits.  The 
picture  proper  opens  with  a  shot  of  the  crown,  portrayed 
musically  by  a  high  tremolo  in  the  strings.  The  scene  shows 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  IV.  Brasses  alternate  in 
rhythm  with  the  shouts  of  the  nobles  as  they  acclaim  the 
new  king.  The  last  note  of  the  brasses  is  picked  up  by  the 
voice  of  the  archbishop  as  he  intones  the  benediction. 


The  sounds  of  gay  music  and  the  people  shouting  in 
the  distance  recede  as  Richard,  the  king's  brother,  is  left 
alone  in  front  of  the  throne.  Richard  turns  to  the  camera 
and  in  his  famous  soliloquy  "Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content ..."  he  reveals  his  cold-blooded  designs  to  gain  the 
crown.  Sir  Laurence's  voice  is  tremendously  impressive  here 
as  all  through  the  rest  of  the  play.  He  handles  it,  in  fact, 
like  a  versatile  instrument  at  all  times  fascinating  and  ex- 
pressive. The  employment  of  music  during  this  sc^oquy 
seems  curiously  belittling  to  the  power  of  the  acting,  both 
visually  and  vocally,  to  carry  the  scene.  At  the  words:  "Now 
are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  ..."  the  music 
enters  discreetly  in  back  of  the  voice,  and  when  the  lines 
refer  to  the  "lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute"  we  hear  the  sound 
of  a  lute.  This  surely  seems  to  be  an  extreme  case  of  gilding 
the  lily. 

The  soliloquy  rises  to  a  shrieking  climax  —  followed 
with  great  effeaiveness  by  the  soft  chanting  of  monks  ap- 
proaching in  the  street.  They  form  part  of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  which  Anne  follows  the  corpse  of  her  husl»nd 
recently  slain  by  Richard.  With  Axme  we  are  introduced  to 
her  linle  oboe  tune  as  background.  Throughout  the  film  ir 
faithfully  appears  as  she  appears,  and  does  not  alter  its  form 
materially  however  cruel  the  straits  in  which  she  finds  herself. 
It  remains  sad  and  resigned  even  during  the  weirdly  stirring 
scene  in  which  Richard  woos  and  wins  her. 

In  many  instances  the  music  strongly  emphasizes  the 
grimness  of  the  situation:  Clarence  being  conducted  to  the 
Tower  after  a  hypocritical  expression  of  commiseration  by 
Richard;  a  sting  as  Atme  spits  in  Richard's  face;  shock  music 
as  the  scene  changes  abruptly  to  the  dark  exterior  of  the 
Tower  in  which  Clarence  is  imprisoned;  a  musical  shriek 
as  Richard  turns  to  his  young  nephew  when  the  boy  play- 


RICHARD  III: 


John  Gielgud,  Mary  Kerridge,  Paul  Huson,  Cedric  Hardwicke, 
Laurence  Olivier. 


II 


fully  refers  to  Richard's  malformed  shoulders.  The  treat- 
ment is  far  from  subtle,  but  the  music  does  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do:  it  shocks.  A  beautiful  transition  is  effected, 
both  pictorially  and  musically,  as  the  scene  of  Clarence's 
violent  death  in  a  wine  barrel  shifts  to  the  bed  chamber  of 
the  ailing  King  Edward.  Through  a  dissolve  two  lighted 
Gothic  windows  appear  and  the  music  changes  to  a  soothing 
organ  piece.  The  organ  is  presumably  used  purely  for  in- 
strumental color;  it  is  not  employed,  as  it  was  during  the 
coronation,  as  a  sound  emanating  directly  from  the  scene. 
On  second  thought  this  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  con- 
fusion of  styles,  but  on  first  hearing  it  certainly  is  effective. 

The  battle  on  Bosworth  Field  which  concludes  the  pic- 
ture invites,  of  course,  comparison  with  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  staged  in  HENRY  V.  Sir  William  Walton's  task  was 
thornier  in  RICHARD  III  for  this  battle  is  more  dispersed 
in  nature  and  less  grimly  fought.  In  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment in  HENRY  V  where  music  supplied  all  the  sound 
during  the  fighting,  sound  effects  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  score  in  RICHARD  III.  If  this  description  of  a 
battle  seems  less  exciting  than  the  other,  that  is  most  likely 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  engagement  which  was  sporadic  and 
finally  ended  in  a  general  cessation  of  fighting  when  both 
parties  united  against  Richard.  The  music  graphically  shows 
the  slowing  down  of  hostilities  as  the  two  armies  stop  com- 
bat and  the  soldiers  embrace.  Richard,  on  foot,  is  cornered. 
The  only  sound  heard  is  his  breathing  —  a  chilling  effect. 
He  is  set  upon  and  mortally  wounded,  and  the  music  takes 
up  at  this  f)oint.  The  musical  treatment  of  this  sequence 
rivals  in  obviousness  that  of  many  a  less  spectacular  film:  as 


Richard  throws  himself  from  side  to  side  in  his  death  agony 
each  movement  is  accompanied  by  a  sharp  stab  in  the  or- 
chestra. He  raises  himself  for  a  final  effort  and  then  sinks 
down  as  a  'cello  solo  slithers  down  with  him.  We  may  smile 
at  some  of  the  effects  employed  in  the  old  melodramas,  but 
the  technique  is  still  very  much  alive,  apparently. 

The  release  of  the  sound  track  on  records  affords  a  wel- 
come chance  to  hear  the  drama  unfold  at  the  listener's 
leisure.  It  brings  home  forcefully  a  virtuosity  of  Sir  Laur- 
ence's acting  and  the  tremendous  range  of  characters  encom- 
passed by  his  supporting  cast.  The  excitement  of  the  drama 
comes  through  vividly. 

RICHARD  III  .  .  .  London  Films.  Laurence  Olivier,  John 
Gielgud,  Ralph  Richardson.  Produced  and  directed  by  Laur- 
ence Olivier.  Music,  William  Walton.  Played  by  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Muir  Mathieson. 

Record:  Richard  III.  Album  from  the  Sound  Track;  RCA 
Victor  (LM-6I26).  Sir  William  Walton  follows  the  general 
pattern  that  has  placed  his  scores  for  HAMLET  and  HENRY 
V  high  in  the  special  field  of  film  music.  He  has  met  the 
picture's  contrasting  demands  in  his  unmistakable  style,  its 
imprint  strong  in  the  hauntingly  sweet,  poignant  oboe  mel- 
ody that  acompanies  the  Lady  Anne,  in  the  bright  tune  of 
the  little  princes'  happier  moments,  in  the  ominous  scoring 
for  the  film's  terrors,  in  the  big  music  for  its  pomp  and  for 
its  closing  battle.  Sir  William  makes  telling  use  of  the 
organ  in  a  score  whose  music,  characteristically,  becomes  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  action. 


WILLIAM  WALTON 

Clifford  McCarty 

William  Turner  Walton  was  born  at  Oldham,  Lancash- 
ire, England  on  March  29th,  1902.  Though  he  received  his 
early  education  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  Choir  School  and 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  he  is  largely  self-taught.  He 
first  gained  prominence  in  1923  with  his  String  Quartet  and 
Fagade.  The  latter  work  was  composed  to  poems  by  Edith 
Sitwell  and  illustrated  Walton's  early  ability  to  synchronize 
music  with  words,  the  composer  having  collaborated  closely 
with  the  poetess.  Other  works  include  the  overture  Ports- 
mouth Point  ( 1925 ) ,  the  Sinfonia  Concertante  ( 1927 ) ,  and 
the  Viola  Concerto  ( 1929).  In  1931  Walton  composed  his 
largest  work,  the  oratorio  Belshazzar's  Feast,  which  again 
demonstrated  his  expertness  in  the  art  of  dramatic  music. 
Subsequently  he  wrote  a  Symphony  ( 1935),  a  Violin  Con- 
certo (1939),  and  the  opera  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1954). 
He  also  has  composed  chamber  music,  songs,  choral  works, 
and  music  for  the  ballet,  stage,  and  radio,  but  he  produces 
slowly  and  is  extremely  self-critical.  His  music  might  be 
described  as  predominantly  romantic,  but  he  follows  no 
school  of  musical  thought  and  has  been  more  concerned 
with  evolving  accepted  forms  than  with  discovering  new 
modes  of  expression.  Walton  was  knighted  in  1951. 


Sir  William  Walton 
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CREDITS 


Release 

Date 

Title 

ProduCTion 

Director 

1935 

Escape  Me  Never 

British  and  Dominions 

Paul  Czinner 

1936 

As  You  Like  It 

Inter-Allied  Pictures 

Paul  Czinner 

1939 

Stolen  Life 

Orion  Produaions 

Paul  Czinner 

1941 

Major  Barbara 

Gabriel  Pascal 

Gabriel  Pascal 

1942 

Next  of  Kin 

Ealing  Studios 

Thorold  Dickinson 

1942 

The  Foreman  Went  to  France 

Ealing  Studios 

Charles  Frend 

1942 

The  First  of  the  Few 
(US.  title:  Spitfire) 

British  Aviation  Pictures 

Leslie  Howard 

1942 

Went  the  Day  Well? 

Ealing  Studios 

Alberto  Cavalcanti 

1944 

Henry  V 

Two  Cities  Films 

Laurence  Olivier 

1948 

Hamlet 

Two  Cities  Films 

Laurence  Olivier 

1955 

Richard  III 

\jyndoa  Films 

Laurence  Olivier 

The  First  of  the  Few 

Spitfire  Prelude,  Spitfire  Fugue;  The  Halle  Orchestra  conduaed  by  William  Walton; 
HMV  C3359  ( 12"  78  rpm  record;. 

Henry  V 

London,  1600 — Globe  Theatre;  First  Chorus  Speech;  "Once  more  unto  the  breach"; 
"Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time";  Night  Before  the  Battle — "Upon  the  King"; 
St.  Crispin's  Day;  The  Battle  of  Agincoun;  Burgundy's  Speech;  Last  Chorus  Speech; 
Madrigal;  Agincourt  Song.  PhUharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam Walton,  with  Laurence  Olivier  in  spoken  excerpts;  RCA  Victor  DM-1128  (four 
12"  78  rpm  records). 

Death  of  Falstaff,  "Touch  her  soft  lips  and  part";  Philharmonia  String  Orchestra 
conduaed  by  William  Walton;  HMV  C3480  ( 12"  78  rpm  record). 

Hamlet 

"O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh";  'To  be  or  not  to  be";  "Speak  the  speech";  The  Play 
Scene;  Funeral  March  Philharmonia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Muir  Mathieson,  with 
Laurence  Olivier  and  others  in  spoken  excerpts  (recorded  from  the  sound  track); 
RCA  Viaor  LCT-5  ( 10"  LP  record ). 

Richard  III 

The  complete  film;  The  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conduaed  by  Muir  Mathieson, 
with  the  complete  cast  (recorded  from  the  sound  track);  RCA  Victor  LM-6126 
(three  12"  LP  records). 

CONCERT  ITEMS  ADAPTED  FROM  FILM  SCORES 

Escape  Me  Never:  Ballet. 

As  You  Like  It:  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  ( Song ) . 

The  First  of  the  Few:  Spitfire  Prelude  and  Fugue. 

Henry  V:  Concert  Suite. 

Two  Pieces  for  Strings:    "Passacaglia  for  the  Death  of  FalstaflT';  "Touch  Her 
Soft  Lif>s  and  Parr". 

SELE(nTD  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

"The  Music  of  Hamlet"  by  William  Walton,  Film  Music,  March-April,  1949,  p.  4. 
Excerpts  from  the  score  for  Hamlet.  Film  Music,  November-December,  1949,  p.  7. 
"Notes  on  Hamlet"  by  Muir  Mathieson,  Film  Music,  January-February,  1954,  p.  19- 
"Music  for  Shakespearean  Films"  by  William  Walton,  Film  Music,  Spring,  1956,  p.  20. 

( With  this  article  QifFord  McCarty  starts  a  new  series  on  film  comjxjsers  for  our  readers, 
as  a  continuing  supplement  to  his  invaluable  reference  book  "Film  Composers  in  America: 
A  Checklist  of  Their  Work". ) 
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THE  LIGHTER  FILMS 
Mary  Powell 


HIGH  SOCIETY:    Bing  Crosby  listens  to  Barrett  Deems,  Billy  Kyle,   Louis 
Armstrong,  Edmond  Hall,  Trummy  Young  and  Arvell  Shaw. 


It's  been  a  good  while  since  the  escapist-minded  have 
had  such  a  choice  of  big,  bright  comedies,  all  more  or  less 
furnished  with  song  and  dance.  Metro's  HIGH  SOCIETY 
heads  the  list,  with  a  spectacular  line-up  of  credits.  Cole 
Porter  has  added  his  first  new  film  score  in  ten  years  to  a 
lush,  plush  Newport  re-make  of  "The  Philadelphia  Story" 
that  stars  Bing  Crosby,  Frank  Sinatra,  Grace  Kelly  and  Cel- 
este Holm.  Louis  Armstrong  and  his  band,  on  hand  for  the 
Jazz  Festival,  do  a  couple  of  numbers,  and  open  and  close 
the  film  with  the  title  song,  a  calypso  account  of  what's 


going  on.  With  such  over-all  coverage,  backed  by  Metro's 
superb  music  department,  the  score's  ten  songs  get  super- 
treatment. 

HIGH  SOCIETY  .  .  .  M-G-M.  Bing  Crosby,  Grace  Kelly. 
Director,  Charles  Walters.  Music  and  lyrics,  Cole  Porter. 
Music  supervised  and  adapted  by  Johnny  Green  and  Saul 
Chaplin.  Orchestrations,  Conrad  Salinger,  Nelson  Riddle, 
Skip  Martin. 

Record:  High  Society;  Capitol  W-750.  Album  from  the 
sound  track.  The  lively  collection  of  the  show's  tunes  in- 
cludes the  popular  "Who  Wants  To  Be  a  Millionaire?" 
(Frank  Sinatra,  Celeste  Holm);  "True  Love"  (Bing  Crosby, 
Grace  Kelly ) ;  "You're  Sensational"  ( Frank  Sinatra ) ;  "Now 
You  Has  Jazz"  (Bing  Crosby,  Louis  Armstrong).  Johnny 
Green  conducts  the  M-G-M  Studio  Orchestra. 

THE  BEST  THINGS  IN  LIFE  ARE  FREE  uses  the 
seven  year  musical  partnership  of  Buddy  De  Sylva,  Lew 
Brown  and  Ray  Henderson  in  the  20s  as  a  framework  for 
nearly  two  dozen  of  their  songs.  The  infectious  tunes  practi- 
cally tumble  over  each  other  as  the  partners  (Gordon  Mac- 
Rae,  Ernest  Borgnine,  Dan  Dailey)  compose,  rehearse  or 
fret  over  first  nights.  Plenty  of  bounce  and  humor  and  Jazz 
Age  trappings  goes  along  with  this.  "Black  Bottom",  with 
a  gangster  ballet,  —  the  title  song,  and  particularly  "Birth 
of  the  Blues",  which  Sheree  North  dances  with  Jacques 
d'Amboise,  stand  out  among  the  production  numbers.  Rod 
Alexander  was  the  choreographer. 


Dan  Dailey,  Gordon  MacRae,  Ernest  Borgnine 
in  The  Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Free. 
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BEST  THINGS  IN  LIFE  ARE  FREE  . . .  20th  Century  Fox. 
Gordon  MacRae,  Dan  Dailey,  Ernest  Borgnine.  Direaor, 
Michael  Curtiz.  Music  supervised  and  conducted  by  Lionel 
Newman.  Vocal  supervision,  Charles  Henderson.  Orchestra- 
tion, Herbert  Sjx-ncer,  Earle  Hagen,  Bernard  Mayers.  Musi- 
cal settings,  Jon  De  Cuir.  Black  Bottom,  Button  Up  Your 
Overcoat  and  Binh  of  the  Blues  staged  by  Rod  Alexander. 
Record:  Best  Things  In  Life  Are  Free,  Gordon.  MacRae. 
Capitol;  Album. 

THE  OPPOSITE  SEX  is  a  revamped  version  of  Clare 
Boothe's  THE  WOMEN,  with  music.  This  account  of 
feline  activities  glitters  with  stars,  luxurious  sets  and  clothes, 
and  several  excellent  production  numbers  that  are  fitted 
smoothly  into  the  show  business  episodes.  June  AUyson, 
the  lady  among  the  females,  is  amazingly  attraaive  in 
"Young  Man  With  a  Horn",  done  with  Harry  James,  and  the 
cleverly  staged  "Now,  Baby,  Now!"  Jeff  Richards,  too,  makes 
quite  an  impression  with  his  supp>erclub-cowboy  number, 
'Rock  and  Roll  Tumbleweed".  The  title  song  sets  up  a 
fetching  prologue  and  is  used  later  in  a  comedy  skit  by  Dick 
Shawn. 

THE  OPPOSITE  SEX  .  .  .  M-G-M.  June  AUyson,  Joan  Col- 
lins. Director,  David  Miller.  New  Songs  (5),  Nicholas 
Brodszky,  Sammy  Cahn.  Musical  supervision,  George  StoU. 
Dances  and  musical  numbers  staged  by  Robert  Sidney.  Or- 
chestrations, Albert  Sendrey,  Skip  Manin.  Vocal  super\'ision, 
Robert  Tucker.  Musical  coordinator,  Irving  Aaronson. 
Records:  Rock  and  Roll  Tumbleweed.  Art  Mooney,  Orches- 
tra and  Chorus.  MGM- 12320.  Now,  Baby,  Now!  The  King's 
IV.  MGM  12339.  The  Opposite  Sex,  Now,  Baby,  Now! 
Helen  Dixon.  Vik. 

A  third  re-make  —  YOU  CANT  RUN  AWAY 
FROM  IT  —  puts  a  new  aspect  on  IT  HAPPENED  ONE 
NIGHT  by  adding  music  and  Technicolor,  and  substituting 


June  AUyson  in  The  Opposite  Sex. 


June  AUyson  in  You  Can't  Run  Away 
From  It. 

June  AUyson  and  Jack  Lemmon  for  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Clark  Gable.  The  engaging  stars  romp  through  this,  bring- 
ing a  bright  breeziness  to  their  songs  together  —  "Tempor- 
arily" and  "Thumbin'  a  Ride".  They  join  the  Four  Aces  in 
the  title  song,  shout  "Howdy,  Howdy,  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors" with  Stubby  Kaye  in  a  crowded  bus,  and  Jack  is  assist- 
ed by  the  MeUo-Men  in  a  tipsy  rendering  of  "Old  Reporters 
Never  Die '.  June  does  the  film's  only  dance  —  a  scarecrow 
frolic  —  while  her  own  clothes  dry  after  a  dunking. 

YOU  CANT  RUN  AWAY  FROM  IT  . . .  Columbia.  June 
AUyson,  Jack  Lemmon.  Producer-direaor,  Dick  PoweU. 
Songs,  Gene  de  Paul,  Johnny  Mercer.  Music  supervised  and 
conduaed  by  Morris  Stoloff.  Music  adaptation,  George  Dun- 
ing.  Orchestration,  Arthur  Morton.  Vocal  arrangements, 
Norman  LuboflF. 

Records:  You  Can't  Run  Away  from  It.    Music  from  the 
Sound  Track.   Decca;  You  Can't  Run  Away  from  It.   The 
Four  Aces.    Decca;  You  Can't  Run  Away  from  It.    Dean 
Jones.    MGM. 
Sheet  Music,  Columbia  Music  Co. 

BUS  STOP  is  included  in  this  group  of  films  because 
its  music  is  very  much  a  pan  of  its  rollicking  comedy.  Ken 
Darby's  gay  little  "Bus  Stop  Song"  is  sung  by  the  Four  Lads 
behind  the  main  title,  and  it  appears  in  catchy  variations 
thereafter,  as  untamed  cowboy  Eton  Murray  pursues  MarUyn 
Monroe,  chantoose  from  the  Ozarks.  It  is  a  favorite  piece 
in  the  folksy  repertory  of  Arthur  O'Connell,  who  keeps  up 
an  easy  singing  and  guitar-strumming  accompaniment  to 
the  film's  quieter  moments.  No  mention  of  BUS  STOFs 
music  should  omit  Miss  Monroe's  rendition  of  "That  Old 
Black  Magic",  performed  in  Hildegarde  style  for  the  cowboy 
patrons  of  the  Blue  Dragon  Cafe  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

BUS  STOP  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Marilyn  Monroe,  Don 
Murray.  Director,  Joshua  Logan.  Music,  Alfred  Newman, 
Cyril  J.  Mockridge.  "Bus  Stop  Song ",  Ken  Darby.  Orchestra- 
tions, Edward  B.  PoweU.  Vocal  supervision.  Ken  Darby. 
Conductor,  Alfred  Newman. 
Record:  Bus  Stop  Song.  Burl  Ives.  Decca. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN  CANADA 

Gerald  Pratley 


Under  this  somewhat  forbidding  title,  the  animation 
department  of  the  National  Film  Board  has  produced  a  gay 
and  iighthearted  cartoon  bringing  to  life  the  story  of  trans- 
port in  Canada  from  canoe  to  airplane  —  to  traffic  jams.  It 
runs  eleven  minutes  and  was  made  by  Colin  Low,  Wolf 
Koenig,  Robert  Berrall  and  Tom  Daly,  and  scored  by  Eldon 
Rathburn. 

A  whimsical  and  intimate  approach  is  used  and  appro- 
priate sound  effects  were  written  into  the  musical  score.  The 
visuals  offer  an  element  of  humor  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mentary, which  is  given  a  dry,  tongue-in-cheek  delivery.  As 
an  example:  while  the  commentator  discourses  on  the  haz- 
ards encountered  by  early  explorers  and  fur  traders,  Jacques 
Carrier  is  shown  flouncing  through  a  primeval  Canadian 
forest,  an  Indian  guide  yawns  with  boredom  over  one  more 
rapid  to  shoot,  and  similar  treatment  is  given  to  the  days  of 
the  oxcart,  the  barge,  the  steam  ship  and  the  era  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine. 

A  train  steams  across  endless  golden  prairie  and  the 
music  assumes  a  syncopated  cacophony  of  chugs,  toots  and 
modern  rhythms.  "Of  all  the  problems  confronting  the  first 
trans-Canada  railway,"  states  the  commentator,  "one  was 
most  perplexing  —  the  Rockies."  This  under-statement  is 
accompanied  by  a  clangor  of  pick  axes,  dynamite  and  ring- 
ing steel,  while,  unconcerned  about  it  all,  a  lazy  cowboy  lopes 


across  a  dizzy  trestle  bridge,  strumming  a  tune  on  his  guitar. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  cartoons  made  today  in  which 
visual  wit  is  continuously  employed  and  is  related  to  the 
humor  of  the  commentary.  The  drawings,  design  and  colour 
are  delightful,  and  the  story  is  told  so  cleverly  that  the  scenes 
flow  into  each  other,  and  bridge  the  periods  of  time  with 
fluid  continuity.  The  more  one  sees  "Romance  of  Transport" 
(as  it  is  generally  called)  the  funnier  it  seems  to  be.  It  is 
one  of  the  Board's  most  artistic  accomplishments,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  it  has  not  been  followed  by  other 
films  employing  the  same  technique. 

Eldon  Rathburn  was  the  ideal  composer  to  score  this 
picture,  and  his  lovely  melodies  and  jolly  sense  of  humour 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  film.  Mr.  Rathburn  writes:  "After 
much  discussion  as  to  the  style  and  approach  we  would  take 
with  this  picture,  we  decided  that  a  score  in  the  light  jazz 
idiom  would  be  most  suitable,  even  though  the  story  was  an 
historical  subject  going  back  to  pioneer  days.  The  film  finally 
emerged  as  a  kind  of  triple  counterpoint,  made  up  of  humor- 
ously stylized  animation,  sly  commentary  read  in  an  over- 
earnest  manner,  and  music  in  a  modern  style  giving  a  sar- 
donic feeling  to  the  whole.  The  orchestra  used  for  the  film 
consisted  of  a  trumpet  (also  doubling  post  horn),  clarinet, 
tenor  saxophone,  trombone,  piano,  guitar,  brass,  vibraphone 
and  drums." 


Extract  No.  1.  This  section  was  used  over  the  title  cards  and  the  opening  sequence 
showing  a  traffic  jam,  or  rather,  several  kinds  of  traffic  jams  from  intersection  tie-ups  to 
boats  on  canals,  trains  at  crossings,  building  up  to  a  long  percussion  solo  (not  shown  in 
excerpt ) . 
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Extract  No.  2.  The  post  horn  was  used  in  this  extract.  It  covers  a  traveler's  ride  in  a 
stage  coach  over  a  bumpy  road  which  ends  with  him  being  tossed  out  of  the  window  of 
the  coach  into  a  pool  of  water. 
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Extract  No.  3.  After  a  beautiful  panning  shot  across  mountains  and  canyons,  a  cowboy 
appears  riding  on  his  mule  and  at  the  same  time  strumming  his  guitar.  This  ballad-like 
song  was  used  over  this  sequence. 
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Extract  No.  4.  This  is  part  of  one  of  three  boogie-woogie  pieces  accompanying  train 
sequences.  The  bass  ostinato  seems  particularly  well  suited  to  the  rolling  motion  of 
wheels  and  the  general  feeling  of  distance  being  spanned  by  the  railways. 
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16  MM  FILMS 


Science  in  the  Orchestra  (British  Information  Services,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  b  and  w,  34  min.  Sales  rights, 
McGraw  Hill,  330  West  42nd  St,  New  York )  Conductor 
Muir  Mathieson  introduces  the  science  of  sound  to  a  child 
audience,  using  individual  members  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Orchestra  as  a  whole  to  illustrate 
his  points.  A  physics  teacher  further  clarifies  matters  with 
simple  experiments  and  filmed  diagrams.  Three  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  taken  up.  "Hearing  the  Orchestra"  discusses 
vibration  and  sound  transmission.  "Exploring  the  Instru- 
ments" shows  the  process  of  sound  production  in  the  strings, 
brass  and  woodwinds  and  the  parts  played  by  each  group  in 
making  up  the  orchestral  range.  "Looking  at  Sounds"  illust- 
rates the  differences  in  tone  qualities,  with  the  help  of  the 
audiospectrometer.  Though  expressed  in  the  most  elemen- 
tary terms,  the  film  is  never  condescending.  Its  considerable 
amount  of  information  is  given  with  an  engaging  inform- 
ality that  will  hold  the  young  listener,  and  do  much  to  in- 
crease his  musical  knowledge  and  pleasure.  The  music  used 
is  by  Malcolm  Arnold. 

Carmen  (Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  13  East  37th  St.,  New 
York,  b  and  w,  10  min.)  Lotte  Reiniger  presents  her  ani- 
mated silhouettes  in  her  own  delightfully  funny  version  of 
"Carmen",  in  which  the  bull  as  well  as  Don  Jose  and  the 
toreador  succumbs  to  the  gypsy's  charms.  The  most  familiar 
melodies  from  Bizet's  opera  are  used  in  the  purely  instru- 
mental score. 

Papageno  (Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  13  East  37th  St.,  New 
York,  b  and  w,  12  min.)  "The  Magic  Flute"  inspires  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  of  the  Lotte  Reiniger  silhouette  films. 
Her  re-telling  of  the  Birdcatcher's  romance  is  fanciful  with 
joys,  perils  and  a  triumphant  conclusion  where  his  feathered 
friends  re-unite  him  with  his  love,  who  rides  back  to  him  on 
an  ostrich.  Papageno's  music  —  some  of  Mozart's  happiest 
—  is  used  throughout.  Unfortunately,  the  fine  baritone  who 
sings  it  is  not  named  in  the  scant  credits. 

Songs  of  the  Auvergne  (Rembrandt  Film  Library,  13  East 
37th  St.,  New  York,  b  and  w,  20  min.)  A  succession  of 
charming  episodes  marks  a  day  in  a  village  in  the  Auvergne. 
Two  small  boys  romp  through  the  awakening  of  the  French 
countryside,  the  gathering  and  bargaining  at  the  market, 
the  celebration  of  a  wedding,  the  fin  du  jour.  The  lovely 
melodies  of  the  province,  an  integral  part  of  all  this,  are 
sung  by  Phyllis  Curtin,  known  as  an  interpreter  of  these 
dance  songs  and  "great  songs".  She  is  accompanied  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  "Lo  Fiolare",  "Malurous  Quo 
Uno  Fenno",  "Lo  Calhe",  "Ound  Onoren  Gorda?",  "Obal  Din 
Limouzi",  "L'Antoueno",  "Bailero". 

Maskerage  (Rembrandt  Film  Library,  13  East  37th  St.,  New 
York,  b  and  w,  10  min.)  This  Dutch  film  is  a  study  of  a  col- 
lection of  African  masks  in  the  Leyden  Museum  in  Amster- 
dam. Lit  by  a  single  ray  of  light,  shots  of  each  mask  are 
cunningly  composed  to  intimate  some  special  individual 
quality.  The  sound  track  is  a  fascinating  example  of  musique 
concrete:  the  hum  and  crash  of  machines,  the  calls  of  ani- 
mals and  birds,  a  couple  of  patches  of  music,  an  unintelli- 
gible babble  of  humans  and  for  one  short  moment,  some- 
one speaking  Dutch;  sounds  distorted,  speeded  up,  slowed 
down,  run  backwards.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  exciting  mask 
footage,  this  is  flawless.  The  composer,  Pierre  Schaeffer,  is 
the  chief  practitioner  of  musique  concrete. 


Witch  Doctor  (Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  200  West  57th  St., 
New  York,  b  and  w,  10  min.)  Jean  Leon  Destine  uses  dance 
patterns  and  chanting  based  on  Haitian  voodoo  rites  in  en- 
acting the  exorcising  of  an  evil  spirit.  A  dramatically  dark- 
ened, stripped  stage  centers  attention  on  Destine's  electric 
performance.  Alphonse  Cimber  plays  the  excitingly  effective 
drum  accompaniment.  Produced  by  Ritter-Young-Lerner 
in  association  with  Victor  Solow. 

The   following   feature  films   with   scores   of   musical 
interest  are  now  available  in  16  mm. 

The  Mikado  (J.  Arthur  Rank)  The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operetta  stars  Kenny  Baker  and  Martyn  Green  with  the 
D'Oyly  Carte  Chorus. 

The  Red  Shoes  (J.  Arthur  Rank)  Leonide  Massine  and 
Moira  Shearer  dance  in  this  memorable  film  of  the  ballet 
world.  Its  score  by  Brian  Easdale,  with  ballet  music  by 
Chopin  and  Tchaikowsky,  is  played  by  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  (FILM  MU- 
SIC; Vol  VIII,  No.  4) 

Both  films  are  in  color  and  may  be  had  from  United 
World  Films  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Titan  (Contemporary  Films;  13  East  37th  St.,  New 
York,  b  and  w,  67  min.)  The  widely  honored  film  on  the 
life  and  work  of  Michelangelo  was  directed  and  photo- 
graphed by  Curt  Ortel.  Alois  Melichar  composed  the  score. 
(FILM  MUSIC;  Vol.  IV,  No.  3) 

Hansel  and  Gretel  ( Ideal  Pictures;  58  East  South  Water 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  Technicolor,  70  min.)  Michael  Meverberg's 
Kinemen  version  of  the  Humperdinck  opera.  (FILM  MU- 
SIC; Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.) 

The  Great  Adventure  (Louis  de  Rochemont  Ass.  Film  Lib- 
rary; 13  East  37th  St.,  New  York,  b  and  w,  75  min.)  Lars- 
Erik  Larsson  wrote  the  score  for  Arne  Sucksdorfl's  rarely 
beautiful  picture  of  child-life  on  a  Swedish  farm.  (FILM 
MUSIC;  Vol.  XV,  No.  1.) 

M.  H. 


David;  from  THE  TITAN 
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THE  MUSIC  TRACK  FOR  "ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN" 

Harry  Robin 


In  homage  to  Keats'  ode,  Lewis  Jacobs'  film  underlines 
the  poet's  reaaion  to  a  relic  of  classic  Greece.  Like  the  poem, 
which  sen'cs  as  the  scenario,  the  film  is  composed  of  five 
stanzas.  Images  of  Greek  statuary,  bas-reliefs,  architecture, 
landscapes  and  sea-scapes  are  designed  into  movement, 
while  the  poem  is  heard  in  a  quiet  reading  by  Hurd  Hatfield 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  "score"  by  Henry  Brant. 

The  "score "  was  actually  improvised  in  the  recording 
studio.  No  footage-log  was  made,  and  there  was  no  anempt 
to  achieve  precise  synchronization  with  visible  movement. 
The  relationship  between  what  is  seen  and  what  is  heard  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  examples  of  the  ap- 
propriate association  of  music  to  film. 

According  to  Mr.  Brant,  who  has  composed  a  cotisider- 
able  number  of  feature  and  documentary  film  scores,  "the 
actual  writing  down  of  music  —  composing,  orchestrating, 
copying  —  involves  numerous  obstacles  to  the  sustenance 
of  a  free,  'feeling'  level.  In  doing  the  music  for  'Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn',  I  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  look  at  the 
film  and  reaa  directly,  by  playing  instruments  which  would 
suggest  remote,  pastoral  antiquity.  If  this  could  be  recorded, 
then  there  might  be  the  possibilit}'  of  preserving  a  fresh, 
spontaneous  reaction.  Associations  between  picture  and 
music  would  then  be  arbitrary  and  fortuitous.  This  may 
sound  like  a  description  of  old-time  silent  film  piano  ac- 
comf)animents;  but  in  those  days  the  musical  schemes  were 
prearranged,  with  memorized  mood'  pieces  used  whenever 
music  was  needed. 


"With  the  method  we  used  to  make  the  music-track 
(I  cannot  call  it  a  'score')  for  the  'Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn', 
I  was  able  to  entenain  choices  based  on  impulse,  rather  than 
on  the  calculation  of  effea.  We  set  up  the  instruments  so 
that  I  could  play  any  cme  of  than,  as  the  impulse  to  do  so 
arose.  They  were  all  instruments  of  quite  unconventional 
nature:  a  double-flageolet,  a  double-oboe  from  Persia,  a  bari- 
tone-recorder, zither,  celesta,  and  a  piano  played  directly  oa 
the  strings.  After  a  run-through  of  each  stanza,  I  played  my 
reactions  to  the  stanza  as  it  was  projected  again.  In  some 
cases,  I  recorded  additional  improvisations,  which  could 
then  be  mixed  for  the  making  of  a  final  track.  The  super- 
imposition  of  improvisations  served  at  the  final  polishing 
of  musical  effects  for  the  film." 

The  unusual  combination  of  instruments,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  "tonal"  or  "atonal"  schemes  in  the  impro- 
visations, produce  a  music  track  that  is  fresh,  strange  and 
haunting,  lending  enchantment  to  the  film's  visuals  in  no 
small  degree.  The  total  effect  is  perhaps  best  described  as 
giving  the  feeling  of  being  permitted  to  sense  a  mcxnent  in 
antiquity. 

This  film  is  recommended  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
development  of  sound  and  music  in  the  art  of  film. . 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  Photographed  and  directed  by  Lewis 
Jacobs.  (American  Art  and  History  Films,  41  West  47th  St., 
New  York.  l6mm  color;  9  min. ) 


CREDITS  IN  CURRENT  RELEASES 


AMBASSADOR'S  DAUGHTER,  THE  . . .  Norman  Krasna: 

United  Artists.  Director,  Norman  Krasru.  Music  arranged 

and  conduaed  by  Jacques  Metehen. 
ATTACK!  .  .  .  Associates  and  Aldrich  Co.;  United  Artists. 

Director,  Robert  Aldrich.  Music,  Frank  de  Vol 
AWAY  ALL  BOATS  .  .  .  Universal.  Director,  Joseph  Pev- 

ney.  Music,  Frank  Skinner. 
BACK  FROM  ETERNITY  . . .  RKO.  Produced  and  direaed 

by  John  Farrow.  Music,  Franz  Waxman. 
BAD  SEED.  THE  .  .  .  Warner  Brothers.  Director,  Mervyn 

Le  Roy.  Music,  Alex  North.  Orchestrations,  Maurice  de 

Packh. 

BANDIDO  . . .  R.  L  Jacks;  United  Artists.  Director,  Richard 

Fleischer.  Music.  Max  Steiner. 
BEYOND  A  REASONABLE  DOL^BT  .  .  .  RKO.  Director, 

Fritz  Lang.   Music  composed  and  conduaed  by  Herschel 

Burke  Gilbert.  Title  song.  H.  B.  Gilbert;  lyrics,  Alfred 

Perry.  Sung  by  the  Hi-Los. 
BIGGER  THAN  LIFE  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Direaor, 

Nicholas  Ray.  Music.  David  Raksin. 
BURNING  HILLS.  THE  .  .  .  Warner  Brothers.  Direaor. 

Stuan  Heisler.  Music,  David  Butrolph. 
CRY  IN  THE  NIGHT,  A  .  .  .  Warner  Brothers.  Direaor. 

Frank    Tuttie.    Music,    David    Buttolph.    Orchestrations, 

Maurice  de  Packh. 
FASTEST  GLTSr  ALIVE,  THE  . . .  M-G-M.  Direaor,  RusseU 

Rouse.  Music,  Andre  Previn. 
JOHNNY'  CONCHO  .  .  .  Kent;  United  Artists.  Direaor, 

Don  McGuire.  Music,  Nelson  Riddle. 


LAST  WAGON,  THE  . . .  20th  Century  Fox.  Direaor,  Del- 
mar  Daves.  Music,  Lionel  Newman.  Orchestrations,  Ber- 
rurd  Mayers. 

POWER  AND  THE  PRIZE,  THE  .  .  .  M-G-M.  Direaor, 
Henry  Koster.  Music,  Bronislau  Kaper. 

RUN  FOR  THE  SUN  . . .  Russ-Field;  United  Artists.  Direc- 
tor, Roy  Boulting.  Music,  Frederick  Steiner.  Songs: 
'Taco",  'Triste  Ranchero",  F.  Steiner,  Nestor  AmaraL 

SECRETS  OF  THE  REEF  .  .  .  Marine  Studios;  Continental 
Dist.,  Inc  Direaors,  Lloyd  Ritter,  Robert  Young,  Murray 
Lerner.  Music,  Clinton  Elliott. 

SILENT  WORLD,  THE  .  .  .  Columbia.  Direaor,  Jacques- 
Yves  Costeau.  Music,  Yves  Baudrier. 

STORM  CENTER  .  .  .  Columbia.  Direaor,  Daniel  Taia- 
dash.  Music,  George  Duning.  Orchestrations,  Arthur  Mor- 
ton. 

THESE  WILDER  YEARS  . . .  M-G-M.  Directw,  Roy  Row- 
land. Music,  Jeff  Alexander. 

VAGABOND  KING,  THE  .  . .  Paramount.  Direaor,  Mich- 
ael Curtiz.  Songs,  Rudolf  Friml,  Brian  Hooker:  "Some 
Day ",  "Only  a  Rose",  "Huguette's  Waltz",  "Song  of  the 
Vagabonds".  New  songs,  Rudolf  Friml  and  Johnny  Burke: 
"This  Same  Heart ",  "Bon  Jour",  "Vive  la  You",  "Compari- 
sons",  "Watch  Out  for  the  Devil ";  Viaor  Young,  Johnny 
Burke:  "Lord,  I'm  Glad  that  I  Know  Thee ".  Music  scored 
by  Viaor  Young.  Orchestral  arrangements,  Leo  Shaken, 
Gus  Levene.  Albert  Sendrey.  Vocal  arrangements,  Charles 
Henderson.  Sheet  music.  Famous  Music  Corp.,  New  York. 
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THE  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  TELEVISION 
Harry  Robin 


Leonard  Bernstein  uses  a  duet  from  "South  Pacific"  in  describing 
"American  Musical  Comedy". 


Copyright   Roy   Stevens 
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The  production  of  any  television  program  is  subject 
to  the  taste  and  budget  requirements  of  sponsors  and 
advertising  agencies.  Even  though  the  large  television  net- 
works are  involved  in  the  origination  of  television  pro- 
grams, it  is  the  sponsor  and  the  agency  account  executive 
who  perform  the  role  of  Esterhazy,  or  Razoumovsky,  in  this 
new  chamber-art  for  the  masses;  their  money  must  be  spent 
for  the  production,  and  for  the  time  on  the  very  precious 
air.  Ideally,  the  sponsor  and  agency  man  agree,  the  pro- 
gram which  satisfies  the  widest  possible  range  of  tastes 
for  the  least  possible  cost,  is  the  greatest  program  to  hit  the 
network.  Now  it  is  a  trusim  that  ideals  change  as  soon 
as  they  are  approximated;  and  so  our  sponsor  and  agency 
man  ruefully  agree,  within  a  short  time  after  the  program 
has  hit  the  network,  that  all  is  not  ideal. 

In  their  attempt  to  capture  the  unswerving  attention 
of  the  television  audience,  sponsor,  agency  man  and  net- 
work executive  commit  many  errors;  but  they  also,  though 
infrequently,  are  responsible  for  some  quite  wonderful 
entertainments,  and  a  few  demonstrations  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  television  as  an  art  medium,  able  to  take  its  place 
as  the  young  relative  of  theatre,  radio  and  motion  picture. 
The  older  media  suffer  from  the  venal  motives  of  some 
of  their  practitioners;  but,  as  in  human  society  as  a  whole, 
there  are  also  those  whose  motives  are  warm,  constructive, 
and  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  their  neighbors'  spirits 
and  tastes. 

In  television,  music  is  used  and  abused  in  all  the 
possible  ways  common  in  theatre,  radio  and  motion  picture. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  music  could  serve 
as  a  remarkably  efficient  mnemonic  device  for  words;  thus, 
in  radio,  the  advertising  "jingle",  which,  in  television,  be- 
comes "visualized".  Performers  sing  and  dance  their 
praises  to  "milder  cigarettes",  "blander  soap",  "drier  beer", 
"harder  metal";  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  music 
most  frequently  performed  in  television  is  the  music  of 
advertising  jingles. 

Recorded  music  of  every  description  is  pressed  into 
service  as  background  music  for  the  soap  operas,  crime 
stories  and  westerns  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  "entertainment"  fare  that  television  offers.  Unlike 
the  situation  in  motion  pictures,  which  almost  invariably 
use  newly  composed  scores,  television  suffers  partially  from 
a  peculiar  arrangement  with  the  musicians'  union,  and 
from  its  own  underestimation  of  the  taste  and  interest  of 
its  audience.  Sections  of  the  scherzo  of  Shostakovitch's 
5th  symphony  were  used  as  the  background  music  for  an 
American   ( ! )   western  just  recently;  last  season,  William 


Schuman's  "Judith"  showed  up  a  sagging  "live  TV"  prob- 
lem play  .  .  .  "shall  our  daughter  marry  him  —  or  shall 
we  kick  him  out  the  next  time  he  sets  foot  in  this  house.'" 
to  the  strains  of  the  exotic  evocation  of  the  Biblical  widow's 
dance  .  .  .  The  list  of  such  brazen  misusages  can  be  easily 
multiplied:  simply  turn  on  the  set,  shut  your  eyes,  and 
listen. 

Opera  has  had  a  somewhat  healthier  life  in  television; 
its  very  nature  depending  upon  sight  and  sound,  tele- 
vision was  quick  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing methods  for  opera  presentation  as  early  as  1946  and 
1947.  In  addition  to  the  occasional  local,  small  scene  and 
scale  presentations,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  net- 
work has  subsidized  an  opera  company,  the  NBC-TV 
Opera,  to  develop  and  perform  opera  distinctly  for  tele- 
vision. The  production  group  has  made  serious,  often 
successful  attempts  to  adapt  older  operas  to  the  TV  medium, 
and  even  more  important,  has  commissioned  living  ( ! ) 
composers  to  write  operas  for  production.  (An  article 
on  the  work  of  the  NBC-TV  Opera  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  —  Ed.) 

The  symphonic  repertory  has  had,  up  to  now,  a  rather 
sad  history  in  television.  Since  symphonic  music  is  rather 
more  to  be  heard  than  seen,  its  performance  on  television 
is  usually  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  relatively  poor  sound- 
reproduction  provisions  of  most  TV  sets;  and  when  seen, 
as  is  usual  on  TV,  in  medium  shot  or  close-up,  how  inter- 
esting can  a  wind,  string,  or  percussion  player  look?  The 
telecasts  of  the  N.B.C.  Symphony  astutely  concentrated 
on  the  face  of  its  conductor,  Arturo  Toscanini;  but  there 
are  admittedly  few  such  faces  and  personalities  available 
to  television. 

It  is  in  this  general  situation  that  one  production 
group,  OMNIBUS,  stands  out  like  the  two-eyed  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  one-eyed.  Last  season,  OMNIBUS,  a  pro- 
gram subsidized  by  a  continuing  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  therefore  relatively  independent  of  adver- 
tising and  network  pressures,  produced  a  few  programs 
on  the  subject  of  music  itself.  The  producers  were  for- 
tunate in  having  Leonard  Bernstein,  the  conductor  and 
composer,  to  serve  as  the  lecturer-demonstrator  in  three 
programs:  one  on  jazz,  another  on  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
and  a  third  on  orchestral  conducting.  Each  was  notable 
for  its  bright,  often  provocative  use  of  the  television  me- 
dium. Mr.  Bernstein's  considerable  talents  as  a  musician 
and  lecturer  were  always  in  evidence;  and  the  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  craftsmanship  of  music-making  suffused 
the  atmosphere  of  each  telecast. 


The  OMNIBUS  staff  recognizes  the  potential  and 
kinetic  excitement  of  music-making  as  television  program 
material.  Music,  as  presented  on  these  programs,  had  as 
much  right  to  be  of  popular  interest  as  baseball,  soap 
operas.  Westerns,  and  crime.  Mr.  Bernstein  neither  con- 
descended to  his  audience,  nor  did  he  plead  for  their  atten- 
tion, for  to  the  producers  of  OMNIBUS,  and  to  Mr.  Bern- 
stein, music  is  a  valid  aaivity  for  human  beings. 

The  OMNIBUS  producers,  aware  of  Mr.  Bernstein's 
drawing  power,  began  their  1956-57  series  (on  Oaober 
7th  >  with  a  full  program  devoted  to  a  lecture-demonstra- 
tion by  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  development  of  musical 
comedy  in  America.  The  program  was  informative,  enter- 
taining, and  designed  for  television.  No  matter  what  he 
».may  think  of  Mr.  Bernstein's  opinions,  the  viewer's  at- 
tention was  held  to  picture  and  sound.  The  camera  direc- 
tion was  based  uf>on  an  awareness  of  the  presence  of  a 
small,  living-room  audience  attending  to  a  smaller-than- 
lifesize  image  just  a  few  feet  away;  the  performers  were 
seen  by  the  cameras  with  respea  for  the  human  form, 
rather  than  with  the  intention  to  make  them  appear  god- 
like; and  the  music  was  usually  transmitted  with  an  ap- 
preciation for  musical  dynamics  and  instrumental  balance. 
However,  on  the  occasions  when  the  program  required 
the  performance  of  large  groups,  the  produaion  suffered 
from  the  limitations  which  beset  all  television:  —  the 
small  screen  reduces  the  size  of  individuals  in  large  groups, 
to  make  them  appear  like  animated,  jerky  dolls;  the  sound 
becomes  incongruous  with  the  visual  dimension;  and  the 
audience   feels   lefl   out  of  the   experience. 

Of  course,  televised  lecture-demonstrations  on  musical 
subjects  do  not  represent  final  achievements  in  the  use  of 
music  in  television.  Perhaps,  soon,  OMNIBUS,  or  some 
other  production  group,  can  devote  some  of  its  resources 
to  a  produaion,  or  series  of  programs,  using  music  as  the 
subtle,  powerful,  and  {persuasive  tool  which  radio  and  mo- 
tion pictures  have  already  found  it  to  be. 


FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  NEWS 

Two  Academy  Award  winning  motion  picture  directors 
are  becoming  aaive  figures  in  television.  Joseph  L.  Mankie- 
wicz  has  sold  half  of  his  film  production  company,  Figaro 
Inc.,  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  as  an  initial  step 
into  the  television  field.  The  transaction  enables  the  ner^^ork 
to  call  on  the  services  of  Mr.  Mankiewicz  and  his  Figaro 
staff  as  advisors  and  consultants.  Also  at  N.B.C.  William 
Wyler  makes  his  debut  as  a  TV  director  with  Somerset 
Maugham's  "The  Letter ".  Mr.  Wyler  direaed  the  film  adap- 
tation of  the  story,  with  Bette  E>avis  as  star.  Siobhan  Mc- 
Kenna  will  have  the  leading  role  in  the  coming  version  .  .  . 
William  Perlberg  and  a  Hollywood  studio  have  established 
a  fellowship  at  the  University  of  California  for  students 
whose  film-making  courses  require  short  "thesis  produc- 
tions." A  fund  has  been  set  up  by  Hollywood  writers  and 
producers  for  the  raw  film  stock  used  in  the  work.  One  of 
these  produCTions  —  TIME  OUT  OF  WAR  —  won  the 
1954  Academy  Award  in  its  t\^'0  reel  category  .  .  .  Skitch 
Henderson  has  been  signed  by  RCA  Viaor  as  a  conductor, 
to  put  out  a  minimum  of  two  albums  annually  .  .  .  The 
Theatre  Owners  of  America  presented  a  Foreign  Film  Fair 
in  the  week  preceding  their  annual  convention  in  New  York. 
Six  films  from  six  countries  were  screened  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  to  acquaint  theatre  operators  with  the  variety 
and  quality  in  current  international  motion  picture  produc- 
tion .  .  .  Under  a  new  ruling  by  the  Academy  of  Motion 


Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  foreign  films  may  now  be  entered 
in  their  own  class  in  the  annual  competition  for  an  Oscar. 
Heretofore  an  award  for  the  best  foreign  film  was  an  honor- 
ary recognition  voted  by  the  Academy's  Board  of  Directors. 
.  .  .  David  Raksin's  "Serenade"  from  his  main  theme  for 
the  U.P.A.  UNICORN  IN  THE  GARDEN  has  been  record- 
ed by  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  with  Jimmy  Giuffre.  His 
"Paseo  Del  Gallo"  is  to  be  played  on  the  South  German 
Radio's  Festival  Week  of  Light  Music  .  .  .  The  Composers 
and  Lyricists  Guild  of  America  has  sent  ballots  to  its  mem- 
bers for  the  election  of  three  Eastern  and  nine  Western  rep- 
resentatives, from  workers  for  screen,  radio,  television  or 
the  stage.  Leith  Stevens  is  president  of  the  organization  .  .  . 
United  Produaions  of  America  is  plarming  26  half  hour 
shows  for  CBS-TV,  made  up  of  new  cartoons  and  fearuretres 
as  well  as  U.P.A.  produa  formerly  released  by  Colimibia 
Pictures.  Lyn  Murray,  composer  and  conductor,  has  signed 
a  term  contract  with  U.P.A.  as  musical  direaor  .  .  .  Miklos 
Rozsa  will  give  a  course  in  film  scoring  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  during  the  coming  session  .  .  .  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  placed  kinescope  recordings  cover- 
ing the  1955-1956  series  of  N.B.Cs  Wide,  Wide  World  in 
its  reference  department,  ""as  an  authentic  history  of  contem- 
p)orary  life'".  The  Library  is  beginning  to  add  television  ex- 
amples to  its  world-renowned  collection  of  boc^,  scores, 
prints,  sound  recordings  and  films.  All  of  the  scores  for 
Wide,  Wide  World  have  been  written  by  comjxser-conduc- 
tor  David  Broekman,  and  are  available  on  record  .  .  . 


Cinetna 


Ciaiaatcs  is  devoted  to  a  meaningful  exploration  of 
the  cinema  and  the  personalities  involved  in  its  creation. 
Ciieaatis'  main  purpose  is  to  create,  eventually,  i 
discriminating  audience  for  a  mature  screen  product 

"Ciaeaages  is  not  only  far  and  away  the  best  Ameri- 
can film  periodical,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  world." 
-SIGHT  AND  SOUND,  British  Film  InsL 
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THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
Elmer  Bernstein 


The  composition  of  the  score  for  THE  TEN 
COMMANDMENTS  represents  a  year  and  a  half  of  the 
most  exacting  work  I  have  ever  done.  There  were  so  many 
obstacles  to  overcome.  The  first  was  my  own  apprehension 
of  scoring  what  amounts  to  the  birth  of  civilized  ethical 
concepts,  of  scoring  conversation  between  man  and  God, 
of  scoring  the  birth  of  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man  as  a 
free  soul  under  God.  I  don't  think  that  any  true  artist 
should  feel  equal  to  that  task.  I  was  certainly  beset  by  many 
fears  and  doubts.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  easier  if  I 
were  being  called  upon  to  present  a  purely  personal 
approach  to  these  great  matters.  In  the  comjxjsition  of 
motion  picture  music,  however,  the  composer  most  often 
finds  himself  bypassing  his  most  personal  expressions  in 
favor  of  media  and  language  most  certainly  communicative. 

Ex.  1 
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This  is  one  the  primary  concerns  ond  responsibilities  of 
the  screen  composer  —  the  invention  and  adherence  to 
musical  language  which  commimicates  easily  and  spon- 
taneously to  the  audience.  In  this  case  even  this  problem 
was  not  a  simple  one  as  I  was  working  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  producer,  Mr.  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  examine  Mr.  DeMille's 
great  involvement  with  the  scoring  in  one  paragraph.  First 
allow  me  a  personal  note  to  say  that  Cecil  B.  DeMille  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
know.  There  is  no  detail  of  any  aspecx  of  picture  making 
which  escapes  his  very  sharp  scrutiny.  FrtMn  tbe  costuming 
of  the  extra  players  to  details  of  orchestration  and  sound 
recording  Mr.  DeMille  was  indeed  the  master  of  the  fate 
of  his  picture.  He  has  very  definite  con- 
cepts about  music  in  his  films  and  is  inde- 
fatigable in  his  quest  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  correCT  for  his  films.  His  concepts 
are  quite  Wagnerian  both  dramatically 
and  musically.  He  believes  firmly  in  the 
use  of  the  leit-motif  and  the  interplays  of 
these  motifs  in  scenes  which  affect  the 
destinies  of  more  than  one  charaaer.  He 
is  a  great  believer  in  line  and  most  often 
would  insist  upon  hearing  the  lines  played 
on  the  piano  in  the  belief  that  weakness 
of  line  could  be  masked  by  harmonic  in- 
vention and  other  orchestral  and  com- 
positional devices.  A  piano  demonstration 
of  composition  played  for  him  in  a  full, 
fiorid  piano  arrangement  would  invaribly 
bring  a  request  for  a  "one  finger"  demon- 
stration of  the  line.  He  is  a  "spontaneous 
reactor,"  becoming  warmly  enthusiastic 
about  things  which  please  him  and  equally 
distuirbed  about  things  which  irritate  him. 
I  found  it  quite  possible  to  disagree  as 
long  as  I  was  completely  candid  and 
honest;  to  attempt  to  gain  an  end  in 
devious  ways  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
procedure  with  Mr.  DeMille,  as  he  is  much 
too  astute  a  gentleman  to  be  taken  in  by 
politicking.  To  sum  up,  let's  say  that  Mr. 
DeMille  knew  what  he  wanted  and  had 
the  energy  and  drive  to  keep  at  it  until  he 
got  it  out  of  you. 

Now  some  general  musical  problems. 
In  some  cases  we  were  faced  with  creating 
Egyptian  source  music.  Since  no  system 
of  musical  notation  is  extant,  we  studied 
the  instnmients  of  the  period  and  found 
a  rich  assortment  of  woodwind  and  per- 
cussion instruments.  They  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  richness  of  color  and  a  very  limited 
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Ex.  3 
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scale.  Several  compositions  in  this  vein 
were  created,  some  of  which  remain  in 
the  release  print  of  the  picture.  A  few 
were  cut  as  it  was  felt  that  the  sounds, 
while  authentic,  might  be  unpleasant  to 
the  modern  ear.  There  are  numerous  fan- 
fares for  which  I  employed  natural  horns 
which  impart  a  wild,  barbaric  quality  to 
their  sound.  The  only  "tricky"  effects 
employed  were  in  the  burning  bush 
sequence  in  which  the  string  choir  was 
reinforced  by  a  novachord,  and  in  the 
sequence  of  the  pestilence  in  which 
several  electronic  devices  were  used  to 
help  impart  a  feeling  of  terror.  The  or- 
chestra at  its  greatest  strength  consisted 
of  seventy-one  musicians.  The  only  un- 
orthodox feature  was  the  presence  of  eight 
horns.  The  music  was  recorded  in  a  con- 
ventional single  channel  setup  on  full 
coat  magnetic  film  and  transferred  to 
optical  film  upon  the  completion  of  dub- 
bing. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  this  score  was 
approached  on  the  basis  of  creating 
themes  for  all  the  major  characters  and 
forces.  I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate 
some  of  the  usages  in  different  situations. 
Ex.  1  is  a  forthright  statement  of  the 
theme  of  Moses  as  it  appears  in  the  Main 
Title  or  Prelude.  Moses  emerges  as  com- 
plex figure  in  THE  TEN  COMMAND- 
MENTS. Found  in  the  basket  on  the  Nile 
by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  he  is  reared 
in  the  palace  as  a  prince.  He  is  temporal 
power,  a  warrior,  a  suitor  of  the  throne 
princess,  in  all,  a  glamorous,  human  figure. 
Later  he  is  fallen  from  favor,  outcast  from 
Egypt.  He  is  a  skeptic  concerning  his  God 
until,  transformed  by  his  experience  at 
the  burning  bush,  he  returns  to  Egypt  as 
God's  messenger  to  lead  his  people  from 
bondage.  The  treatment  of  the  theme  in 
Ex.  1  relates  to  Moses  as  a  prince  of 
Egypt;  its  martial  stride  and  "fleshy" 
orchestration  tell  of  temporal  power. 

Ex.  2  is  a  treatment  of  the  Moses  theme 
for  his  discovery  as  an  infant.  Here  both 
rhythmically  and  in  its  transparent  wood- 
wind setting  it  is  imbued  with  the  feeling 
of  lullaby. 
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Ex.  4 


Ex.  3  is  yet  another  treatment  of  the 
same  material  Here  Moses,  fallen  frcxn 
favor,  is  driven  out  into  the  desen  "where 
men  are  purged  and  cleansed  for  God's 
great  purpose".  Here  the  arrogance  is 
gone.  In  tempo,  treatment  and  orchestra- 
tion we  have  a  wanderer  in  a  desperate 
search  for  his  God  and  the  meaning  of  his 
life.  This  might  be  a  good  place  to  tadde 
the  problems  of  thematic  style.  From  Mr. 
DeMilles  point  of  view  the  problem  to 
tackle  was  story  telling.  From  my  point  of 
view  the  problem  at  some  point  had  to 
reduce  itself  to  questions  of  throu^  what 
musical  idiom.  Even  if  we  could  have 
resurrected  the  music  of  the  ancients  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  idiom  would  have 
been  communicative  to  our  ears.  I  was 
most  anxious  to  avoid  the  time-worn 
augmented  seconds  that  seem  to  represent 
the  easy  way  to  say  Hebrew  in  music  I 
turned  rather  to  more  modem  modes  of 
more  recent  Hebrew  music  and  so  we  find 
the  Moses  theme  loosely  based  on  the 
dorian  mode,  whose  major  sixth  in  midst 
of  the  minor  feeling  appears  to  be  some- 
what characteristic  of  a  more  vigorous  side 
of  Hebrew  music  Do  not  assume  any- 
thing clinical  or  scholarly  in  this  approach, 
however,  as  our  main  goal  was  the 
immediate  communication  c^  story  and 
emotion  rather  than  a  scholarly  recreation 
of  Hebrew  music. 

Ex.  4  is  the  theme  of  the  seductive, 
langorous  throne  princess.  Here  we  have 
a  pure  fabrication.  This  is  not  in  any 
sense  ethnic  music,  but  its  chromatic 
meanderings  impart  a  suggestion  of  the 
exotic,  the  presence  of  incense. 
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In  the  theme  of  the  Hebrew  people 
( Ex.  5 )  we  have  a  marriage  of  the  dorian 
feeling  of  the  Moses  theme  with  the- 
suggestion  of  our  old  friend,  the  aug- 
mented second.  This  theme  was  primarily 
projected  against  a  background  of  suffer- 
ing and  slavery  and  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  fresh  material  in  the  scenes  of 
the  exodus. 


Ex.  5 
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Rameses  is  the  ruthless  natural  son  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  brings  about  Moses' 
downfall  in  the  palace  and  goes  on  to 
becotne  the  tyrannical  ruler  of  Egypt, 
finally  brought  to  his  knees  by  his  indif- 
ference to  the  laws  of  man  and  God.  Ex. 
6  is  his  theme,  faintly  modal,  always 
pompous  and  relentless. 
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Joshua,  the  fervent  military  organizer 
of  the  exodus,  is  represented  primarily  by 
a  characteristic  horn  call.  Ex.  7  shows  a 
development  of  the  call  leading  to  a  gentle 
theme  that  represents  his  love  for  the 
water  girl,  Lilia. 
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We  now  come  to  the  most  diflScult 
problem  of  alL  From  the  very  outset  all 
of  us  concerned  with  this  projea  had  been 
giving  much  thought  to  the  projection  of 
the  concept  of  God,  which  is  a  vital  faaor 
in  the  mifolding  of  this  picture. 

The  creative  artist  who  tackles  this 
problem  may  not  find  the  solution  difficult 
if  he  is  primarily  concerned  with  a  sub- 
jective expression  of  his  own  feeling  in 
relation  to  God.  In  a  medium  like  motion 
pictures  the  artist  caimot  afford  the 
luxury  of  subjectivity.  In  a  medium  which 
reaches  more  people  in  one  month  than  a 
so<alled  "serious  composer"  reaches  in 
an  entire  lifetime  it  is  necessary  that  the 
screen  composer  have  some  recognition 
of  the  "language  barrier"  which  exists 
between  his  own  higjily  sophisticated  (we 
hope)  language  and  the  more  primitive 
musical  language  of  his  vast  and  varied 
audience.  The  screen  composer  must  also 
have  an  honest  desire  to  communicate 
with  his  audience.  The  snob  is  lost  in  this 
medium.  His  future  is  an  obscure  end 
with  a  small  coterie.  The  composer  who 
either  by  choice  or  necessity  invents 
tortured  musical  devices  to  mask  a  weak- 
ness of  line  or  lack  of  spontaneity  of 
emotion  is  similarly  doomed.  Lest  there 
be  any  misunderstanding  let  me  restate 
that  I  am  referring  to  the  motion  picture 
as  it  is  constituted  today.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  when  an  artist  works  in  a 
medium  in  which  he  has  a  captive 
audience,  he  then  has  the  responsibility  to 
communicate  with  it  in  a  language  it 
understands.  It  was  an  acute  awareness 
of  this  problem  which  led  me  to  pro- 
crastitute  for  some  time  in  the  creation  of 
music  for  the  scenes  which  concerned 
themselves  with  the  presence  of  God.  In 
music  God  could  be  many  things;  Greg- 
orian chants,  Palestrina,  Eich,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  or  perhaps  the  Verdi  of  the 
Requiem,  or  perhaps  I  Believe.  I  am  not 
building  up  to  confessing  that  I  took  all 
these  elements  and  fused  them  in  some 
mechanical  way.  I  mention  the  foregoing 
to  try  to  give  the  reader  an  understanding 
of  the  thoughts  that  were  conditioning 
my  efforts  as  I  approached  the  problem. 
The  result  appears  below  as  Ex.  8.  This 
is  the  most  forthright  statement  of  the 
theme  as  it  appears  in  the  prelude.  After 
all  this  introduaion  I  dare  not  make  any 
comments  of  my  own  about  this  theme. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  try  to  judge 
whether  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  set  out 
to  accomplish  with  this  theme.  That  is 
something  the  millions  of  people  who  see 
this  film  will  have  to  judge  for  themselves. 
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Ex.  9  is  a  treatment  of  the  theme  which 
occurs  as  Moses  returns  from  the  burning 
bush  and  realizes  for  the  first  time  that 
he  is  God's  messenger  and  will  liberate 
his  people  in  bondage. 
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Ex.  10 
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Ex.  10  is  a  more  wrathful  God  puni^ 
ing  the  wicked  after  the  debauch  of  the 
golden  calf  sequence. 
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The  question  of  authenticity  was  one 
which  retximed  to  plague  us  periodically. 
It  had  been  clearly  established  that  the 
first  funaion  of  the  music  would  be  to 
aid  charaaer  delineation  and  thereby 
funaion  in  a  somewhat  "narrative  fash- 
ion". However  there  were  always  the 
scenes  with  Egyptian  musicians.  Ex.  11  is 
one  of  the  more  successful  solutions  of 
this  problem.  The  scale  is  a  limited  one, 
as  were  the  ancient  scales.  The  orchestra- 
tion was  designed  to  come  as  close  to 
authenticity  as  possible.  Since  the  sounds 
of  the  ancient  instruments  are  known  to 
us,  if  not  the  musical  materials,  it  was 
possible  to  recreate  a  fine  approximation 
of  what  an  Egyptian  orchestra  might 
have  sounded  like,  if  not  what  they  actu- 
ally played.  I  can  only  guess  that  I  made 
a  pretty  good  stab  at  what  the  sound  was 
like,  because  it  caused  some  discomfort  to 
the  modern  ear.  Unfortunately  little  of  the 
sound  remains  in  the  picture  and  that 
which  is  there  is  played  at  a  rather  low 
level,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  this 
phase  of  things,  listen  to  the  music  that 
is  played  as  the  royal  dancers  perform  in 
the  palace  of  Pharaoh. 
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Ex.   12 


The  exodus,  Ex.  12,  was  a  point  of  con- 
tention for  a  while.  The  question  here  was 
whether  we  should  attempt  a  "Hebraic 
anthem"  or  not.  In  the  long  run  the  no's 
won,  but  not  before  I  had  tried  several 
approaches  of  my  own.  The  general 
consensus  was  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
music  was  to  give  a  feeling  of  elation.  It 
was  argued  that  any  presentation  of 
Hebrew  music  of  that  period  would  be  of 
academic  interest  at  best,  and  would  be  of 
no  value  at  all  if  its  elements  were  too 
foreign  to  communicate  the  excitement 
we  were  attempting  to  generate.  This  was 
once  again  a  projection  of  the  general 
problem.  In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  attempted  to  "flavor"  what  is  essen- 
tially a  familiar  idiom  with  certain  modal 
elements  which  at  times  impact  a  feeling 
of  antiquity.  The  foremost  concern  of  all « 
was  the  greatest  possible  communication 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  thought  that  this 
picture  will  probably  reach  more  people 
than  any  other  picture  in  the  history  of 
the  art  form.  If,  in  sacrificing  some  of 
my  more  subjective  expression,  I  have  in 
some  way  made  this  piaure  a  more 
exciting  experience  for  some  people'  I 
don't  know,  in  some  corner  of  the  world 
I  shall  probably  never  see,  I  would  con- 
sider this  a  sacrifice  well  made. 
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I  canooc  coodude  witboat  acknowl- 
edging the  aid  of  Mr.  Henry  Noerdlinger 
in  research,  Mr.  Henry  Wilcoxon,  whose 
knowledge  of  Mr.  DeMille's  artistic  think- 
ing was  an  invaluable  aid  and  a  calming 
faaor  at  some  difficult  moments,  and 
finally  Mr.  Roy  Fjastad,  a  veritable  bul- 
wark of  strength  at  even  the  most  trying 
moments,  who  reposed  his  absolute  confi- 
dence in  me  and  had  faith  in  the  outcome 
at  all  times.  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
got  through  the  job  at  that  particular 
stage  of  my  career  without  Mr.  Fjastad's 
steadfast  loyalty  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  DeMille  afforded  me  the  great 
opportunity,  but  what  can  be  added  to  the 
many  words  wrinen  about  him.'  Suffice 
to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  that 
I  learned  under  his  tutelage.  He  is  like 
all  extraordinary  men,  unique,  a  great  man 
of  his  chosen  profession  and  his  times. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  .  .  . 
Paramount.  Charlton  Heston,  Anne  Bax- 
ter. Produced  and  directed  by  Cecil  B. 
DeMille.  Music,  Elmer  BemsteirL  Or- 
chestrations, Lucien  Cailliet,  Van  Cleave, 
Leo  Shuken. 
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CURRENT  SCORES 


GIANT 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make 
GIANT  any  shorter.  The  State  of  Texas  is  big;  the  book  by 
Edna  Ferber  about  its  loud,  proud  people  in  their  vast 
domain  stretches  over  several  generations  and  several 
hundred  pages.  Perhaps  influenced  by  the  shibboleth  of 
size  now  hypnotizing  the  film  industry,  George  Stevens 
ignored  the  still,  small  voice  of  self-criticism  and  let  the 
film  run  on  and  on  (for  three  hours  and  eighteen  minutes) 
through  incidents  and  scenes  arid  conversations  that  might 
have  been  crisped  or  cut. 

When  one  grew  tired  of  reading  about  Bick  Benedict's 
over- weening  pride  and  arrogance  as  head  of  the  huge  Reata 
Ranch,  or  his  intolerance  of  his  eastern  wife's  sense  of  the 
humanities,  one  could  put  the  book  down.  But  the  film, 
alternating  vastness  and  intimacy,  is  with  us  every  minute 
of  the  time,  following  every  thread  of  several  sub-plots. 
Scenes  that  feature  Jett  Rick,  the  underdog  grown  rich 
through  striking  oil,  are  drawn  out  so  that  the  teen-agers 
can  feast  on  their  idolized  James  Dean. 

Dimitri  Tiomkin  has  wisely  praaiced  the  only  restraint 
in  the  undertaking.  His  musical  score  makes  no  attempt  to 
underline,  expose  or  even  punctuate  dozens  of  scenes,  where 
music  might  be  an  interloper  or  tend  to  lend  an  importance 
they  do  not  possess.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  score 
is  the  use  of  a  single  instruiment,  a  wailing  harmonica,  to 
accompany  some  of  the  lonely,  spreading  scenes  of  Texas 
prairie,  then  building  to  full  symphonic  size  (for  example, 
when  Bick  surveys  the  hugeness  of  his  holdings)  as  a 
dramatic  scene  builds  or  the  locale  changes.  Tiomkin's  use 
of  'theme"  music  is  apparent:  the  song  "Giant"  and  the 
"Jett  Rink  Ballad"  (a  pseudo-cowboy  tune)  pervade 
throughout.  The  laner  is  the  basis  for  many  variations: 
soundings  like  a  thin  thread  on  the  harmonica  through  the 
powerful  surge  of  music  to  accomjjany  Jett's  oil  strike,  up 
big  and  brassy  when  Jett  tells  his  news;  turned  into  different 
rhythms,  even  jazz. 

Tiomkin  has  secured  some  fine  effects  with  sudden 
bursts  of  noise  and  music:  the  crash  of  oil  pumps  after  the 
quiet,  pregnant  moment  when  Jett  plays  his  toy  slot  ma- 
chine, "always  lucky";  the  blare  of  a  diesel  engine  whistle 
as  the  train  sweeps  across  the  screen  to  bring  the  soldiers 
home;  the  sting  of  the  branding  iron  on  the  calf's  flesh. 

The  composer  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  on  familiar 
sources  to  point  up  appropriate  situations:  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  Leslie's  Maryland 
home;  "Dixie"  on  the  lone  harmonica  at  a  party;  all  the 
Texas  songs  whenever  needed. 

QUAINTANCE  EATON 


GIANT  .   .  .  Warner  Brothers.    Elizabeth  Taylor,  Rock 

Hudson,  James  Dean.    Direaor,  George  Stevens.    Music 

composed  and  conducted  by  Dimitri  Tiomkin. 

Songs:   Dimitri  Tiomkin,  Paul  Francis  Webster:    Giant, 

There's  Never  Been  Anyone  Else  But  You,  Jett  Rink's 

Ballad. 

Records:  Giant;  Music  from  the  Sound  Track.  (Capitol  W 
773)  The  three  strong  themes  that  reappear  in  these 
selections  from  Mr.  Tiomkin's  score  are  already  popular 
in  song  form.  The  record  has  one  of  the  most  effective 
passages  in  the  big  score  —  "Road  to  Reata,"  where  the 
"Giant"  and  "Love"  themes  are  combined  with  the  sound  of 
the  wind  for  the  bride's  coming  to  her  new  home  —  the 
lonely  Viaorian  mansion  in  the  middle  of  the  endless 
prairie. 

Giant:  Rusty  Draper,  Mercury;  Jinimy  Wakely,  George 
Gates,  Coral;  Jack  Pleis,  Decca;  Jack  Carroll,  RKO-Unique. 
There's  Never  Been  Anyone  Else  But  You:  David  Carroll, 
Mercury;  George  Gates,  Cord;  David  Rose,  M-G-M; 
William  Lewis,  RCA;  Bob  Graybo,  Joe  Leahy,  Sparton;  Bob 
Graybo,  RKO-Unique.  Giant,  There's  Never  Been  Anyone 
Else  But  You:  Ray  Heindorf,  Columbia;  Art  Mooney, 
M-G-M;  Les  Baxter,  Capitol. 

Sheet  Music:  M.  Witmark  &  Sons. 


THE  BRAVE  ONE 

Victor  Young  was  especially  fond  of  the  music  of  the 
Latin  countries.  Four  of  his  best  scores  were  written  for 
films  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  settings  —  FOR  WHOM 
THE  BELL  TOLLS,  A  MEDAL  FOR  BENNIE,  THE  BULL- 
FIGHTER AND  THE  LADY,  and  lastly  THE  BRA"VTB 
ONE,  completed  shortly  before  his  sudden  death.  He  had 
"real  fun"  doing  the  score  for  THE  BRAVE  ONE,  he  said. 
The  story  of  the  love  of  a  Mexican  lad  for  a  champion  bull 
was  "born  for  music",  and  he  had  been  given  freedom  to  do 
as  he  chose  by  the  film's  producers,  Frank  and  Maurice  King. 

In  preparation,  Mr.  Young  steeped  himself  in  the 
music  of  Brahms,  Rubenstein,  Debussy  and  Rachmaninoff 
to  get  into  the  romantic  mood  he  wanted  for  his  under- 
scoring. He  applied  his  extensive  knowledge  of  folk-tune 
forms  in  several  passages,  working  them  out  in  terms  of 
the  guitar.  The  three  fanfares  opening  the  bullfight 
sequence  were  used  to  tie  in  the  simultaneous  action  in  the 
ring  and  the  child's  frantic  efforts  to  save  his  bull.  In  its 
big  symphonic  effects,  its  feeling  for  melody  and  local  color, 
THE  BRAVE  ONE  presents  an  excellent  example  of  a  Vic- 
tor Young  score.  The  whistled  phrase  that  marks  Leonardo's 
ownership  of  the  splendid  animal  and  that  finally  closes  the 
film  was  the  only  expression  of  the  producers'  taste. 

MARY  POWELL 

THE  BRAVE  ONE  .  .  .  King  Brothers;  RKO  Radio. 
Michel  Ray,  Rodolfo  Hoyos.  Director,  Irving  Rapper. 
Music,  Viaor  Young. 

Record:  The  Brave  One;  Music  from  the  Sound  Track. 
(Decca  DL  8344)  Victor  Young  conducts  the  Munich 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  seleaions  from  his  score.    There 


The  Barbecue  at  Reata. 
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is  considerable  variety  in  the  well-written  numbers,  from 
the  bright  playfulness  of  those  dealing  with  the  boy  and  his 
pet  to  the  sombre  melodies  foreshadowing  their  possible 
separation  and  the  bull's  fate  in  the  arena.  The  film's  chang- 
ing moods  are  especially  well  caught  in  "Leonardo's  Quest", 
which  Mr.  Young  had  intended  to  lengthen  into  a  sym- 
phonic tone  poem. 


FRIENDLY  PERSUASION 

If  the  Quakers  do  not  approve  of  music  (as 
FRIENDLY  PERSUASION  would  have  you  believe),  they 
are  not  going  to  be  very  happy  about  this  picture,  although 
the  rest  of  the  world  undoubtedly  will  welcome  it  warmly. 
Music  accompanies  the  story  all  the  way,  in  Dimitri 
Tiomkin's  individual  manner. 

This  Tiomkin  style  uses  themes,  much  as  Richard 
Wagner  did.  In  the  case  of  FRIENDLY  PERSUASION,  the 
chief  theme  is  "Thee  I  Love ",  but  there  are  almost  a  dozen 
others,  requiring  much  more  detailed  study  to  recognize. 
Tiomkin  has  done  his  usual  job  of  excellent  craftsmanship, 
providing  merry  accompaniments  for  Gary  Cooper,  the 
preacher's  husband,  in  his  peccadillo  (racing  a  Methodist's 
buggy)  and  many  sentimental  and  tuneful  moments  for  the 
lovely  farm  scenes  and  the  romance  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation. He  has  added  to  the  drama  of  the  poignant  war 
sequences  in  which  the  son,  played  sensitively  by  Anthony 
Perkins,  defends  his  countryside  in  spite  of  his  religious 
scruples. 

After  Mother  has  betrayed  her  own  preaching  by 
thwacking  a  Rebel  soldier  for  mistreating  her  pet  goose,  the 
sound  of  the  forbidden  organ  is  heard  in  this  Quaker  home 
at  last.  Music  is  really  the  victor. 

QUAINTANCE  EATON 

FRIENDLY  PERSUASION  .  .  .  AUied  Artists.  Gary 
Cooper,  Dorothy  McGuire.  Director,  William  Wyler. 
Music  composed  and  conduaed  by  Dimitri  Tiomkin. 
Songs,  Dimitri  Tiomkin,  Paul  Francis  Webster:  Thee  I 
Love,  Marry  Me,  Marry  Me,  Mockingbird  in  a  Willow  Tree, 
Indiana  Holiday,  Coax  Me  a  Little. 

Records:  Friendly  Persuasion;  Albums  (Coral,  Dot, 
Unique);  Thee  I  Love:  Pat  Boone  (Dot);  Four  Aces 
Decca);  Anthony  Perkins  (Epic);  Lou  Busch  (Capitol); 
Michael  Legrand  (Columbia);  George  Gates  (Coral); 
David  Rose  (M-G-M);  Bob  Graybo  (Unique);  Indiana 
Holiday:  Lawrence  Welk  (Coral). 


TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON 

The  film  score  for  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 
MOON  is  based  primarily  upon  Okinawan  folk  music  and 
performed  on  the  samisen,  koto,  hichiriki,  shakuhachi  and 
percussion  instruments.  Music  is  employed  only  when 
music  is  either  being  sung  or  performed  on  the  screen,  except 
for  the  opening  credits  ( abstracted  from  the  final  Teahouse 
scene).  "The  song  and  dance  music  utilized  is  oriental  music 
void  of  Western  compositional  techniques.  This  music  plays 
a  purely  functional  role  throughout;  the  entrance  of  Lotus 
Blossom  to  Tobiki  accompanied  by  the  male  Okinawans 
singing  a  joyful  folk  song;   Lotus  Blossom's  captivating 


Glenn  Ford,  Marlon  Brando,  Machiko  Kyo,  Eddie  Albert 


serenade  to  Captain  Fisby  played  on  the  samisen;  the 
culminating  Teahouse  ritual  performance  by  the  "Ladies 
League  for  Democratic  Action ",  turned  Geishas  under  Lotus 
Blossom's  tutelage.  This  song  and  dance  production  consists 
of  a  lovely  folk  song  sung  by  a  fourteen -year-old  girl  and  a 
dance  which  features  Lotus  Blossom  and  the  newly  instructed 
Geishas.  The  score  keeps  in  the  true  Kabuki  tradition  of 
rhythmic  vitality  and  drive,  semitonic  penta-scale  and  the 
exciting  counterpoint  which  arises  from  the  different  in- 
struments anticipating  each  other.  The  film  score  differs 
from  the  original  stage  version  by  Dai-Koeng  Lee  as  there 
was  no  necessity  to  bridge  or  introduce  scenes  in  the  film; 
the  fade-in  technique  was  employed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

SHELDON  SOFFER 

TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON  . . .  Metro.  Marlon 
Brando,  Glenn  Ford.  Director,  Daniel  Mann.  Musical 
supervision,  Saul  Chaplin.  Okinawan  songs  composed  or 
arranged  by  Kikuko  Kanai. 

(Mr.  Soffer  was  Conductor  of  the  National  Company  of 
"Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon.") 


BUNDLE  OF  JOY 

Color,  music  and  that  wholesome  young  couple,  Debbie 
Reynolds  and  Eddie  Fisher,  refurbish  BACHELOR 
MOTHER,  the  comedy  that  Ginger  Rogers  and  David 
Niven  played  somewhat  differently  years  ago.  Salesgirl 
Debbie  is  credited  with  being  the  mother  of  a  baby  she  has 
found,  and  until  things  are  straightened  out,  misunder- 
standings and  tunes  tumble  over  each  other  in  carefree 
succession.  The  seven  Myrow-Gordon  songs,  given  lush 
Hugo  Winterhalter  arrangements  and  performance,  are  sung 
in  the  best  Fisher  style,  two  of  them  with  Miss  Reynolds. 
Choreographer  Nick  Castle's  high  spot  is  a  riotous  dance 
contest,  accompanied  by  a  Myrow  rock'n  roll  number, 
"Tempo  Fugit".  This  is  definitely  not  a  think  film. 

MARY  POWELL 

BUNDLE  OF  JOY  .  .  .  RKO  Radio.  Eddie  Fisher,  Debbie 
Reynolds.  Director,  Norman  Taurog.  Songs,  Josef  Myrow, 
Mack  Gordon:  Bundle  of  Joy,  All  About  Love,  Some  Day 
Soon,  I  Never  Felt  This  Way  Before,  Worry  About 
Tomorrow,  Lullaby  in  Blue,  You're  Perfect  in  Every 
Department.  Songs  arranged  and  conducted  by  Hugo 
Winterhalter.  Background  score  adapted  and  conducted  by 
Walter  Scharf.  Musical  numbers  and  dances  staged  by  Nick 
Castle. 


It 


Records:  Worry  About  Tommorrow,  Bill  Fontaine;  /  Never 
Felt  This  Way  Before,  E>elores  Parker;  Lullaby  in  Blue, 
Edith  Adams.  (RKO  Unique) ;  All  About  Love,  Some  Day 
Soo«,  Eddie  Fisher.    (RCA  Victor). 

Sheet  Music:  Lamas  Music  Corp^  New  Y<rfc 

ON  SUCH  A  NIGHT 

It  is  almost  t^entj-five  years  since  John  Christie  started 
the  Glyndebourne  Opera  Festival  with  performance  of  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro"  on  his  Elizabethan  estate  on  the  Sussex 
I>owns.  The  opera  presentations  given  annually  in  this 
setting  have  become  a  cherished  and  internationally 
respeaed  part  of  English  musical  life.  ON  SUCH  A 
NIGHT  is  a  handsome,  lightly  dramatised  account  of  one 
of  them.  Groups  of  people  in  evening  dress  board  a  day- 
time train  in  Victoria  Station,  and  a  curious  American 
tourist  (oddly  provincial,  by  the  way)  follows  them  to  see 
what  its  all  about.  Journey's  end  proves  to  be  Glynde- 
bourne, where  titled  opera-goer  Marie  Lohr  gets  the  young 
man  into  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  by  appealing  to  Mr. 
Christie  himself.  The  films  excellent  opera  extracts  are 
taken  mostly  from  the  second  and  the  last  acts  of  "Figaro ", 
with  Sesto  Bruscantini  as  Figaro  and  Sena  Jurinac  as  the 


Sesto   Bruscandno    (Figaro),   Frances   Bible    (Chembino), 
Elena  Rizzieri  (Susanna). 

Countess.  Producer  Carl  Ebert  appears  in  a  short  flashback, 
rehearsing  Mme.  Jurinac  for  the  "Sul'aria"  duet.  Vittorio 
Gui  conducts  and  the  orchestra  is  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Apart  from  its  musical  interest,  in  its  brief  35  minutes  the 
film  carries  a  nice  and  not  over-serious  feeling  of  the 
occasion  —  the  beaury  of  the  setting,  the  devotion  of  the 
Festival's  followers. 

MARIE  HAMILTON 

ON  SUCH  A  NIGHT  .  .  .  Rank  Screen  Services  Ltd.; 
British  Information  Services.  David  Knight,  Marie  Lohr. 
Director,  Anthony  Asquith.  Music,  Benjamin  FrankeL 


"8  X  8";  AN  HOTTER  VIEW  WITH  HANS  RICHTER 
Gideon  Bacbmann 


Bachmann:  As  your  visual  images  are  on  the  symbolic 
level,  I  would  imagine  you  had  a  problem  in  adjusting  your 
sound  to  correspond  to  the  flow  of  pictures. 

Richter:  Yes,  but  then  sound  is  always  a  special  prob- 
lem in  film  making.  I  still  believe  that  this  relatively  new 
medium,  film,  has  not  been  developed  more  than  to  the 
"first  three  or  four  letters  of  the  alphabet. '  We  have  used 
film  in  many  different  ways,  but  the  discoveries  are  just 
beginning.  If  that  \s  90'7c  true  for  film  in  general,  it  is 
1509f  true  for  film  sound.  Today  we  nearly  always  use 
sound  as  it  was  used  during  the  silent  period  —  first,  to 
cover  up  coughing  in  the  audience,  or  whispering  or  kissing 
or  shufiling  of  feet  and  popcorn  munching,  and  second,  to 
get  background  music  to  underline  some  mood.  I  once 
heard  a  lecture  given  by  a  famous  American  composer  in 
which  he  said  that  sound  in  Hollywood  is  used  exclusively 
as  background,  and  rightly  so.  I  don't  agree  at  all.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course;  in  HIGH  NOON,  for  instance, 
sound  (the  song)  is  used  as  an  aaive  and  dramatic  part. 

What  is  the  reason  that  sound  is  generally  used  so 
unimaginatively  and  passively?  Music  is  an  an  form  that 
has  grown  over  thousands  of  years.  It  has  developed  its  own 
laws,  has  grown  into  a  language  of  its  own,  with  its  own 
principles  and  sryle  according  to  its  own  aesthetic  and  cul- 
tural needs.  How  can  one  expect  an  art  form  in  its  own 
right  and  corresp)Onding  to  the  demand  of  an  audience  con- 
ditioned to  its  form,  to  fit  like  a  glove  over  the  new  rebel- 
lious medium  of  the  film.'   It  does  not. 

Sound  in  film  has  its  own  problems  and  they  are  not 
musical  problems  specifically,  but  dramatic  ones.  Music  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  comes  into  it  as  far  as  the 
trained  ear,  the  feeling  for  rhythm  is  concerned  —  but  not 
as  music  per  se  —  not  as  musical  tradition  or  musical  form. 


Music  can  and  should  be  used,  but  in  a  far  more  aaive  way 
or,  as  the  traditionalist  would  say,  in  an  un-musical  way. 

I  have  made  my  new  film  "8  x  8"  as  an  independent 
artist,  and  that  gives  me  the  freedom  to  experiment  with 
sound  as  well  as  with  the  image.  I  think  I  have  opened  in 
"8  x  8"  a  number  of  new  ways  in  the  use  of  sound.  In  spite 
of  what  I  have  said  so  far,  I  start  the  film  with  a  burst  of 
music,  romantic  cbvichord  music.  After  the  audience  settles 
down  and  relaxes,  the  changes  start  —  whole  sequences  with 
sound  effects  only,  interrupted  speech,  etc  In  principle  I 
would  like  to  say  that  sound  in  film  is  a  problem  whose 
solution  still  lies  in  the  future.  It  is  different  from  the 
usual  problems  presented  to  the  musician  or  composer  oi 
today. 

Bachmann:  You  mean  it  is  not  important  whether 
the  music  we  use  in  the  film  is  good  or  bad  by  itself? 

Richter:  It  had  better  be  good,  of  course,  but  tfiat  is 
not  the  point,  because  what  maners  is  that  the  sound 
(including  the  music)  fulfills  a  dramatic  function  parallel 
to  the  image  but  not  subjugated  to  it.  Though  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  film  as  a  visual  language,  I  also  believe  that 
sound  should  play  an  aaive  and  aeative  pan.  This  aeative 
pan  can  only  be  fulfilled  if  sound  frees  itself  from  the  tra- 
dition of  music,  just  as  the  image  had  to  free  itself  (and 
still  has  to)  from  the  tradition  of  the  theatre  and  literature. 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  opinion.  I  have  used  sound  in 
my  new  film  exaaly  that  way.  I  have  cut  up  the  conven- 
tioiul  elements  of  the  aural  world  —  sound  effects,  music 
and  speech  —  into  small  seaions,  and  by  re-editing  them 
in  a  new  sequence,  playing  them  forwards  and  backwards 
or  in  any  manner  I  found  necessary,  I  have  used  them  to 
construa  the  sound  track  for  "8  x  8".  I  have  composed  with 
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sound  as  I  do  with  pictures.  Perhaps  there  is  a  relation  here 
to  a  trend  in  modern  music,  represented  by  Edgar  Varese, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  modern  composers,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  has  been  musically  articulating  the 
cacaphony  of  our  world,  of  our  time,  into  rich  "symphonies" 
never  heard  before. 

Bachmann:  You  mean  what  is  known  as  "music  con- 
crete".^ 

Richter:  Not  exaaly.  Music  concrete  in  my  opinion 
is  only  a  variation  of  Varese.  And  Varese  as  well  as  music 
concrete  are  in  a  way  the  outgrowths  of  ideas  of  futurism. 
The  original  sound-organ  which  the  Italian  Russolo  built 
in  1909  played  nothing  but  street  noises,  fire  engines,  ma- 
chines and  other  sound  effects.  It  is  a  movement  of  our 
time,  this  incorporation  of  the  world  of  sound  that  we  hear 
in  our  cities  into  music.  This  sound  we  normally  reject  as 
disturbing  noise.  Nevertheless  we  are  already  accustomed 
and  conditioned  to  it.  Once  fully  integrated  into  the  articu- 
lated world  of  musical  art,  it  will  be  just  as  acceptable  as 
Picasso  or  Kandinski.  Though  today  it  is  still  revolting  to 
the  "classical"  listener,  I  feel  it  is  enjoyable,  exciting  and 
...  it  is  ours. 

Bachmann:  Could  you  give  us  examples  of  how  you 
use  sound  in  your  film  to  illustrate  your  theories? 

Richter:  I  have  one  sequence  in  which  a  man  is  play- 
ing chess  with  himself.  He  seems  to  be  extremely  nervous 
and  disturbed  with  the  problems  on  the  board.  And  rightly 
so,  because  there  is  a  wrong  figure  on  th  chess-board  which 
frustrates  him.  I  used  stuttering  as  a  theme  for  sound  in 
this  sequence,  the  desire  to  express  something  but  the  in- 
ability to  do  so.  I  had  a  trumpet  stuttering,  a  melody  that 
never  comes  through,  people  stuttering,  machine  sounds 
accelerated  and  retarded,  a  thwarted  effort  to  count  from  one 
to  ten,  all  building  up  to  such  a  climax  that  the  idea  could 
not  possibly  be  lost.  When  eventually  a  symbolic  Muse 
comes  to  free  the  man  from  his  frustration,  everything  falls 
into  place;  the  trumpet  blows  its  theme  melodiously  and 
all  is  right  again.  I  used  strains  and  words  here,  but  they 
are  neither  music  nor  dialogue.  Although  they  have  no 
rational  continuity,  they  still  make  sense  by  themselves  as 
the  expression  of  inhibition  and  as  active  dramatic  partici- 
pants in  the  film. 

Another  example  is  the  sound  in  the  Cocteau-enacted 
"Queening  of  the  Pawn".  Instead  of  using  music  or  a  poem 
by  Cocteau,  I  took  three  sentences  from  a  chess-book  for 
beginners  and  had  them  spoken  in  French,  English,  Italian 
and  German,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  way  the  picture 
went  and  sometimes  against  it,  fast  and  slow,  in  pieces  and 
single  words,  and  finally,  as  a  kind  of  chorale,  all  four 
unisono.  I  treated  it  as  a  musical  theme,  a  fugue,  which  I 
developed,  sustaining  the  forwards  and  backwards  steps  of 
Cocteau 's  aaing. 

Bachmann:  But  there  is,  after  all,  real  music  in  the 
film,  too,  music  which  is  not  disturbed  to  create  a  dramatic 
effect. 

Richter:  True.  It  includes  Robert  Abramson's  lovely 
clavichord  improvisations,  Oscar  Brand's  singing  of  the  late 
John  Latouche's  lyrics,  and  John  Gruen's  accelerated  bull- 
fight. Darius  Milhaud  wrote  a  musical  theme  for  me  and 
then  I  asked  Douglas  Townsend  here  to  develop  it  as  music, 
good  music,  in  active  cooperation  with  the  film.   I  do  not 


mean  to  say  that  film  should  do  without  composers  or  music. 
Certainly  not!  But  it  should  be  understood  that  music  in 
the  traditional  sense  is  only  one  among  hundreds  of  forms 
of  film-sound. 

Bachmann:  Mr.  Townsend,  we  would  be  most  inter- 
ested in  hearing  how  you  used  the  Milhaud  theme  in  "8  x  8". 

Townsend:  Mr.  Milhaud  suggested  the  use  of  his 
eight  measure  tune  as  the  basis  for  a  set  of  variations.  I 
have  therefore  written  three  short  variations  (average  time 
about  thirty  seconds)  with  an  interlude  and  coda,  while 
trying  also  to  capture  the  mood  of  the  images  on  the  screen. 

Theme:  The  theme  is  stated  twice  as  Mr.  Milhaud  wrote 
it,  with  the  addition  of  my  harmonization. 

Var.  1:  The  melody  is  first  played  on  the  cello,  then  on  the 
recorder  and  trumpet.  The  piano  serves  as  rhythm  instru- 
ment to  highlight  the  action  of  Mexican  chessmen,  made 
by  means  of  stop  motion. 

Var.  2:  On  the  screen  l6th  century  Flemish  chessmen  are 
set  on  a  chessboard  which  slowly  revolves  on  a  pedestal. 
Here  I  use  the  recorder,  trumpet  and  cello,  endeavoring  to 
create  the  illusion  of  l6th  century  music  through  instru- 
mental color  and  such  contrapuntal  devices  as  suspension 
and  imitation. 
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Interlude:  The  piano  plays  the  theme  through  once;  then 
a  short  transition  leads  to 

Var.  3:  Green  and  white  Indian  chessmen  seem  to  dance 
a  stately  ballet  to  music  from  a  music  box. 

Coda:  The  green  king  is  knocked  over  by  the  white  king. 
I  have  used  only  the  first  few  notes  of  the  original  theme, 
and  written  a  dramatic  little  coda  which  highlights  the 
action  on  the  screen  and  ends  the  variations. 

Bachmann:  Thank  you,  Hans  Richter  and  Douglas 
Townsend.  We'll  look  for  "8  x  8's"  simultaneous  opening 
in  New  York,  Paris  and  Hollywood  in  March.  Good  luck 
with  it! 

"8  X  8":  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Milhaud,  Op.  3b: 
Dance  Improvisation  and  Fugue,  Op.  3a,  by  Douglas  Town- 
send.  Published  by  C  F.  Peters  Corp.  Both  of  these  num- 
bers will  be  broadcast  during  the  American  Music  Festival 
over  WNYC  in  February. 

(Mr.  Bachmann  interviews  film  personalities  weekly  over 
New  York  station  WFUV-FM,  Friday,  7  P.M. ) 
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LEITH  STEVENS 
Clifford  McCarty 


\ 


Leith  Stevens 


Born  Mt.  Moriah,  Missouri,  September  13,  1909;  began 
piano  lessons  at  five;  early  ambition  was  to  be  concert 
pianist;  won  scholarship  at  Horner  Institute,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  piano  debut  at  14  playing  Rubinstein  Piano  Concerto; 
conducting  debut  at  16  and  was  appointed  musical  director 
for  Sylvia  Tell  Ballet  Company;  coached  students  of  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink,  1927,  and  later  toured  with  her;  awarded 
Juilliard  Foundation  Fellowship,  1928;  studied  with  Ernest 
Hutcheson,  Rubin  Goldmark,  Albert  Stoessel;  joined  CBS 
as  vocal  arranger,  1930;  from  1933-1941  composed  and 
conducted  many  radio  shows,  including  "Columbia  Work- 
shop", "Saturday  Night  Swing  Session",  "Fred  Allen  Show", 
"Ford  Summer  Sunday  Evening  Hour",  "Abbott  and 
Costello",  "Big  Town";  in  1941  composed,  arranged  and 
conducted  music  for  his  first  film.  Syncopation;  joined 
O.W.I,  as  radio  director  for  Southwest  Pacific  area,  1942; 
after  World  War  II  returned  to  Hollywood  to  compose  and 
conduct  music  for  radio,  including  "Request  Performance", 
"Rise  Stevens  Show",  "The  Doctor  Fights",  "The  Saint", 
"Encore  Theater",  "Academy  Award"  series,  "Richard 
Rogue";  under  contract  to  Universal  Pictures,  1948;  since 
1949  has  free-lanced;  entered  television,  1950;  composed 
and  conducted  music  for  "Burns  and  Allen",  "Holiday", 
"Colgate  Comedy  Hour",  "Climax",  "Shower  of  Stars";  co- 
founder  and  first  president  of  Comf)osers  and  Lyricists 
Guild  of  America,  1954;  helped  pioneer  use  of  jazz  in  film 
scores:  Eight  Iron  Men,  The  Glass  Wall,  The  Wild  One, 
Private  Hell  36,  Crashout;  at  present  composing  the  musical 
score  for  "Taj  Mahal",  a  projected  90-minute  NBC  "spec- 
tacular" television  production. 

CREDITS 

1942     Syncopation William  Dieterle-RKO 

1947  Night  Song RKO  Radio 

1948  Black  Bart Universal-International 

(with  Frank  Skinner  and  others) 

1948     All  My  Sons  Universal-International 

1948     Feudin',  F  us  sin'  and  A -Fig  h  tin' 

Universal-International 

1948  Larceny  Universal-International 

1949  Not  Wanted Filmakers 


1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1951 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1955 

1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1957 


Never  Fear Filmakers 

The  Great  Rupert George  Pal 

Destination  Moon  George  Pal 

The  Sun  Sets  at  Dawn Holiday  Films 

No  Questions  Asked Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

When  Worlds  Collide George  Pal-Paramount 

Storm  Over  Tibet Ivan  Tors-Columbia 

(adaptation  of  music  by  Arthur 
Honegger  and  additional  composition) 

Navajo  Hall  Bartlett 

The  Atomic  City Paramount 

Beware,  My  Lovely Filmakers 

Eight  Iron  Men Stanley  Kramer-Columbia 

The  Hitch-Hiker Filmakers 

The  Glass  Wall Ivan  Tors-Columbia 

Scared  Stiff Hal  Wallis-Paramount 

War  of  the  Worlds George  Pal- Paramount 

The'Bigamist  Filmakers 

Crazylegs Hall  Bartlett 

The  Wild  One  Stanley  Kramer-Columbia 

Private  Hell  36  Filmakers 

The  Bob  Mathias  Story  Allied  Artists 

Crashout  Filmakers 

Mad  at  the  world Filmakers 

The  Treasure  of  Pancho  Villa 

Edmund  Grainger-RKO 

World  Without  End  ".  Allied  Artists 

The  Scarlet  Hour  Paramount 

Great  Day  in  the  Morning    Edmund  Grainger-RKO 

Julie  Arwin-MGM 

Lizzie  , , Bryna-MGM 


CONCERT  ITEMS  ADAPTED  FROM  FILM  SCORES 

Syncopation:  American  Rhapsody. 

Night  Song:  Concerto  in  C  Minor  (for  piano  and  orches- 
tra). 

Destination  Moon:  Destination  Moon  Suite. 

DISCOGRAPHY 

Destination  Moon 

"Earth"  ("Prelude",  "planning  and  building  of  the 
great  rocket");  "In  Outer  Space";  "On  the  Surface  of 
the  Moon"  ("The  crater  Harpalus",  "Exploring  the 
moon",  "The  dilemma",  "Escape  from  the  moon  and 
finale").  Orchestra  conduaed  by  Leith  Stevens 
(recorded  from  the  sound  track);  Columbia  CL  6151 
(10"  LP  record). 

The  Wild  One 

Jazz  Themes:  "The  Wild  One",  "Lonely  Way", 
"Beetle",  "Blues  for  Brando",  "Hotshoe",  "Windswept", 
"Scramble",  "Chino".  Leith  Stevens'  All  Stars;  Decca 
DL5515  (10"  LP  record). 

Private  Hell  36 

"Private  Hell  36",  "Havana  Interlude",  "Easy  Mood", 
"Daddy  Long  Legs",  "Joshua",  "Lilli",  "Dance  of  the 
Lilliputian",  "Private  Blues".  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Leith  Stevens;  Coral  CRL  56122  (10"  LP  record). 
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MUSIC  ON  CAMERA  THREE 

Lewis  Freedman  and  John  McGiffert 


Television  has  not  yet  begun  to  make  a  rich  and 
imaginative  use  of  music,  either  for  its  own  saice  or  to 
enhance  a  mood.  Direct  presentation  of  good  music  (the 
NBC  opera  is  an  outstanding  example)  is  still  so  rare  as 
to  point  up  the  general  lack;  and  the  "background  and 
bridge"  music  on  non-musical  programs  is  too  often  banal 
or  pretentious. 

Camera  Three,  as  a  program  devoted  to  the  experimen- 
tal and  educational  presentation  of  the  arts,  is  of  course 
interested  in  presenting  good  music  for  its  own  sake.  In 
addition,  the  low  budget  of  the  show  means  that  it  must 
survive  on  suggestion  and  seleaivity.  As  a  result,  the 
atmospheric  use  of  music  is  more  than  a  useful  tool;  it  can 
be  a  key  factor  in  the  efleaiveness  of  many  of  the  programs. 
Here  are  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  uses  of  music  on 
Camera  Three  between  March  and  November,  1956. 

1.   MUSIC  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE 

a.  Mozart:  Guests,  Nadia  Reisenberg  (pianist),  Erich 
Leinsdorf  (conductor),  Kurt  List  (musicologist).  Miss 
Reisenberg  played  one  movement  of  a  Mozart  Sonata.  The 
three  guests  then  talked  informally  about  Mozart,  and  what 
his  music  means  to  them.  We  discovered  that  listeners  are 
particularly  stimulated  by  hearing  the  performer's  and 
conductor's  opinions  of  music  with  which  they  are  so  intim- 
ately associated.  The  program  concluded  with  a  recorded 
selection  from  a  Mozart  Symphony,  with  the  cameras  taking 
close-ups  of  the  faces  of  the  guests  as  they  listened.  It  was 
clear  from  the  mail  response  that  this  device  was  both  inter- 
esting and  non-distraaing  to  the  audience. 

b.  The  Art  of  Song:  Singers,  Phyllis  Curtin  (soprano), 
Yi-Kwei  Sze  (bass-baritone),  Claudia  McNeil  (contralto). 
First  program  in  a  series  aimed  at  breaking  down  some  of 
the  arbitrary  distinctions  between  "classical"  and  "popular" 
music.  Composers  represented  included  Faure,  Handel, 
Gershwin,  Kern,  Purcell,  Schubert,  and  Villa-Lobos. 

c.  String  and  Jazz  Quartets:  The  Camera  Three  String 
Quartet  (organized  by  Daniel  Saidenberg,  cellist)  and  the 
Gerry  Mulligan  Jazz  Quartet.  Second  in  the  series. 

d.  American  Theatre  Music:  Guests,  Arthur  Schwartz 
(composer)  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  (conductor).  Performers: 
Members  of  the  cast  of  the  new  American  opera,  Susannah, 
by  Carlisle  Floyd.  Last  in  the  series.  Mr.  Schwartz  and  Mr. 
Leinsdorf,  at  two  pianos,  discussed  and  illustrated  similarities 
between  musical  comedy  and  opera.  Last  half  of  program 
consisted  of  scenes  from  Susannah. 

e.  Cost  fan  Tutfe:  Camera  Three  Opera  Workshop 
( Phyllis  Curtin,  Jane  Hobson,  David  Lloyd,  Mack  Morgan, 
and  Kenneth  Smith)  in  the  first  act  of  the  Mozart  opera. 

f.  The  Course  of  Love:  love  songs  of  three  continents 
by  Marais  and  Miranda,  international  balladeers.  This  was 
more  than  a  simple  recital.  In  a  stylized  setting,  and  with 
careful  changes  in  lighting  to  fit  the  changing  moods,  the 
half  hour  moved  from  the  lighter  phases  of  love  to  the  more 
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tragic.  In  a  switch  from  the  usual  relationship  between 
music  and  literature,  poems  were  used  to  establish  atmos- 
phere and  to  bridge  the  songs. 

2.  MUSIC  FOR  ATMOSPHERE 

a.  Dylan  Thomas:  Suite  based  on  Welsh  folk  themes, 
especially  composed  for  Camera  Three,  for  harp  and  clarinet 
( live ) .  Music  was  used  under  some  of  Thomas'  prose,  but 
only  as  settings  (before  and  after)  for  the  poems.  One  of 
the  misuses  of  music  is  to  play  it  (on  organ  or  otherwise) 
under  good  poems. 

b.  What  Price  Nonsense:  Selections  from  Edward  Lear, 
Lewis  Carroll,  and  James  Thurber.  Specially  composed  suite 
for  clarinets  and  oboes  (live) . 

c.  Art  in  Motion:  the  mobiles  of  Alexander  Calder. 
Music  was  of  particular  importance  in  presenting  a  subject 
that  was  likely  to  strike  many  of  our  viewers  as  disturbingly 
new,  difficult,  and  abstract.  We  therefore  used  melodic  and 
"un-modern "  music  while  showing  the  mobiles,  resisting 
the  more  obvious  temptation  to  match  "advanced"  art  with 
"advanced"  music.  Some  Bartok  was  included,  but  only 
when  examples  of  non-abstract  motion  were  being  shown 
on  camera. 

3.  MUSIC  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE 
AND  FOR  ATMOSPHERE 

This  combined  use  of  music  has  in  a  sense  been  most 
important  of  all  to  Camera  Three.  One  of  our  major  aims 
has  been  to  put  different  arts  into  new  combinations,  so  that 
a  half  hour  may  become  more  than  the  television  presen- 
tative  of  an  aspect  of  one  art.  If  the  program  succeeds,  it 
is  a  new  artistic  entity  in  its  own  right. 

a.  Elizabethan  Miscellany:  performers,  Russell  Oberlin 
(counter  tenor),  Betty  Wilson  (soprano),  Paul  Maynard 
(harpsichord),  of  the  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua. 
Songs  from  the  "Elizabethan  Songbook"  framed  the  program 
and  punctuated  it  throughout.  They  were  import  .nt  in  them- 
selves, as  a  part  of  the  achievement  and  spirit  of  the 
Elizabethan  age;  but  they  were  also  vital  in  unifying  the 
whole  half  hour,  which  was  a  dramatized  compilation  of 
prose,  poems,  and  scenes  from  plays.  It  is  vital  in  such  a 
program,  with  its  many  different  elements,  to  avoid  chop- 
piness,  and  to  prepare  the  audience  emotionally  for  shifts 
of  mood.  For  example:  we  incorporated  songs  into  a  tragic 
scene  form  "The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  and  in  this  way  restored 
some  of  the  emotional  force  it  inevitably  lost  from  being 
taken  out  of  the  context  of  a  full  length  play. 

b.  Goya:  The  Triumph  of  Darkness.  In  this  program, 
dance  and  flamenco  singing  (with  guitar)  were  blended 
with  paintings  and  etchings,  the  aim  being  to  capture  the 
essential  spirit  of  Goya  as  it  became  deeper  and  darker.  The 
use  of  music  here  was  as  a  means  of  symbolic  expressiveness. 
The  words  of  the  singer  (untranslated  from  the  Spanish) 
had  only  an  indirect  connection  with  the  Goya  pictures. 
Creation  of  the  proper  emotional  climate  was  the  all-impor- 
tant factor. 

c.  Medieval  Tapestry:  Here,  as  in  the  Elizabethan 
Miscellany,  music  was  both  a  part  of  the  subject  and  an 
essential  for  atmosphere.  For  this  impression  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  music,  pictures,  and  dramatic  scenes,  we  used 
records  (both  vocal  and  instrumental),  mainly  the  Belgian 
Pro  Music  Antiqua's  recording  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  music,  and  a  Gregorian  chant. 

(Lewis  Freedman  is  producer  and  John  McGiffert  is 
writer  for  CAMERA  THREE.) 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  FILM  COMPOSER 
Victor  Young 


When  fellow-musicians  in  more  sedate  branches  of 
the  music  field  ask  why  on  earth  I  chose  to  become  a  film 
composer,  I  am  stumped  for  a  ready  answer.  Why,  indeed, 
would  any  trained  musician  let  himself  in  for  a  career  that 
calls  for  the  exaaitude  of  an  Einstein,  the  diplomacy  of  a 
Churchill,  —  and  the  patience  of  a  martyr?  Yet,  after  doing 
some  350  film  scores,  I  can  think  of  no  other  musical  medium 
that  offers  as  much  challenge,  excitement,  —  and  demand 
for  creativity  in  putting  music  to  work.  Ever)'  new  film  is 
unique  in  its  dramatic  values,  and,  scene  for  scene,  asks  for 
a  fresh  musical  interpretation  of  the  human  comedy.  The 
film  compKKer  must  be  equipped  with  an  unflagging  interest 
in  the  universe  of  man  and  a  gargantuan  knowledge  of 
musical  forms. 

Film  comp>osition  techniques  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  advent  of  the  sound-track.  In  an  early  eflFort  called 
Frankie  and  Johnny.  I  composed  a  song  called  Give  Me  a 
Heart  to  Sing  To,  for  the  late  Helen  Morgan.  The  other 
stars,  Chester  Morris  and  Lilyan  Tashman,  stood  by  waiting, 
(a  young  musician  named  Sigmund  Spaeth  sat  at  the 
piano),  but  the  talented  chanteuse  just  could  not  remember 
the  simple  lyrics,  —  and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  them  up 
on  a  blackboard  to  get  on  with  the  scene.  As  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  song  itself  died  with  the  picture,  but  I'm  going 
to  dust  it  off  and  bring  it  back  on  records  one  of  these  days. 

Film  composers  and  alert  music-lovers  have  for  years 
chafed  at  the  faa  that  hundreds  of  first-rate  pieces  of 
musical  composition,  apart  from  "pop"  songs,  have  been 
buried  in  Hollywood  vaults.  Brooding  o%'er  this  some  years 
ago,  when  I  had  completed  the  score  of  For  Whom  The 
Bell  Tolls.  I  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and  simply  gave 
the  score  to  a  music  publisher  and  record  company.  Al- 
though this  was  contractually  illegal,  the  producers  were 
mollified  when  the  market  for  such  wares  became  manifest 
in  heavy  sales,  —  which  helped  to  popularize  the  film  itself. 
Although  the  studios  are  certainly  more  liberal  today,  it 
is  still  necessary  for  film  composers  to  act  as  an  organ- 
ization to  see  to  it  that  their  music  is  kept  from  early  burial. 
After  all,  film  music  is  a  rich  and  often  exemplary  library 
of  contemporar)'  American  composition,  and  deserves  a 
first  rank  in  the  concert  hall. 

After  so  many  years  in  film  composition  I  have  evolved 
a  work  schedule  or  system  that  may  seem  unorthodox  by 
Holl)'wood  standards.  .  Rather  than  read  a  script  (which 
may  be  changed  several  times  during  shooting ) ,  or  watch 
the  daily  "rushes'  of  a  film  in  production  (much  of  which 
may  end  up  on  the  cutting-room  floor),  I  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  film  is  finished  and  final,  complete  with  sp>oken 
dialogue  and  sound  effects.  After  a  first  viewing  of  the 
whole  film,  I  will  leave  the  screening-room  for  my  own  home 
—  far  from  the  Hollywood  bustle  —  and  as  likely  as  not 
sit  down  to  hear  some  recorded  Brahms  or  Prokofieff,  which 
has  the  effect  of  musical  "brainwashing"  and  serves  as  an 
inspirational  stimulus.  Perhaps  the  next  day  the  theme  I 
will  use  pops  into  my  mind.  Then  back  to  the  screening- 
room  for  several  more  viewings.  and  copious  notemaking 
as  my  theme  develops  in  terms  of  the  demands  peculiar  to 
each  scene. 

In  this  stage,  a  multiplicity  of  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered. If  the  sound  effeas  are  dominant  in  the  scene  (bells. 


trains,  people  in  action),  the  music  must  be  subtle  enou^ 
to  enhance,  but  not  interfere.  Large  images  on  the  screen 
will  often  call  for  louder  music  Registers  must  be  watched 
carefully,  as  an  actor's  voice  and  music  in  the  same  register 
would  tend  to  muddle  together,  so  that  for  proper  mixing, 
the  opposite  register  to  the  voice  should  be  used  in  the 
music.  As  soon  as  I  have  completed  a  full  plan  for  my  score, 
replete  with  exact  information  for  instrumentalization,  I 
turn  it  over  to  a  gifted  associate  for  orchestral  arrangement. 
Unlike  other  colleagues,  who  may  often  use  a  different 
arranger  for  each  new  score,  I  have  preferred  to  stick  with 
the  same  one  for  over  twenty-one  years,  because  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  orchestral  effects  that  go  to  make 
up  my  own  style. 

With  the  completed  orchestral  score  in  hand,  the  next 
step  is  the  sound  studio,  where  I  conduct  the  orchestra,  with 
one  eye  on  a  screen  on  which  the  film  is  being  unfurled. 
Now  the  music  must  blend  accurately  to  the  action  of  foot 
by  foot  of  film,  timed  and  measured  with  the  aid  of  a  "didc 
track"  which  marks  off  intervals  of  time  much  like  a 
metronome.  Sometimes  the  transition  of  mood  in  a  film 
takes  place  in  a  mere  second,  —  and  the  music  must,  of 
course,  follow  suit.  Because  this  rigid  synchronization  is 
particularly  true  of  cartoon  scoring,  the  expression  "Mickey- 
Mousing"  has  come  to  describe  it,  as  well  as  its  imitatimi 
in  the  accenting  of  comic  or  even  dramatic  effects. 

When  the  painstaking  job  of  grafting  music  to  the 
sound-track  has  been  accomplished,  the  composer  offers  up 
an  earnest  prayer  that  no  director,  producer  or  cutter  will 
decide  to  slice  out  any  part  of  a  scene,  because  while  this 
may  be  of  benefit  to  the  film's  action,  it  can  often  mangle 
the  musical  continuity  of  the  score. 

The  fascinating  and  exacting  process  described  above 
is  the  champagne  of  the  film  composer's  life,  but  not  by  a 
long  shot  his  only  preoccupation.  Several  years  ago  I  was 
brought  into  David  Selznick's  ofi&ce  by  a  direaor  who  had 
just  commissioned  me  to  score  the  latter's  latest  opus. 
"This  man  can  compose  music.''"  cried  the  dismayed 
producer.  "He  looks  more  like  a  prizefighter  to  me!"  As 
it  happens,  he  wasn't  wrong  in  his  description.  I  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  a  retired  bantamweight,  and  have  given 
up  trying  to  look  like  a  musician  since  my  long-haired 
youth  at  the  Warsaw  Imperial  Conservatory. 

But  the  film  composer  should  be  capable  of  fast  foot- 
work and  riding  with  the  punch  when  he  gets  into  the  ring 
with  his  bosses,  the  directors  and  producers.  Often  highly 
gifted  in  the  business  of  putting  a  film  together,  these  good 
p>eople  are  frequently  endowed  with  the  vaguest  of  musical 
backgrounds,  and  in  an  industry  noted  for  its  "yes-men,"  the 
composer  must  learn,  subtly,  to  be  a  "no-man."  Not  know- 
ing this,  early  in  the  game,  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
mightiest  to  play  out  a  score  I  had  written,  on  his  piano.  He 
listened  and  then  asked,  "do  you  really  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  you  can  do  for  my  film.' "  I  thought  it  was,  and 
told  him  so.  "Go  home  and  compose  an  alternate  score," 
he  commanded.  After  a  two  weeks  of  yeoman  work  on  a 
new  theme,  new  concept,  I  returned  and  again  played  it  for 
him.  "Do  you  like  this  score.' "  he  asked.  I  replied  honestly 
that  I  did  indeed.  "Well  then,  you  couldn't  have  really 
liked  the  first  one!"  he  boomed.    Another  well-meaning 
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film-maker  said,  at  the  end  of  a  screening,  "for  this  picture 
I  want  you  to  give  me  a  score  in  the  style  of  Hindemith." 
Knowing  that  he  had  probably  heard  his  first  Hindemith 
record  recently,  I  nodded  in  solemn  agreement  and  went 
home  to  compose  a  score  which  he  marvelled  at,  —  only  it 
was  in  the  "style"  of  Victor  Young!  A  source  of  some 
disagreement  is  the  producer's  demand  for  music  in  a  scene 
in  which  the  composer  feels  it  has  no  place,  —  or,  contrarily, 
for  no  music  where  the  composer  feels  it  would  be  very 
effective.  Often  I  have  simply  used  my  own  judgement,  — 
with  which  the  producer  as  a  rule  enthusiastically  concurs 
when  he  sees  and  hears  the  results. 

By  and  large,  Hollywood  producers  will  come  to  intel- 
ligent terms  with  a  composer's  judgement,  after  consider- 
able discussion.  But  it  is  always  most  productive  to  be 
given  a  completely  free  hand  in  one's  work.  I  was  delighted 
when  the  King  Brothers  recently  turned  over  their  fine  film. 
The  Brave  One,  to  me,  and  simply  said  "It's  your  baby  now." 
Set  in  Mexico,  The  Brave  One  gave  me  time  and  leeway  to 
work  in  the  Latin  folk-idiom,  which  I'm  particularly  partial 
to.  For  the  actual  recording  I  was  able  to  use  the  excellent 
110-piece  Munich  Symphony  Orchestra.    The  result  is  a 


Michel  Ray  in  The  Brave  One. 

film  composition  I  find  deeply  satisfying,  and  one  that  I 
hope  will  enhance  the  pleasure  of  audiences  everywhere. 

(Reprinted   through  the  courtesy  of  MUSIC  JOURNAL) 


FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  NEWS 


The  Composers  and  Lyricists  Guild  of  America  has 
elected  its  officers  for  the  1956-1957  term.  Leith  Stevens 
remains  in  office  as  president  of  the  organization.  The 
other  officers  are  Walter  Schumann,  Winston  Sharpies  and 
David  Terry,  vice-presidents;  Jerry  Livingston,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Ben  Ludlow,  assistant  secretary- treasurer.  The 
Guild  has  presented  its  first  honorary  membership  to  George 
Jessel  "in  recognition  of  his  generous  gifts  of  his  talent, 
wit  and  benevolence  to  all  American  art  and  artists."  .  .  . 
The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Japan  is  sponsoring  a 
Japanese  Film  Week  in  New  York  in  late  January,  with 
evening  screenings  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Shirley 
Yamaguchi  will  act  as  hostess  to  artists  and  executives 
prominent  in  the  Japanese  film  world.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
III,  and  Masayuki  Tani,  the  Ambassador  from  Japan,  head 

the  cooperating  committee The  Ed  Sullivan  Show 

on  CBS  will  present  scenes  from  five  operas  this  season. 
Singers,  conductors  and  an  orchestra  of  sixty  men  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  will  appear  in  the  fully  staged 
excerpts.  The  first  telecast,  in  November,  was  taken  from 
the  second  act  of  Puccini's  "La  Tosca",  with  Maria  Callas 
in  the  title  role.  .  .  .  The  Motion  Picture  Sound  Editors 
have  revised  procedures  for  their  Annual  Awards  nom- 
inations. Under  the  new  system,  each  major  studio  will 
nominate  its  own  best  sound-edited  film.  The  independents 
will  choose  their  final  nominee  from  five  selections. 
.  .  .  Richard  Benda,  authority  in  Schillinger  System  instruc- 
tion, has  written  a  series  of  twenty  articles  on  "Lessons  in 
Schillinger  System  Arranging"  for  the  INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICIAN.  The  articles,  which  give  practical  applications 
of  the  System  and  time-saving  techniques  in  orchestration, 
began  in  the  October  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  back 
numbers  are  available.  Write  to  the  INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICIAN,  39  Division  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ...  Hugo 
Friedhofer  has  been  eleaed  to  the  Music  Branch  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  . . .  Through 
a  grant  awarded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Third 
Art  Film  Festival  in  America  will  be  held  this  spring  under 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and 
the  College  Art  Association.   Films  will  be  screened  at  the 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  had  from  The  Third  Art  Film  Festival,  29 
East  64th  St.  New  York.  Sidney  Berkowitz  is  chairman. . . . 
Warner  Brothers  is  making  the  full  facilities  of  its  studio 
available  for  the  production  of  filmed  programs  on  the 
ABC -TV  network.  The  arrangement  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
between  a  major  studio  and  a  network.  The  deal  permits 
Warner  to  produce  films  for  any  other  television  programs. 
.  .  .  George  Seaton,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  announces  that  nominations  for 
the  Academy's  29th  Annual  Awards  will  be  made  on 
February  18.  The  nominations  will  not  be  telecast.  Jerry 
Lewis  will  head  the  Oscar  ceremonies  on  March  27,  which 
will  be  carried  over  the  NBC  TV  and  radio  networks.  NBC 
began  televising  the  Academy  presentations  in  1953,  and 
has  acquired  exclusive  television  rights  to  the  ceremony 
until  1961.  .  .  .  Hartt  College  of  Music  and  Hillyer  College 
will  federate  to  form  the  University  of  Hartford.  Each 
college  will  maintain  its  academic  identity  under  the 
governing  board  of  the  university.  For  the  past  eight  years 
Hartt  College  has  sponsored  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
American  Music,  presenting  new  works  by  nearly  a  hundred 
musicians  in  one-composer  concerts  and  numerous  music 
festivals.  ...  At  the  annual  Sylvania  awards,  a  special 
television  award  was  given  to  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  President 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  for  his  "outstanding 
contribution  to  music  on  television".  The  citation  read  in 
part:  —  "The  committee  of  judges  feels  that  —  with  one 
notable  exception  —  there  always  has  been  a  dearth  of  atten- 
tion to  the  'creative  television  techniques'  possible  in  the 
world  of  music.  That  Exception  is  the  NBC  Opera  Theatre, 
and  one  man  is  primarily  responsible  for  bringing  it  to  us. . . . 
He  launched  the  NBC  Opera  Theatre  several  years  ago,  and 
it  has  brilliantly  fulfilled  his  three  aims:  to  present  opera 
in  English,  to  follow  plausible  casting  policies  so  that 
singers  fit  the  parts  they  are  portraying,  and  to  have  the 
words  sung  clearly  so  that  everyone  may  understand  them. 
Without  compromising  the  quality  of  opera,  this  program 
has  made  it  enjoyable  to  millions." 
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Notes  on  THE  RAINMAKER 


Alex  North 

In  composing  the  score  for  THE  RAIN 
MAKER  I  was  given  an  opportunity  seldom  af 
forded  me  in  that  the  general  story  had  grea 
warmth,  simplicity  and  joy,  with  a  genuine  heart 
line.  This  was  a  pleasant  change  from  scores 
have  composed  for  films  of  a  more  serious  nature 
with  complex  charaaers  and  plot. 

As  I  read  the  script  it  occurred  to  me  that  thi 
story  would  make  a  splendid  vehicle  for  a  musical 
and  my  approach  to  the  over-all  film  score  was  ti 
suggest  and  develop  thematic  ideas  that  could  ap 
ply  to  a  stage  produaion.  By  this  I  mean  that  ther 
were  many  moments  that  could  very  easily  hav 
been  projected  in  song  form.  With  this  though 
in  mind  I  attempted  to  underline  certain  scene 
with  music  that  had  the  "feel"  of  unobtrusivel 
setting  the  moment  for  song.  Perhaps  this  attemp 
is  evident  only  to  the  composer,  but  I  believe  i 
is  essential  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  approach  an^ 
direction  before  a  note  is  put  on  paper. 

Because  of  the  robustness  of  the  characteriza 
tions,  I  tried  to  evolve  music  with  a  definitiv 
American  flavor,  without  being  hillbilly  as  sucl 
Also  the  texture  of  the  instrumentation  had  to  b 
transparent  and  not  thick  and  overpowering,  ej 
cept  for  rare  moments  of  high  emotional  tensioi 

Since  the  story  is  straightforward  and  uncon 
plicated,  I  will  not  attempt  to  delve  into  the  my; 
teries  of  analyzing  the  musical  excerpts.  (This  ver 
often  can  lead  to  pomposity  and  pretentiousness. 

Example  1  is  the  prologue,  in  which  Starbuc 
( Burt  Lancaster )  attempts  to  sell  his  strange  ware 
to  simple  townfolk.  This  was  written  as  a  music 
prelude  to  the  Main  Title,  which  follows  it. 
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Example  2.  The  Curry  Ranch.  This  sequence 
is  an  example  of  the  musical  comedy  approach. 
The  theme  is  used  transitionally,  and  merely  es- 
tablishes a  sense  of  well-being  and  cheer.  In  form 
it  is  extended  wherever  the  situation  demands  it. 
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Example  3 


Example  3.  The  Gentleman  Caller.  Here  Liz- 
zie (Katherine  Hepburn)  is  shyly  and  awkwardly 
courted  by  Deputy  Sheriff  File  (Wendell  Corey). 
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Example  4 


Example  4,  Golden  Fleece,  contains  that  ele 
ment  of  fantasy  which  is  refleaed  in  the  persoi 
of  Starbuck,  the  rainmaker,  which  permined  m 
to  deviate  from  the  diatonic  writing  to  the  chroma 
tic.  This  is  the  scene  in  which  Starbuck  gives  Lizzi 
the  name  "Melisande".  This  music  continues  unde 
the  scene  in  which  he  relates  the  story  of  Queei 
Melisande,  wife  of  Hamlet  who  sailed  across  th 
ocean  and  brought  back  the  Golden  Fleece.  Frag 
ments  of  this  slow  waltz  theme  are  used  in  othe 
instances,  interwoven  with  music  that  applies  to 
different  situation  but  retains  elements  of  the  re 
mantic  world  into  which  Lizzie  has  been  trans 
ported. 
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Example  5 


Example  5.     Young  Lovers.   This  light  mus 
is  established  early  in  the  film  for  the  young  lover 
Jim  and  Snookie,  and  is  repeated  with  variatio^ 
in  moments  involving  these  two. 
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Example  6.  I'm  Pretty.  Written  for  a  small 
combination  of  muted  strings,  this  is  played  under 
the  scene  in  which  Staibuck  accomplishes  the  task 
of  having  Lizzie  say  "I'm  pretty",  after  she  has 
been  made  xo  believe  she  is  just  "plain". 

THE  RAINMAKER  ...  Hal  Wallis;  Paramount. 
Burt  Lancaster,  Katherine  Hepburn.  Director, 
Joseph  Anthony.  Music,  Alex  North. 

Record:  The  Rainmaker;  Sound  track  album,  RCA 
Victor  LPM  -  1434. 

THE  RAINMAKER,  sOTiething  original  and 
bright  in  romantic  comedy,  has  a  score  it  deserves. 
Eleven  sequences  from  the  soundtrack  show  Alex 
North's  feeling  for  the  pictures  differing  needs: 
a  sturdy,  ballad-like  approach  for  the  ranchers  and 
Miss  Hepburn's  reluctant  wooer,  the  deputy  sher- 
iff; a  pen  little  tune  for  the  teen-age  vamp  and 
her  wUling  victim.  In  contrast  are  the  tender  se- 
quences where  the  unglamorous  Lizzie  and  the 
dynamic  Starbuck  —  a  leader  for  all  his  hocus- 
pocus  and  his  dreams  —  exchange  self -doubts  and 
reassurance.  There  are  several  lovely  passages  in 
this  last  mood,  notably  Starbuck's  version  of  "The 
Golden  Fleece",  musically  a  shimmering  wonder 
tale,  broken  into  with  little  bursts  of  pleasure  by 
the  exuberant  story-teller.  Mr.  North  conducts 
with  his  usual  restraint  and  taste. 
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CURRENT  SCORES 


HEAVEN  KNOWS,  MR.  ALLISON 

Of  many  men  who  have  put  their  energies  into  film 
scores,  Georges  Auric  is  surely  among  the  most  knowing. 
He  has  musical  craft  and  character  of  real  stature,  as  well 
as  that  other  rare  and  perceptive  knack  —  a  canny  sense 
of  what  will  work  —  that  only  experience  gives.  These 
assets  all  make  their  effect  in  the  score  for  HEAVEN 
KNOWS,  MR.  ALLISON,  for  the  most  part  of  a  freshly 
turned  and  inventive  job. 

Music  in  this  film  is  as  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
as  by  its  use,  for  Auric  has  written  with  a  discerning 
hand,  in  purpose  as  well  as  style  avoiding  cliches  to 
which  film  music  —  like  any  music  —  is  prone. 

This  is  evident  from  the  opening  titles,  where  the 
composer  eschews  lush,  full  orchestral  sounds  and  other 
worn  ideas  of  title  scoring  to  build  tension  by  less  usual 
means.  Against  background  shots  of  a  lonely  raft  on  a 
desolate  sea,  a  musical  phrase  enters  only  to  accompany 
each  title  for  the  time  it  flashes  on  the  screen.  Silence 
fills  in  until  the  next  credit,  when  a  new  phrase  follows. 
The  eflfect  is  arresting,  commanding  attention  and  form- 


ing  expectations  that  lead  directly  into  the  picture. 

Music  rarely  underscores  the  terse  dialogue  that  fills 
much  of  the  film;  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Both  the 
leading  roles  are  tightly  written,  and  dramatic  tensions 
between  the  characters  arise  naturally  from  their  talk 
and  actions.  Arbitrary  reinforcement  by  underscoring 
is  avoided,  though  sound  effects  have  their  special  mo- 
ments, as  when  the  Japanese  approach  the  cave  hideout 
of  the  two  Americans. 

What  is  more  unusual.  Auric  rarely  underscores  those 
tight  scenes  when  Robert  Mitchum  is  in  threatening 
situations.  These  spots  are  usually  a  composer's  field  day, 
where  music  manages  either  to  predict  what  is  about  to 
come  or  strengthens  it  as  it  happens.  Auric  chooses 
neither  idea  and  lets  the  action  —  tautly  direaed  — 
make  its  own  points. 

Music  does  function  several  ways  in  the  film.  For 
one,  it  enhances  the  occasional  panoramic,  scenic  shots 
of  the  tropical  island  where  the  story  unfolds.  It  is  also 
used,  though  not  too  much,  to  heighten  action,  as  in  the 
chase  with  the  turtle  or  in  the  elated  scene  when  Allison 
and  the  Sister  fiirst  discover  that  the  Japanese  have  left 
the  island. 

Music  is  used  in  another  and  most  interesting  way 
that  has  roots  in  the  operas  of  Wagner.  Rather  than 
underscore  dialogue  itself.  Auric  waits  until  after  a  dra- 
matic moment  to  depict  with  score  the  unresolved  feel- 
ings of  his  characters.  This  is  strikingly  done  in  two 
sequences.  One  occurs  when  Allison  returns  from  the 
Japanese  camp  with  food  after  hiding  in  a  storeroom 
all  night  to  avoid  detection.  Sister  Angela,  alone  and 
frightened  in  the  clammy  cave  hideout,  is  worried,  and 


Deborah  Kerr  and  Robert  Mitchum 


upon  Mitchum's  return  the  score  intimates  tender  feel- 
ings between  the  two  which  are  not  spoken  or  brought 
to  the  surface. 

Somewhat  later  a  drunken  Allison,  alone  with  the 
Sister  after  the  Japanese  have  deserted  the  island,  tells 
her  of  his  affection  and  suggests  to  her  not  to  take  her 
final  vows.  The  scoring  intensifies  well,  in  its  brief  life, 
the  turbid  feelings  of  both  people  as  they  struggle  with 
confiiaing  emotions  and  loyalties.  Shonly  before  this, 
in  a  similar  situation,  John  Huston  slips  in  one  of  his 
few  bits  of  symbolism,  showing  waves  washing  end- 
lessly in  and  out  from  the  shore,  much  as  Mitchum's 
hopes  do.  Auric  has  matched  his  music  to  this  with  a 
deft  bit  of  sj'nchronization,  the  moods  changing  with 
the  inward  and  out^'ard  wash  of  the  tide. 

A  touch  of  Gallic  humor  is  also  in  this  score.  Alli- 
son, a  tough  Marine,  is  not  exactly  a  music  lover,  but  he 
does  have  a  bent  for  "Don't  Sit  Under  the  Apple  Tree" 
—  a  mne  of  the  war  years  —  and  sings  it  during  the 
film.  The  song  finds  its  way  into  the  underscoring,  too, 
not  in  a  swollen  version  with  heavenly  violins,  but  with 
subtle  variations,  integrated  in  the  texture  and  always 
in  the  mood  of  the  moment.  This  is  more  than  a  musi- 
cian's private  joke,  for  the  tune  grows  to  make  its  dra- 
matic points  as  a  real  part  of  the  score. 

David  M.  Epstein 

HEAVEN  KNOWS,  MR.  ALLISON  .  .  .  20th  Century 
Fox.  Deborah  Kerr,  Robert  Mitchum.  Direaor,  John 
Huston.  Music,  Georges  Auric  Conduaor,  Lambert 
Williamson. 


ALBERT  SCH^  EITZER 

The  film  on  Albert  Schweitzer  is  a  sincere  tribute 
in  a  low  key  to  a  great  man  of  ccmsiderable  but  un- 
spectacular accomplishment.  It  is  a  slow  moving  pictorial 
review  of  his  life,  leaning  heavily  on  pictures  of  the 
places  where  he  lived  it,  rather  than  on  pictures  of  him 
doing  anything  in  those  places.  (There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions —  notably  Schweitzer  playing  a  Bach  Prelude  on 
the  organ  he  rebuilt  in  his  father's  church  in  his  home 
town.)  The  film  makes  some  attempt  to  explore  Dr. 
Schweitzer's  philosophy  with  a  few  brief  and  superficial 
statements  in  the  narration.  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  reverent,  but  essentially  undramatic  even  for  a 
documentary.  If  this  was  intentional,  why  select  so  dy- 
namic a  medium  as  the  cinema  for  such  a  quiet  tribute.' 

With  such  handicaps  as  these,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Alex  Wilder  s  background  score  faik  to  register.  Con- 
ceived largely  in  a  pastoral  style  —  and  this  in  both  the 
bucolic  and  the  religious  connotations  —  it  lends  little 
of  warmth,  energy  or  excitement  to  the  proceedings. 
Much  of  the  time  it  is  so  far  under  the  narration  as  to 
be  inaudible.  And  there  are  moments  when  the  camera 
wanders  slowly  over  the  Alsatian  or  African  country- 
side, while  the  music  remains  too  soft  to  enhance  the 
picture. 

Scriptwise,  piaorially  and  musically,  this  film  re- 
minds us  that  there  is  a  limit  to  understatement. 

David  S.  Rattner 


ALBERT  SCHWEITZER  .  .  .  Louis  de  Rochemont  As- 
sociates. Produced  and  directed  by  Jerome  HilL  Photo- 
graphed by  Erica  Anderson.  Narrated  by  Fredric  March 
and  Burgess  Meredith.  Music,  Alec  Wilder.  Conduaor, 
Leon  Barzin. 

ANASTASLA 

Probably  the  musical  score  for  ANASTASLA  will 
set  some  sort  of  a  record  for  spareness  and  understate- 
ment. Alfred  Newman's  original  background  music  con- 
sumes only  twenty-seven  minutes  and  thirty-six  seconds, 
and  most  of  it,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  its 
often  low  decibel  content,  stems  directly  from  the  title 
song,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  imder  the  main 
title.  The  song,  a  lush,  melancholy  melody,  is  too  well 
known  by  now,  chiefly  through  records  by  Pat  Boone 
and  others,  to  need  funher  comment. 

Mr.  Newman's  music  pursues  a  few  dramatic  situa- 
tions and  underlines  them  in  various  moods;  otherwise 
the  music  is  purely  funaionaL  Impressive  Russian  Easter 
music  opens  the  film.  Gypsy  songs  are  heard  not  only  in 
the  visual  cafe  scenes,  but  also  as  a  thin  thread  in  the 
background  of  the  cellar  scene  where  Aima  is  first  in- 
spected by  her  exploiters.  An  occasional  crescendo  as  a 
door  opens  serves  to  remind  us  that  we  are  in  ni^t 
dub  premises.  These  gypsy  airs  and  other  Russian 
melodies  similarly  employed  have  been  arranged  by 
Michel  Michelet.  Dance  music  by  Arensk}',  Tchaikov- 
sky, Johann  Strauss  and  others  occurs  at  appropriate 
spots;  it  has  usually  been  arranged  by  Urban  "Thielmann. 
Credit  for  the  score's  main  orchestration  goes  to  Edward 
B.  Powell.  Out  of  this  combination  of  talents,  a  score 
emerges  that  is  lean,  unobtrusive  and  perhap>s  all  the 
better  for  both  qualities.  No  great  emotional  under- 
piiming  was  needed  for  a  story  of  such  palpable  make- 
believe.  All  credit  to  Mr.  Newman  for  not  over-play- 
ing his  haod. 

Quaintance  Eaton 

ANASTASLA  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Ingrid  Bergman, 
Yul  Brjmner,  Helen  Hayes.  Direaor,  Anatole  Lirvak. 
Music,  Alfred  Newman.  Orchestration,  Edward  B.  Pow- 
ell Russian  music  arranged  by  Michel  Michelet. 

Records:  Pat  Boone,  Dot;  George  Cates,  Coral;  Roger 
Williams,  Kapp;  Leroy  Holmes,  MGM;  Jones  Boys, 
Liberty;  Guy  Lombardo,  Capitol;  Score  Album,  Alfred 
Newman,  EXecca. 


Ingrid  Bergman  and  Yul  Brynner 


LABOR  PAINS 
Roger  Edens 


The  heterogenesis  of  FUNNY  FACE  is  quite  a  saga 
in  itself.  Full  of  hair-raising  suspense,  and  completely 
Horatio  Alger,  it  would  give  you  a  lot  of  laughs  and  a 
few  lumps  in  your  throat.  But  it  is  also  much  too  long, 
and  probably  too  personal,  to  be  included  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  musical  aspects  of  the  picture. 

I  think  you  should  know,  however,  that,  from  the 
conception  to  the  eventual  delivery  at  the  Music  Hall, 
it  has  taken  almost  two  years.  Of  course  this  includes 
considerable  delay  when  we  encountered  difficulties  in 
casting,  but  even  so,  when  I  contemplate  it  in  retrospect, 
it  is  an  astonishing  period  of  gestation.  Even  elephants 
don't  need  that  much  time! 

But  now  that  it  is  finally  in  release  the  many  months 
we  lived  with  it  and  sweated  over  it  have  become  a 
part  of  the  past.  It  is  now  time  for  the  exhibition  and 
appraisal  of  the  infant.  Fortunately,  the  advance  ap- 
praisal has  been  highly  complimentary.  No  cigars  have 
been  passed,  but  being  typical  fathers,  we  are  very,  very 
proud  —  and  enormously  grateful. 

I  am  especially  gratful  for  the  recognition  and  the 
praise  that  has  been  accorded  the  musical  treatment  of 
the  picture.  Not  only  because  it  is  a  phase  of  produc- 
tion that  is  quite  close  to  me,  but  because  I  feel  so 
strongly  that,  no  matter  how  exciting  the  performances 
—  or  how  dazzling  the  decor,  a  successful  musical  pic- 
ture must  importantly  reflect  the  success  of  its  musical 
treatment. 

The  laurel  for  the  success  of  the  music  in  FUNNY 
FACE  goes,  unequivocally,  to  Adolph  Deutsch,  its  musi- 
cal director,  and  the  brilliant  staff  of  musicians  he  en- 
listed to  assist  him  —  Conrad  Salinger,  Alexander 
Courage,  Van  Cleave  and  Skip  Martin.  Their  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  project,  their  musicianship  and  subtle 
showmanship,  have  resulted  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  outstanding  and  unique  contribution  to  the  picture. 

At  first  it  wasn't  called  FUNNY  FACE  at  all.  The 
property  we  had  acquired  from  the  author,  Leonard 
Gershe,  was  an  unproduced  stage  play  titled  "Wedding 
Day".  Because  the  subject  matter  was  so  completely 
modern  and,  because  we  wanted  to  give  it  a  unique  fresh- 
ness in  the  musical  treatment,  we  thought  only  in  terms 
of  an  original  score  —  with  songs  and  musical  sequences 
carefully  integrated  into  the  script. 

One  day  Gershe  was  reading  the  scene  he  had  just 
written  for  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Fred  Astaire  in  the 
photographic  dark-room,  to  Stanley  Donen,  the  director, 
and  me.  In  the  scene,  Fred,  the  photographer,  is  trying 
to  convince  Audrey  that  she  could  become  a  successful 
fashion  model  for  his  magazine.  As  he  talks  he  is  de- 
veloping the  negative  of  a  picture  he  has  just  shot  of 
her.  When  she  sees  the  print  she  is  horrified  and  ex- 
claims: "Oh,  no!  You  could  never  make  a  model  of 
that.  I  think  my  face  is  perfectly  funny".  Fred  tells  her 
that  what  she  considers  funny  he  considers  unusual  — 
even  lovely.  Donen  and  I  exchanged  a  quick  look  and, 
at  the  same  time  he  shouted  "What  a  great  song  cue!", 
I  shouted  "Gershwin"! 


We  immediately  stopped  everything  and  dug  out  the 
songs  from  the  George  and  Ira  Gershwin  score  for  the 
Broadway  musical  of  1927  "Funny  Face".  You  can 
imagine  our  delight  and  surprise  when  we  found  that, 
not  only  did  the  title  song  fit  into  our  darkroom  scene 
as  if  it  had  been  written  for  it,  but  "How  Long  Has 
This  Been  Going  On?"  was  completely  right  for  the  song 
Audrey  sings  alone  in  the  book-shop  to  express  her  reac- 
tion to  the  kiss  Fred  has  just  given  her.  We  found  that 
"Let's  Kiss  and  Make  Up"  could  alleviate  a  lot  of  the 
dialogue  in  the  scene  where  Audrey  and  Fred  quarrel, 
and  "He  Loves  and  She  Loves"  was  quite  ideal  for  the 
enchanting  love-scene  by  the  little  Gothic  chapel  in  the 
forest  of  Chantilly,  when  Fred  realizes  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Audrey.  And  probably  the  most  delightful 
surprise  was  to  discover  that  the  lyrics  of  "  'S  Wonder- 
ful", when  sung  by  the  lovers  at  the  finish  of  the  picture, 
would  provide  a  charmingly  sentimental  summary  of 
our  entire  story: 

"You've  made  my  life  so  glamorous. 
You  can't  blame  me  for  feeling  amorous  .  .  ." 

Not  only  did  the  lyrics  fit  our  story  so  beautifully, 
but  the  music  itself  was  as  fresh  in  its  melody  and  as 
modern  in  its  structure  as  if  it  had  just  been  written 
expressly  for  the  picture.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  George  Gershwin  that  the  vast  majority  of  his 
music  actually  belongs  to  no  one  specific  period  of  song- 
writing.  I  feel  that  you  will  concur  with  this  when  you 
hear  his  songs  in  the  picture. 

The  Gershwin  songs  comprised  the  major  portion 
of  the  score.  We  did  have  to  create  three  other  musical 
sequences  that  we  needed  in  the  picture:  (1)  "Think 
Pink"  to  introduce  Kay  Thompson  as  the  fashion  editor 
in  the  beginning  of  the  picture;  (2)  "Bonjour,  Paris!" 
for  the  three  principals  when  they  descend  upon  Paris; 
and  ( 3 )  "On  How  To  Be  Lovely",  for  the  lesson  in  gla- 
mor Kay  gives  Audrey.  There  was  nothing  in  the  orig- 
inal score  that  could  encompass  all  the  action  that  we 
had  to  achieve  in  each  individual  scene  and,  actually, 
these  scenes  demanded  'special  material'  rather  than 
songs. 

Because  of  the  length  of  our  shooting  schedule  (we 
were  to  shoot  the  New  York  sequences,  interiors,  at  the 
Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood,  then  fly  the  entire 
company  to  France  to  shoot  all  the  Paris  sequences), 
and,  because  our  time  with  Audrey  Hepburn  was  very 
limited,  we  were  compelled  to  rehearse  and  record  every 
musical  sequence  in  the  picture  in  a  period  of  five  weeks 
before  the  start  of  shooting.  Considering  that  we  had 
fourteen  separate  musical  spots,  each  with  rather  an 
elaborate  vocal  and/or  orchestral  development,  five  weeks 
to  rehearse  and  record  was  a  frightening  thing  to  con- 
template. 

We  set  up  a  rigid  schedule  for  rehearsals  that  kept 
all  of  us  on  a  run  from  morning  to  night.  Audrey,  Fred 
and  Kay  would  report  to  my  office,  separately  or  together, 
for  song  rehearsal;  next  they  went  to  Stanley  Donen  on 
the  set  where  he  would  stage  the  song  and  plot  it  out 
for  the  camera;  then  they  reported  to  the  reheatsal  halls 


to  work  on  the  dances.  Fred  usually  does  his  own 
choreography,  but  we  also  had  engaged  Eugene  Loring 
to  create  the  choreography  for  the  rest  of  the  numbers. 

This  sounds  a  bit  like  an  assembly-line  technique. 
It  was!  And,  because  everybody  concerned  —  the  prin- 
cipals, the  creators,  and  the  musical  staff  —  felt  a  rap- 
port among  themselves  and  with  the  project,  and  made 
a  sort  of  game  of  following  the  schedule,  we  were  easily 
able  to  meet  the  recording  dates  on  time. 

We  had  allowed  a  week  for  the  recording,  and  it, 
too,  had  to  have  a  fairly  rigid  schedule.  It  was  decided 
to  record  the  "Bonjour"  sequence  first.  It  was  quite  long, 
utilized  the  largest  orchestra,  and  was  done  by  the  three 
principals.  This  last  factor  was  the  reason  we  recorded 
this  number  first. 

Kay  and  Fred  were  old  hands  at  recording,  but 
Audrey  had  never  been  before  that  frightening  monster 
the  microphone.  We  felt  that,  by  starting  her  off  in  a 
number  in  which  she  worked  with  Kay  and  Fred,  she 
wouldn't  feel  quite  the  panic  that  usually  comes  with 
one's  first  encounter  with  this  formidable  object.  We 
followed  "Bonjour"  with  "On  How  To  Be  Lovely"  which 
Audrey  sings  with  Kay,  and  then  "  'S  Wonderful"  which 
she  does  with  Fred.  Actually  Audrey  never  betrayed  any 
undue  nervousness  at  all  —  at  least  no  more  than  is 
normally  encountered  at  a  recording  session,  but  cer- 
tainly, by  the  time  we  had  got  to  the  song  she  does  alone, 
"How  Long  Has  This  Been  Going  On? ',  she  was  quite 
an  old  hand  at  it  —  completely  relaxed,  and  eager  to 
get  it  on  the  sound-track.  Her  performance  of  the  song, 
vocally  and  visually,  is  enchanting. 

The  entire  week  of  recording  was  a  great  thrill  for 
all  of  us.  It  is  always  very  exciting  to  hear  a  song  or 
routine  you  have  been  rehearsing  for  weeks  come  to  life 
in  the  orchestra,  for  the  first  time.  Probably  because  it 
is  the  first  positive  example  of  the  picture  beginning  to 
take  shape;  also  because  it  seems  to  be  the  sublimation 
of  all  the  creative  talent  that  has  been  poured  into  it 
during  the  rehearsal  and  planning  period.  Whatever  it 
is  —  each  new  recording  session  is  a  time  of  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  gratified  realization  —  with  much  back- 
patting  and  extravagant  praise. 

Some  of  the  more  outstanding  back-patting  must  go 
to:  Van  Cleave,  for  his  vividly  colorful  orchestration  of 
"Bonjour,  Paris!";  Alexander  Courage,  for  the  brilliant 
music  he  created  for  the  bull-fight  dance  Fred  does  in 
"Let's  Kiss  and  Make  Up";  Conrad  Salinger  for  the  ex- 
quisite, misty  mood  he  achieved  in  the  pas  de  deux  Fred 
and  Audrey  do  to  "He  Loves  and  She  Loves";  and  Skip 
Martin  for  the  knocked-out  jazz  with  which  he  backed 
up  the  electricity  of  Kay  and  Fred  in  the  show-stopping 
"Clap  Yo'  Hands". 

Deutsch  himself  did  the  witt)'  orchestrations  for 
"Think  Pink"  and  "On  How  to  be  Lovely",  but,  as  musi- 
cal director  for  the  entire  picture,  he  deserves  so  mucf 
more  credit.  His  calm  command  of  the  orchestra,  hi: 
efficient  control  of  the  recording  itself,  were  certainly  oi 
the  greatest  importance  in  finishing  the  week  of  pre- 
recordings  on  schedule.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
outstanding  musical  talents  in  Hollywood. 


Audrey  Hepburn 


Of  course,  the  best  chance  for  real  expression  of  this 
talent  didn't  come  until  we  had  finished  shooting  the 
picture,  and  it  was  ready  for  the  under-scoring.  With 
its  gaiety,  its  sentimental  charm,  and  its  colorful  locales, 
FUNNY  FACE  offered  quite  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  invention  in  its  under-scoring.  It  also,  purely  time- 
wise,  demanded  more  music  than  most  musical  pictures. 
There  are  fifty  minutes  of  pre-recorded  music,  and  sixty 
minutes  of  'book'.  Of  these  sixty  minutes  we  felt  that 
almost  fifty  minutes  needed  under-scoring.  There  were 
several  scenes  of  considerable  length;  there  were  many 
shorter  ones.  The  timing,  cueing,  writing  and  orches- 
trating required  six  weeks. 

Deutsch's  use  of  incidental  music  in  one  sequence, 
the  photographic  montage,  was  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  It  is  quite  an  outstanding  sequence  in  the  picture, 
and  one  that  we  had  taken  infinite  pains  with  in  prep- 
aration. It  is  the  sequence  where  Fred  photographs 
Audrey  in  her  lovely  new  frocks,  in  various  quarters  of 
Paris.  Using  a  Svengali  technique  he  creates  pseudo- 
dramatic  situations  to  get  her  in  the  proper  mood  for 
each  photograph.  When  he  finally  achieves  his  mood, 
he  snaps  the  picture,  the  film  'freezes'  at  this  moment 
and  we  see  the  actual  still  photograph  of  what  he  has 
taken.  Then  we  see  the  various  processes  that  are  used 
in  preparing  the  still  for  the  fashion  magazine. 

It  is  a  ten-minute  sequence  —  complicated  and 
tedious  to  handle  musically.  Each  'vignette'  had  to  have 
a  different  approach  in  its  treatment,  and  this  necessi- 
tated recording  each  section  separately.  The  "freeze'  de- 
vice in  each  vignette'  also  had  to  be  recorded  separately, 
because  the  split-second  timing  of  the  action  required  the 
use  of  a  click-track,  and  also  because  it  had  to  be  moni- 
tored through  a  reverberation  chamber  to  achieve  the 
glacial  quality  of  the  freeze  itself.  By  an  amusing  inter- 
weaving of  the  two  themes  he  had  picked  for  Fred  and 
Audrey  ( "Funny  Face"  and  "  'S  Wonderful" ) ,  played 
against  the  music  he  had  selected  for  the  basic  mood  of 
each  episode,  Deutsch  has  not  only  enhanced  the  under- 
lying plot-value  of  the  sequence,  but  has  come  up  with 
a  stunning  and  original  piece  of  music. 


Although  he  still  had  the  assistance  of  Courage  and 
Van  Cleave,  it  was  Dcutsch  who  co-ordinated  all  the 
under-scoring  and  gave  it  the  unity  it  has  in  the  picture. 

I  can  only  say  again  —  if  FUNNY  FACE  should 
emerge  as  a  successful  musical  picture,  a  handsome  part 
of  the  credit  for  that  success  must  go  to  its  musical 
contribution. 

Viva  FUNNY  FACE! 
Viva  Adolph  Deutsch!  ! 

FUNNY  FACE  .  .  .  Paramount.  Audrey  Hepburn, 
Fred  Astaire,  Kay  Thompson.  Producer,  Roger  Edens. 
Director,  Stanley  Donen.  Music  and  lyrics,  George  and 
Ira  Gershwin.  Music  adapted  and  conducted  by  Adolph 
Deutsch.  Orchestral  arrangements,  Conrad  Salinger,  Van 
Cleave,  Alexander  Courage,  Skip  Martin.  Additional 
music   and    lyrics,   Roger   Edens   and    Leonard    Gershe. 


Choreography,  Eugene  Loring,  Fred  Astaire.  Songs  staged 
by  Stanley  Donen. 

Record:  Funny  Face;  sound  track  album,  Verve  MG 
V-15001. 

Six  Gershwin  tunes,  three  new  songs  by  Roger  Edens 
and  Leonard  Gershe  and  a  couple  of  exciting  instrumen- 
tal interludes  get  top  treatment  in  FUNNY  FACE,  as 
this  sound  track  recording  proves.  Considering  the  peo- 
ple involved  in  the  musical  part  of  the  production,  this 
is  scarcely  surprising.  But  here  the  overall  effect  of 
casualness,  finish  and  chic  gaiety  reaches  a  new  level. 
Audrey  Hepburn,  singing  with  her  breathy,  little  girl 
voice,  is  in  piquant  contrast  to  the  high  style  of  Kay 
Thompson  and  Fred  Astaire,  especially  when  the  star 
trio  is  united  in  Bon  Jour,  Paris",  a  vivid  American-in- 
Paris  exploration  number. 


THE  WORLD  OF  JAZZ 

Script  Notes  for  a  TV  Program  for  OMNIBUS 
Leonard  Bernstein 


We  are  going  to  try  to  investigate  jazz  —  only  this 
time  as  music.  Rather  than  following  the  usual  histori- 
cal approach  —  "Up  the  River  from  New  Orleans," 
et  cetera  —  we  are  going  to  investigate  the  musical  "in- 
nards" of  jazz,  to  find  out  once  and  for  all  what  it  is 
that  sets  jazz  apart  from  all  other  music. 

Jazz  is  a  very  big  word;  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
varieties,  all  the  way  from  the  earliest  blues,  ( Leadbelly, 
"Good  Mornin'  Blues")  to  Dixieland  bands,  ("King 
Oliver  Plays  the  Blues")  to  swing  bands,  (Benny  Good- 
man, "1938  Carnegie  Hall  Jazz  Concert")  to  boogie- 
woogie,  (Meade  Lux  Lewis,  "Boogie- Woogie" )  to  crazy 
bop,  ( "The  Immortal  Charlie  Parker" )  to  cool  jazz,  (  Lee 
Konitz,  "Lee  Konitz  with  Warne  Marsh")  to  mambo, 
(Perez  Prado,  "Mambo  #5")  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  all 
jazz,  and  I  love  it  all. 

I  love  it  for  its: 

A.  Natural  expression  of  my  times  and  my  country. 

B.  Frank,  open,  uninhibited  expression.  Even  these 
days,  at  its  coolest,  or  most  restrained,  it  is  still  a  per- 
sonal, basic  emotional  communication. 

C.  Humour.  Entertainment  in  the  truest  sense.  It 
really  plays  with  notes.  We  speak  of  "playing"  Brahms 
—  a  term  properly  applied  to  tennis.  But  jazz  is  real 
play. 

D.  Original  kind  of  emotional  expression.  Never 
wholly  sad  or  happy.  Even  the  blues  has  a  robustness 
and  hard-boiled  quality  that  never  lets  it  become  sticky- 
sentimental,  no  matter  how  self-pitying  the  words  are. 
(One  stanza  blues  by  blues-singer,  tough  delivery.  Bessie 
Smith,  "Empty  Bed  Blues'.)  And  the  gayest,  wildest  jazz 
always  seems  to  have  some  pain  in  it.  Listen  to  this  jolly 
trumpet,  and  see  what  I  mean.  (  Hot  jazz  by  trumpet  with 
rhythm  section.  Louis  Armstrong,  "Ole  Miss".)  That  is 
what  intrigues  me  about  jazz:  it  is  unique,  a  form  of 
expression  all  its  own. 


But  I  find  I  have  to  defend  jazz  to  those  who  say: 

A.  It  is  low-class.  But  all  music  has  low-class  origins, 
since  it  comes  from  folk  music,  which  is  necessarily 
earthy.  There  has  always  been  a  certain  shadow  of  in- 
dignity around  music,  and  the  players  of  music.  As  a 
child,  I  had  to  fight  my  family  to  be  a  musician,  as  did 
so  many  others.  I  don't  blame  my  parents  particularly 
for  having  balked  at  my  jazz  efforts.  As  I  recall,  I  started 
out  playing  jazz  by  ear  at  the  age  of  ten,  banging  out  the 
tune  with  one  finger  of  my  right  hand  while  playing  any 
old  notes  with  my  left.  Then,  as  my  hands  got  bigger, 
I  was  playing  the  tune  in  octaves,  which  made  it  louder 
still.  But  by  the  age  of  twelve,  I  had  begun  to  discover 
little  wrong  chords  for  my  left  hand  ...  As  I  say,  I  don't 
blame  my  parents  if  this  is  what  they  had  to  listen  to. 
By  the  time  I  was  fourteen,  I  had  formed  a  little  band 
with  a  group  of  friends;  this  was  the  final  indignity  for 
my  parents. 

B.  Players  of  music  seem  to  lack  the  dignity  of  crea- 
tors of  music:  the  composing  art  is  hallowed,  whereas 
the  players  are  only  performers,  pagliacci,  mountebanks. 
This  is  especially  true  of  jazz,  which  is  almost  completely 
a  player's  art,  depending  on  improvisation  rather  than 
on  composition. 

C.  Jazz  is  loud.  But  so  are  Sousa  marches,  and  we 
don't  hear  complaints  about  them.  And  so  is  Brahms' 
"First  Symphony".   Enough  of  that. 

D.  But  the  main  argument  against  jazz  has  been  that 
it  is  not  art.  I  think  it  is  an  art,  and  a  very  special  one. 
But  before  we  can  argue  about  whether  it  is  or  not,  we 
must  know  WHAT  it  is;  and  so  I  propose  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  things  I  know  and  love  about  jazz.  Let's 
start  by  taking  that  blues  we  heard  before  and  find  out 
what  it's  made  of:  (Blues  played  by  small  combo.  Bessie 
Smith,  "Empty  Bed  Blues".) 

Now  what  are  the  elements  that  make  it  jazz.' 
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First  of  all  there  is  the  element  of  melody.  All  music 
is  based  on  scales  —  major,  minor,  and  so  on.  But  there 
is  a  special  one  for  jazz  (which  is  a  variant  of  the  regu- 
lar major  scale  you  all  practised  as  kids. 


In  jazz  this  scale  gets  modified  three  times;  lowered 
3rd,  5th,  and  7th: 


So  instead  of: 


=t 
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Sounds  terribly  out  of  tune;  but  it  is  a  real  note  in 
another  musical  language.  In  jazz  it  is  right  at  home. 
(Jazz  lick  with  quaner  tone.) 


we  get: 


But  this  scale  is  used  only  melodically;  in  the  harmony 
underneath  we  still  use  our  old  unflatted  notes,  and  that 
causes  a  dissonance  between  the  tune  and  the  chords. 


But  this  very  dissonance  has  a  true  jazz  sound.   (Jazz 
lick.) 


Jazz  pianists  are  always  using  that  dissonance,  and 
there  is  a  reason  for  it.  They  are  searching  for  a  note 
that  isn't  there  at  all,  but  lies  somewhere  between  two 
notes;  it  is  called  a  quarter  tone.  This  comes  straight 
from  Africa,  which  is  the  cradle  of  jazz,  and  where 
quarter  tones  are  everyday  stuflF.  We  can  produce  them 
on  wind  instruments  or  stringed  instruments  or  with 
the  voice,  but  on  the  piano  we  have  to  approximate 
them  by  playing  together  two  adjacent  notes  —  the  two 
notes  on  either  side  of  the  quaner  tone: 


It's  somewhere  in  the  crack  between  these  two  notes. 
Let's  see  if  I  can  sing  you  a  quarter  tone.  Here  is  an 
African  tune  I  once  heard  in  Tunis;  the  last  note  of 
it  is  a  quarter  tone: 


Now,  just  to  show  how  important  these  so-called 
"blue  notes"  are  to  jazz,  let's  hear  that  same  blues  played 
without  them,  just  using  the  plain  white  notes  of  the 
scale.   (Blues  stanza,  clarinet  and  rhythm.) 


ON  -  fu\  leh.  in»  titiT 

There  is  something  missing,  isn't  there?  It  just  isn't  jazz. 

But  even  more  important  than  melody  in  jazz  is  the 
element  of  rhythm.  Two  aspects:  the  beat.  This  is  what 
you  hear  when  the  drummer's  foot  is  beating  the  bass 
drum,  or  when  the  bass-player  is  plucking  his  bass,  or 
even  when  the  pianist  is  kicking  the  pedal  with  his 
foot.  All  this  is  elementary;  there  are  two  or  four  of 
these  beats  to  a  bar,  never  changing  in  tempo,  or  in 
metre,  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  piece.  This  is  the 
heartbeat  of  jazz. 

But  more  involved  —  and  more  interesting  —  is  the 
rhythm  going  on  over  the  beat.  These  rhythmic  figures 
depend  on  something  called  syncopation  —  a  word  you 
have  often  heard,  but  maybe  were  never  quite  sure  of. 
The  best  way  to  describe  it  would  be  as  a  heartbeat  that 
goes  along  steadily,  and  at  a  moment  of  shock  misses 
a  beat.   It  is  that  much  of  a  physical  reaction. 

Technically,  syncopation  means  the  removal  of  an 
accent  where  you  expea  one,  or  the  placing  of  an  accent 
where  you  least  expea  one.  In  either  case,  there  is  the 
element  of  surprise  and  shock.  The  mind  and  body  re- 
spond to  this  shock,  either  by  compensating  for  the 
missing  accent  or  by  reacting  to  the  unexpected  one. 

Now  where  do  we  expea  accents?  Always  on  the 
first  beat  of  a  bar,  on  the  downbeat.  If  there  are  two 
beats  in  a  bar,  1  is  strong,  2  is  weak.  Exaaly  as  in 
marching:  left,  right,  left,  right.  Even  if  there  are  four 
beats  in  a  bar,  it  is  still  like  marching;  although  we  all 
have  two  legs,  the  sergeant  still  counts  out  in  four:  HUP, 
two,  three,  four.  There  is  always  a  natural  accent  on 
ONE.  Take  it  away,  and  there  is  simple  syncopation: 
1  2  3  4,  1  2  3  4,  or  do  the  reverse:  put  an  accent  on 
the  weak  beats  —  2  and  4  —  and  you  will  again  have 
syncopation.  1  2  3  4,  1  2  3  4. 
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Now  that  we  know  the  basic  fact  of  syncopation,  we 
can  understand  its  subtler  aspects.  Between  one  beat 
and  another  lie  shorter  and  even  weaker  beats;  and  when 
these  get  accents  the  shock  is  even  greater  .  .  .  since  the 
weaker  the  beat  you  accent,  the  greater  the  surprise.  Let's 
take  eight  fast  beats  in  a  bar,  and  put  a  big  accent  on 
the  weakest  one,  which  is  the  fourth.  1234567  8. 
As  you  see,  we  get  a  pure  rhumba  rhythm: 


If  we  play  only  the  accented  fourth  beat  (plus  the 
downbeat)  we  get  a  Charleston: 


»      >        >  ,  f         >  ■ 
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The  strongest  syncopation  of  all  is  obtained  by  doing 
both  things  at  once:  accent  a  weak  beat,  and  minimize 
the  strong.  Example:  in  any  group  of  four  beats,  the 
first  is  the  strongest;  so  in  a  group  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  and  fifth  would  get  the  accents.  Therefore,  we  will 
remove  the  fifth  beat  entirely,  and  put  a  wallop  on  the 
weak  fourth;  and  we  get:  1234-67  8,  1234-67  8. 


It  begins  to  sound  like  Congo  drums,  doesn't  it?   With- 
out syncopation,  blues  sound  "square". 

Well,  that  takes  care'  of  two  very  important  elements: 
melody  and  rhythm.  But  jazz  would  not  be  jazz  without 
its  special  tonal  colours  —  the  actual  sound  values  you 
hear.  The  colours  are  various,  but  they  mostly  stem  from 
the  quality  of  the  Negro  singing  voice.  For  instance, 
when  Louis  Armstrong  plays  his  trumpet,  he  is  only 
doing  another  version  of  his  own  voice.  Listen  to  an 
Armstrong  record  and  compare  the  trumpet  solo  with 
the  vocal:  ("I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But  Love".) 
You  can't  miss  the  fact  that  they're  by  the  same  fellow 
—  and  what  a  fellow! 

But  the  Negro  voice  has  engendered  other  imitations. 
The  saxophone  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  imitation  —  breathy, 
a  little  hoarse,  with  a  vibrato,  or  tremor.  There  are  all 
the  different  growls  and  rasps  we  get  by  putting  mutes 
on  the  horns.  There  is  a  Harmon  mute  on  a  trumpet: 
( Glenn  Miller,  "Adios" ) .  And  a  wah-wah  mute:  (Clyde 
McCoy,  "Sugar  Blues").  And  a  plunger  mute  on  the 
trombone:  (Tricky  Sam,  "New  Black  and  Tan  Fantasy"). 

There  are  many  other  colours  deriving  from  Afro- 
Cuban  sources,  bongo  drums,  .  .  .  maracas  .  .  .  the  cow- 
bell: (Pete  Rugulo,  "Jingle  Bells  Mambo").  Then  there 
are  the  colours  that  have  an  Oriental  flavour,  the  vibra- 
phone  and   the   plucked   bass:    (Red   Norvo,   "Trio"). 


These  are  influences  that  come  to  us  from  Indian  and 
Arab  sources  via  Africa.  So  the  special  jazz  colourations 
are  very  important  too. 

But  we  have  still  not  exhausted  our  search  for  jazz 
elements.  There  is  one  more,  which  may  surprise  some 
of  you  who  think  jazz  is  not  an  art.  I  refer  to  form.  Did 
you  know  the  blues  is  a  classical  form,  just  as  classical 
as  the  sonata  form.'  Most  people  use  the  word  blues  to 
mean  any  song  that  is  "blue"  or  torchy  or  low-down  or 
breast-beating  —  like  "Stormy  Weather",  for  example. 
But  "Stormy  Weather"  is  not  a  blues,  and  neither  is 
"Moanin'  Low",  nor  "The  Man  I  Love"  nor  even  "The 
Birth  of  the  Blues".  They  are  all  popular  songs. 

The  blues  is  basically  a  strict  poetic  form  transferred 
to  music.  It  is  based  on  a  rhymed  couplet,  with  the  first 
line  repeated.    For  example,  Billie  Holliday  sings: 

"My  man  don't  love  me,  treats  me  awful  mean. 
Oh,  he's  the  lowest  man  I've  ever  seen." 

But  when  she  sings  it,  she  repeats  the  first  line,  so  it  goes: 

"My  man  don't  love  me,  treats  me  awful  mean. 

I  said,  my  man  don't  love  me,  treats  me  awful  mean. 

Oh,  he's  the  lowest  man  that  I've  ever  seen."  ("Fine 
and  Mellow.") 

That  is  one  stanza  of  blues.  A  full  blues  is  nothing  more 
than  a  succession  of  such  stanzas  for  as  long  as  the  singer 
wishes. 

Did  you  notice  that  the  blues  couplet  is  in,  of  all 
things,  iambic  pentameter?  This  is  about  as  classic  as 
one  can  get.  It  means  that  you  can  take  any  rhymed 
couplet  in  iambic  pentameter  —  from  Shakespeare,  for 
example  —  and  make  a  perfect  "Macbeth"  blues: 

"I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  or  bane 
Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane." 

It  makes  a  lovely  blues: 
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Now  if  you've  noticed,  each  of  the  three  lines  gets 
four  bars  apiece  —  making  in  all  a  twelve-bar  stanza. 
But  the  voice  itself  sings  only  about  half  of  each  four- 
bar  line,  and  the  rest  is  filled  up  by  an  instrument.  This 
filling-up  is  called  a  "break".  And  here  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  instrument  imitating  the  voice,  the  very 
soil  in  which  jazz  grows.   Louis  Armstrong  improvising 
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the  breaks  in  a  blues  sung  by  Bessie  Smith  is  the  essen- 
tial sound  of  jazz,  from  which  all  instrumental  improvi- 
sation has  since  developed.  ( Bessie  Smith  and  Armstrong, 
"Reckless  Blues",  using  harmonium.) 

Did  you  notice  the  instrument  that  was  accompany- 
ing the  soloists?  It  is  a  harmonium  —  that  wheezy  little 
excuse  for  an  organ  which  we  all  associate  with  hymn 
tunes.  It's  especially  appropriate  to  the  blues,  since  the 
chords  in  the  blues  must  always  be  the  same  three  chords 
we  all  know  from  hymn  tunes. 


^ 


This  harmony  must  always  remain  in  a  strict  classical 
pattern,  pure  and  simple.  Try  to  vary  it,  and  the  blues 
quality  flies  out  the  window. 

Well,  there  you  have  it:  melody,  rhythm,  colour, 
form,  harmony.  In  each  department  there  are  special 
features  that  make  jazz,  instead  of  just  music.  Let's  now 
put  them  all  together,  and  hear  a  full-blown,  all-out, 
happy  blues.  Oh,  did  you  know  that  blues  could  be 
happy?  Just  listen.  (Pete  Rugolo,  "King  Porter  Stomp".) 

By  this  time  I've  probably  given  you  the  impression 
that  jazz  is  all  blues;  not  at  all.  I've  only  used  the  blues 
to  investigate  jazz  because  it  embodies  the  various  ele- 
ments of  jazz  in  so  clear  and  pure  a  way.  But  the  rest 
of  jazz  is  concerned  with  applying  these  elements  we 
have  just  been  talking  about  to  something  called  the 
popular  song.  This,  too,  is  a  form,  and  has  certain  stria 
patterns. 

Popular  songs  are  in  either  two-part  or  three-part 
form;  by  far  the  most  numerous  are  in  the  three-part. 
You  all  know  the  form,  of  course,  from  hearing  it  so 
much.   It  is  baby-simple.   Anyone  can  write  one. 

All  you  need  is  the  first  eight  bars,  really.  This  is 
called  in  the  trade  the  "front  strain"  —  and  then  the 
song  is  practically  written,  because  the  whole  thing  is 
only  thirty-two  bars  long.  And  once  you  have  the  first 
eight  bars,  you  simply  repeat  them,  making  sixteen  bars 
already.  And  the  last  eight  bars  are  again  going  to  be 
the  same.  That  leaves  only  the  third  group  of  eight  bars 
to  be  written.  This  called  the  "release"  or  the  "bridge", 
and  it  doesn't  matter  if  it's  very  good  or  not,  since  most 
people  don't  remember  it  too  well  anyway.  The  main 
thing  is  that  front  strain,  the  first  eight  bars. 

Take  "Sweet  Sue",  for  instance.  There's  as  simple 
and  obvious  a  rune  as  has  ever  been  written,  and  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  pattern  1  have  just  described.  Thirty- 
two  bars,  and  a  classic  forever.  Easy,  isn't  it?  (Guy 
Lombardo,  "A  Night  at  the  Roosevelt".)  But  "Sweet 
Sue"  is  still  not  jazz.  A  popular  song  doesn't  become 
jazz  until  it  is  improvised  on  —  and  there  you  have  the 
real  core  of  all  jazz:  improvisation.  Remember  that  I 
said  that  jazz  was  a  player's  art  rather  than  a  composer's; 
well,  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem. 

It  is  the  player  who,  by  improvising,  makes  jazz. 
He  uses  the  popular  song  as  a  kind  of  dummy  to  hang 
his  notes  on.  He  dresses  it  up  in  his  own  way,  and  it 
comes  out  original  jazz.   So  the  pop  tune,  in  acquiring 


a  new  dress,  changes  its  personality  completely  —  like 
many  people  who  behave  one  way  in  blue  jeans  and  a 
wholly  different  way  in  dinner  dress.  Some  of  you  may 
object  to  this  dressing  up:  you  may  say,  "Let  me  hear 
the  melody,  and  not  all  this  embroidery."  But  until  you 
accept  this  principle  of  improvisation,  you  will  never 
accept  or  understand  jazz  itself. 

What  does  improvising  mean?  It  means  that  you 
take  a  tune,  keep  it  in  mind  with  its  harmony  and  all, 
and  then,  as  they  used  to  say,  just  "go  to  town."  You 
go  to  town  by  adding  ornaments  and  figurations,  or  by 
making  real  old-fashioned  variations  just  as  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  did.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  how  Mo- 
zart did  it,  and  then  yau  may  understand  better  how 
Art  Tattmi  does  it.  Mozart  took  a  well  known  nursery 
rhyme,  which  he  knew  as  "Ah,  Vous  Dirai-je  Maman?" 
and  which  we  know  as  a  way  of  singing  the  alphabet,  or 
as  "Mama  See  the  Tiny  Ducks". 


Then  he  makes  a  series  of  variations.   One  begins: 
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Then  another: 


They  are  all  different  pieces,  yet  they  are  all  in  one 
way  or  another  that  same  tune.  The  jazz  musician  does 
exactly  the  same  thing.  There  are  infinite  possible  ver- 
sions of  "Sweet  Sue",  for  example. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  exciting  part  of  jazz,  for 
me,  at  any  rate:  simultaneous  improvisation.  This  hap- 
pens when  two  or  more  musicians  improvise  on  the 
same  tune  at  the  same  time.  Neither  one  knows  what 
the  other  one  is  going  to  do,  but  they  listen  to  each  other, 
and  pick  up  phrases  from  each  other,  and  sort  of  talk 
together.  What  ties  them  together  is  really  the  chords 
—  the  harmony  —  of  "Sweet  Sue".  When  they  play 
together  it  creates  a  kind  of  accidental  counterpoint, 
which  is  the  germ  of  what  we  call  the  "jam  session". 

This  business  of  improvising  together  gave  rise  to  a 
style  called  Dixieland,  which  is  currently  having  a  big 
revival.  One  of  the  most  exhilarating  sounds  in  all  music 
is  that  of  a  Dixieland  band  blaring  out  its  final  chorus, 
all  stops  out,  with  everyone  improvising  together.  Here 
is  a  Dixieland  version  of  "Sweet  Sue".  ( Bix  Beiderbecke, 
"The  Bix  Beiderbecke  Story",  Vol.  3.) 

But  jazz  is  not  all  improvisation  —  not  by  a  long 
shot.  Much  of  it  gets  written  down,  and  it  is  then  called 
an  arrangement.  The  great  days  of  arrangements  were 
the  Thirties,  when  big  startling  swing  arrangements  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  showing  off  the  virtuosity  of  the 
great  bands  like  Casa  Loma,  Benny  Goodman,  Artie 
Shaw,  the  Dorseys.  Jass  is  hard  to  write  down;  there  is 
no  way  of  notating  exactly  those  quarter-tones  we  talked 
about,  nor  the  various  smears  and  growls  and  subtle 
intonations.  Even  the  rhythms  can  only  be  approximated 
in  notation,  so  that  much  of  the  jazz  quality  is  left  to 
the  instincts  of  the  player  who  is  reading  the  music. 
Still,  it  works,  because  those  instincts  are  so  deep  and 
genuine.  Let's  listen  to  a  good,  solid  swing  arrangement 
of  a  chorus  of  "Sweet  Sue",  as  we  might  have  heard  it 
back  in  1938:  (Benny  Goodman,  "This  Is  Benny  Good- 
man and  His  Quartet.") 

Now  remember:  in  1938  we  were  all  dancing;  and 
that  brings  up  the  most  important  point  of  all.  Nobody 
seems  to  dance  to  jazz  very  much  any  more,  except  for 
mambo-lovers  —  and  they  are  limited  to  those  who  are 
athletic  enough  to  do  it.  Can  you  do  it?  I  can't.  What 
has  happened  to  dancing?  We  used  to  have  a  new  dance 
practically  every  month:  the  Lindy  Hop,  the  Shag,  the 
Peabody,  the  Big  Apple,  Boogie,  Susie-Q.  Now  we  have 
only  dances  you  have  to  take  lessons  to  do.  All  over  the 
country  dance-band  leaders  are  reporting  a  falling-off 
of  weekly  dance  dates  to  almost  nothing. 

What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  the  main  func- 
tion of  jazz  has  changed  to  pure  listening.  This  had  to 
happen.  For  one  thing,  the  great  development  of  the 
recording  industry  has  taught  us  to  listen  in  a  way  we 
never  did  before.  But  even  more  important:  with  the 
advent  of  swing  and  boogie-woogie  and  bop  our  interest 
has  shifted  to  the  music  itself  and  the  virtuosity  of  its 
performance;  that  is,  we  are  interested  in  what  notes 
are  being  played,  how  well,  how  fast,  and  with  what 
originality.  You  can't  listen  to  bop  intelligently  and 
dance  too,  murmuring  sweet  nothings  into  your  part- 
ner's ear.  You  have  to  listen  as  hard  as  you  can  to  hear 
what's  happening. 

So  in  a  way,  jazz  —  through  its  arrangements  — 
has  begun  to  be  a  kind  of  chamber  music  —  an  advanced 


sophisticated  art  for  listening,  now  full  of  influence  of 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky,  and  very,  very  serious.  Let's  listen 
for  a  moment  to  a  modern,  cool,  or  what-have-you  ar- 
rangement: (Dave  Brubeck,  "Sometimes  I'm  Happy".) 
Whether  you  call  that  weird  piece  cool  or  crazy  or  what- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  it  is  bordering  on  serious  concert 
music.  The  arrangement  begins  to  be  a  composition. 
Take  away  the  beat,  and  you  might  not  even  know  it's 
jazz  at  all.  Why  is  it  jazz  at  all?  Because  it  is  played  by 
jazzmen  on  jazz  instruments;  because  it  has  its  roots 
in  the  soil  of  jazz,  not  of  Bach. 

I  think  the  key  word  to  all  this  is  the  word  cool.  It 
means  what  it  implies:  jazz  used  to  advertise  itself  as 
hot;  now  the  heat  is  off.  The  jazz  player  has  become  a 
highly  serious  person.  He  may  even  be  an  intellectual. 
He  tends  to  wear  Ivy  League  clothes,  have  a  crew-cut, 
or  wear  horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  may  have  studied  music 
at  a  conservatory  or  a  university.  Our  jazz  man  plays 
more  quietly,  with  greater  concentration  on  music  values, 
tone-quality,  technique.  He  knows  Bartok  and  Stravin- 
sky, and  borrows  from  them.  He  tends  to  avoid  big, 
flashy  endings;  the  music  just  stops  when  it  is  over. 

As  he  has  become  cool,  so  have  his  listeners.  They 
don't  dance;  they  listen  respectfully,  as  if  to  chamber 
music,  and  applaud  politely  at  the  end.  At  Birdland,  for 
example,  which  is  perhaps  the  jazz  centre  of  the  world, 
there  is  an  audience  sitting  in  the  so-called  bleachers, 
who  do  not  necessarily  have  a  drink  in  their  hands,  and 
who  do  not  beat  out  the  rhythm  and  carry  on  as  we  did 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  is  all  rather  cool,  and  a  bit  mental, 
considering  that  jazz  is  essentially  an  emotional  experi- 
ence. 

Where  does  this  lead  us  in  our  investigation?  There 
are  those  who  conclude  from  all  this  that  here,  in  the 
new  jazz,  is  the  real  beginning  of  serious  American 
music.  That  at  least  the  American  composer  has  his  own 
expression.  Can  this  be?  Is  it  possible  that  all  the 
symphonic  works  of  Aaron  Copland  and  Roy  Harris 
and  William  Schuman  —  and  myself,  for  that  matter  — 
are  nothing  but  stylized  imitations  of  a  European  sym- 
phonic tradition?  Sometimes,  I  must  say,  I  think  so.  At 
any  rate,  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing:  that  the  line 
between  serious  music  and  jazz  grows  less  and  less  clear. 
We  have  serious  composers  writing  in  the  jazz  idiom, 
and  we  have  jazz  musicians  becoming  serious  composers. 
Perhaps  we've  stumbled  on  a  theory. 

But  theory  or  no  theory,  I  recently  found  myself 
writing  a  concert  piece  for  jazz  bands.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  be  writing;  I  guess  you 
would  call  it  a  "long-hair"  composer's  statement  of  what 
he  feels  about  jazz.  It  is  called  "Prelude,  Fugue  and 
Riffs".  It  is  in  three  short  continuous  sections:  a  prelude 
for  the  brass,  a  fugue  for  the  five  saxes,  and  then  riffs 
for  everybody.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  uses  all  the 
jazz  elements  we  have  discussed,  but  doesn't  try  any 
particular  daring  experiments.  I  hope  you  will  feel  in  it 
some  of  the  special  beauty  of  jazz  that  I  felt  when  I 
wrote  it;  and  I  hope  that  our  investigation  of  jazz  today 
will  help  you  understand  a  little  more  clearly  why  I 
think  of  it  as  a  serious  piece  of  American  music. 

Copyright  1956  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

"The  World  of  Jazz"  was  originally  printed  in 
VOGUE. 
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THE  MUSICAL  SCORE  TO  THE   "The  Pride  And  The  Passion" 

George  Antbeil 


Ex.  1 
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I  felt  it  a  rare  privilege  to  be  given  to  com- 
pose such  a  picture  as  THE  PRIDE  AND  THE 
PASSION.  Here,  for  once,  was  a  large  and  com- 
pletely authentic  background  picture,  laid  in  Spain 
of  the  earliest  1800's,  and  with  a  compelling  heart 
interest  story  as  well  as  a  larger  story  of  the  Span- 
ish people  in  revolt  against  their  Napoleonic 
oppressors. 

As  it  is  a  Spanish  story,  and  as  I  believe  that 
a  motion  picture  score  must  conjure  up  the  very 
essence  of  the  geography  and  time  of  its  story  — 
as  well  as  highlight  its  every  important  dramatic 
aspect  —  I  have  tried  to  solve  each  problem  as 
it  came  along  in  an  intrinsic  Spanish  way;  if  I 
found  that  I  was  merely  composing  dramatic  music 
to  fit  the  scene,  I  rewrote  it  until  it  became  Span- 
ish dramatic  music  to  fit  the  scene. 

In  BAR  9  of  Example  1,  for  instaiKe,  the 
theme  of  the  great  gun  of  the  picture  becomes 
intrinsically  Spanish;  it  remains  so  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  picture's  score.  The  "gun  theme", 
incidentaUy,  is  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the 
picture,  for  the  gun  is  as  much  a  star  of  this  pic- 
ture as  any  of  our  fine  actors  and  actresses.  When 
first  discovered,  as  in  Example  1  theme,  it  is  like 
a  ferocious  tiger,  caught  by  the  tail,  killing  friend 
as  well  as  foe.  It  never  ceases  being  terrif)'ing  — 
though  it  has  its  occasional  gay  moods  too,  and 
finally  of  victory  for  the  Spanish  revolutionaries. 


Frank  Sinatra,  Cary  Grant. 
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Example  2  gives  two  versions  of  the  insisteni 
bolero  theme,  one  at  Bar  3,  and  another  ( in  major ) 
at  Bar  13.  This  insistent  bolero  starts  unobtru- 
sively at  the  near-beginning  of  the  picture  and 
interminently  builds  up  into  a  final  crescendo  ei 
viaory  near  the  end,  during  the  great  battle  of 
Avila.  It  is  the  theme  of  the  swelling  strength 
of  the  uprising  against  Napoleon.  Like  the  gun 
theme  above,  only  one  version  of  it  is  given  here; 
all  the  themes  of  the  score  appear  in  many  ver- 
sions throughout  the  picture,  Ixjt  the  bolero  theme 
always  remains  a  bolero,   in   three-founhs  time. 
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Ex.  3 


It  was  early  apparent  that  Miguel,  pbyed  by 
Frank  Sinatra,  was  the  most  important  charaaer 
in  our  picture.  And,  as  he  is  a  strong  and  rather 
silent  charaaer,  unable  to  express  orally  his  deep 
devotion  for  both  Spain  and  Juana  (played  by 
Sophia  Loren),  the  music  score  had  to  attempt  to 
do  some  of  this  for  him.  Therefore,  instead  of 
picking  a  sinister  minor  theme,  I  chose  instead 
a  simple  heart-warming  theme  in  major,  a  symbol 
of  the  Spanish  heart  of  Miguel  Example  5  gives 
only  the  simple  essence  of  this  theme  as  expressed 
by  the  background  chorus,  this  as  Anthony  (Gary 
Grant)  deposits  Miguel's  dead  body  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Santa  Theresa  in  Avila. 
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Example  4  is  the  love  theme  of  Juana  and 
Anthony.  It  also  hovers  in  the  background  of 
Miguel's  quarrels  with  Anthony,  thereby  also  be- 
coming, first,  an  expression  of  jealousy  over  Juana, 
finally  of  reconciliation  between  the  two  men 
fighting  for  the  same  great  cause.  It  is  a  theme 
which  often  must  be  played  at  dusk,  or  night, 
therefore  has  a  night-like  quality  of  the  Spanish 
plains. 
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Example  5.  Though  it  is  not  an  important 
theme  in  the  picture,  I  include  some  sections  of 
the  "Knife  Fight"  because  it  shows,  I  hope,  how 
even  in  the  less  important  parts  of  the  score  I 
constantly  attempt  to  keep  the  music  background 
intrinsically  Spanish  —  instead  of  using  mere 
general  underscoring.  My  objective  was  not  mere- 
ly to  underscore  an  exciting  fight,  but  an  exciting 
Spanish  fight.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
battle  and  the  gun-hauling  sequences  giving,  I 
hope,  an  all-over  feeling  of  Spain  of  the  period,  as 
well  as  the  dramatic  significance  and  action  of  the 
picture.  This  would  also  apply  to  Example  6, 
"The  Break  Through  the  Pass",  and  to  the  "Be- 
ginning of  Church  Procession",  Example  7,  where 
the  authentic  procession  music  of  Spain  of  the 
period  has  been  incorporated  together  with  the 
menacing  feeling  of  the  great  gun  under  the  float, 
as  it  enters  in  Bar  9- 
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Incidentally,  with  the  exception  of  the  well- 
known  British  tune  used  as  a  theme  for  Gary 
Grant  (Anthony)  when  he  is  alone,  all  themes, 
Spanish  or  otherwise,  are  originaL  By  this  I  mean 
that  1  have  preferred  to  compose  my  own  Spanish 
themes  with  which  I  could  work  more  easily  than 
to  research  them.  Even  the  theme  for  the  French 
is  an  original  theme  and  is,  of  course,  not  Spanish 
in  color  or  intention,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of 
menacing  contrast.  Otherwise  I  hope,  that  1  have 
written  a  score  of  Spanish  music  that,  despite  its 
use  of  the  well-known  Spanish  rhythms  and  typi- 
cal harmonies,  is  nevenheless  intrinsically  my  own. 


THE  PRIDE  AND  THE  PASSION  .  .  .  Stanley 
Kramer  Pictures;  United  Artists.  Car)'  Grant, 
Frank  Sinatra.  Produced  and  direaed  by  Stanley 
Kramer.  Music,  George  AntheiL  Conductor,  Er- 
nest Gold.  Orchestration.  Alfred  Perry. 

Record:  Toe  Pride  and  the  Passion;  Music  from  the 
Soundtrack.  Capitol  W  8''3.  George  Antheil  has  written 
a  big  score  for  Stanley  Kramer's  historical  drama,  and 
this  album  gives  an  excellent  account  of  its  scope  and 
quality.  Spanish  rhythms  and  instrumentation  color  the 
splendidly  dramatic  music,  which  has  an  almost  operatic 
charaner  at  times.  The  film's  softer  moments  are  rq>- 
resented  by  a  hushed  lovely  air  for  oboe  and  guitars  — 
"Camp  at  Night",  and  three  wistfully  melodious  seg- 
ments, expressive  of  the  girl  patriot  and  the  two  men 
who  love  her.  A  flamenco  sequence  has  a  striking  ac- 
companiment as  the  singet's  harsh  voice  is  caught  up  in 
the  sound  of  the  castanets  and  tamborines,  the  dancers' 
heel-dicks,  the  cries  of  the  onlookers.  Voices  are  also 
effectively  used  in  the  religious  chorus  of  a  church  pro- 
cession at  El  Escorial,  where  extreme  tension  is  reflected 
by  background  music  in  the  composer's  most  dissonant 
style.  The  "Main  Title",  "The  Knife  Fight ",  "Rescue  of 
the  Gun",  have  an  indomitable  vigor  that  is  epitomized 
in  the  selection  "The  Pride  and  the  Passion  —  Bolero",  a 
musical  sunmiing  up  of  the  spirit  of  the  story. 
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CURRENT  SCORES 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  DAYS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  DAYS  has  been 
described  in  superlatives  by  almost  everybody  who  has 
had  anything  to  say  about  it.  Victor  Young's  music  fits 
this  super-spectacular  film  admirably.  The  score  achieves 
its  effect  by  simple  and  direct  means:  it  is  bright,  tune- 
ful and  eminently  descriptive  of  the  actions  and  locales. 
By  using  well  known  tunes  the  music  matches  the  feel- 
ing of  discovery  with  which  the  audience  follows  the 
picture:  part  of  the  fun  lies  in  recognizing  well  known 
stars,  as  they  appear  in  the  course  of  the  film  in  various 
incidental  roles.  In  a  similar  manner  the  music  estab- 
lishes an  immediate  rapport  as  Rule  Brittania  and  Bri- 
tish Grenadiers;  Aupres  de  ma  Blonde,  La  Sorella, 
Yankee  Doodle,  La  Cucaracha  and  many  more  tunes 
pass  through  the  score. 

A  sumptuous-sounding  waltz  (recurring  as  a  theme 
throughout  the  film)  establishes  a  festive  feeling  from 
the  outset.  It  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  Victorian 
period  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  The  music  fol- 
lows closely  the  locales  through  which  the  travelers  pass: 
France,  Spain,  India,  the  Far  East,  the  Wild  West  are 
described  in  the  musical  style  that  has  become  familiar 
through  long  association  with  travel  and  adventure 
films.  In  AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  DAYS, 
however,  the  familiar  technique  has  been  raised  to  an 
appropriately  magnified  and  amplified  pitch  of  bril- 
liance. As  a  rousing  finale  to  the  film  the  credits  for 
the  fifty  stars  skip  across  the  vast  screen  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  animated  character  sketches.  Themes 
heard  throughout  the  film  bounce  through  this  last  sec- 
tion, jumbled  together  in  a  flashing  kaleidoscope  of 
sound. 

"Spectacular"  is  also  the  appropriate  word  to  des- 
cribe the  physical  sound  of  the  score.  The  arrangements 
are  lavish  and  the  multi-channel  recording  must  have 
provided  the  engineers  with  a  field.  Some  measure  of 
it  may  be  recaptured  in  the  home  by  listening  to  the 
disc  of  excerpts  released  by  Decca.  In  the  theater,  of 
course,  the  reproduction  is  most  impressive.  The  Todd- 
AO  process  utilizes  six  magnetic  tracks.  The  closest  to 
it  so«[far  has  been  the  quality  of  the  Cinerama  sound. 
In  the  Todd-AO  process  the  film  travels  at  30  frames 
per  second,  as  against  the  conventional  24  frames.  For 
the  performance  at  the  Rivoli  Theater  in  New  York 
the  six  tracks  were  placed  on  a  separate  film  which  ran 
in  interlock  with  the  picture. 

Next  to  the  word  "spectacular",  "super-colossal" 
comes  to  mind  to  describe  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
IN  80  DAYS,  and  this  time  it  really  fits.  That  goes 
for  the  sound  —  music  and  reproduction  —  as  well! 

Frank  Lewin 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  DAYS  .  .  .  Michael 
Todd.  David  Niven,  Cantinflas,  Robert  Newton,  Shir- 
ley MacLaine.  Director,  Michael  Anderson.  Music, 
Victor  Young.  Song:  "Around  the  World",  Victor 
Young,  Harold  Adamson. 

Record  —  Around  the  World  in  80  Days:  Music  from 
Sound  Track.  Decca  DL  9046.  Victor  Young's  liking 
for  national  music  was  an  asset  in  writing  this  merry. 


colorful  score.  He  goes  with  the  famous  travellers 
through  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  darkest  United  States, 
back  to  London  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  numbers 
in  this  album.  The  film's  popular  main  theme  is  heard 
from  time  to  time,  as  is  Passepartout's  bright,  busy  little 
number,  and  the  encouraging  strains  of  "Rule  Britannia". 
Mr.  Young  conducted  his  entertaining  score. 

Records  —  Around  the  World  —  Bing  Crosby,  Decca; 
Lawrence  Welk,  Coral;  Don  Costa,  ABC-Paramount; 
Eddie  Fisher,  RCA  Victor;  Montovani,  London;  Jane 
Morgan,  Capt;  Jack  Haskell,  Thunderbird.  Away  Out 
West  —  Vaughn  Monroe,  Thunderbird. 

BOY  ON  A  DOLPHIN 

Set  in  Athens  and  the  little  islands  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  BOY  ON  A  DOLPHIN  has  a  visual  impact  that 
is  rare  even  in  these  days  when  spectacular  scenery  and 
color  are  taken  for  granted.  Hugo  Friedhofer  has  writ- 
ten a  score  that  is  an  essential  part  of  the  film's  strong 
aesthetic  appeal.  The  theme  song  "Boy  on  a  Dolphin", 
which  opens  the  story,  recurs  throughout  to  maintain 
the  romantic  feeling  of  the  action.  Once  it  is  heard 
unexpectedly  in  a  Latin  rendition  by  a  small  dance 
orchestra  in  a  cafe. 

In  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  underwater  and  scenic 
sequences,  the  music  holds  equally  impressionistic  im- 
portance. It  is  never  over-written,  although  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  composer  to  get  carried  away 
in  these  open  sections. 

The  nature  of  the  film  demands  an  unusual  sound, 
both  in  melody  and  instrumentation,  Mr.  Friedhofer 
frequently  uses  a  solo  woodwind  instrument  playing  a 
minor  melody  (augmented  seconds,  etc.),  accompanied 
by  guitar,  tamborine  and  antique  cymbals.  In  certain 
sections  the  addition  of  violins  playing  harmonics  con- 
tributes an  eeriness  to  the  overall  tone. 

Credit  for  the  imaginative  orchestrations  goes  to 
Edward  Powell.  Lionel  Newman  conducts  with  his 
usual  finish,  and  Fivos  Anoyanakis  with  choreographer 
Yianni  Fleury  has  supervised  the  Greek  songs  and 
dances. 

Willis  Schaefer 

BOY  ON  A  DOLPHIN  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Alan 
Ladd,  Clifton  Wedd,  Sophia  Loren.  Director,  Jean 
Negulesco.  Music,  Hugo  Friedhofer.  Orchestration, 
Edward  B.  Powell.  Conductor,  Lionel  Newman.  Song 
"Boy  on  a  Dolphin",  Hugo  Friedhofer,  Paul  Francis 
Webster;  based  on  Tin  Afto,  music  by  Takis  Morakis. 

Record  —  Boy  on  a  Dolphin;  Music  from  the  Sound 
Track;  Decca  DL  8580.  Twelve  selections  from  Hugo 
Friedhofer's  atmospheric  score  include  the  theme  song 
sung  by  Mary  Kaye,  Greek  folk  melodies  and  rhythms, 
and  a  quantity  of  most  effective,  mood-setting  music. 
Skillfully  used  strings  and  the  siren  voice  of  Marni 
Nixon  give  the  magic  feeling  of  far  away  and  long  ago. 
Two  of  the  numbers  —  "The  Acropolis"  and  "Nocturnal 
Sea"  are  especially  provocative.  Mr.  Friedhofer  has 
written  the  album's  excellent  program  notes. 

Record  —  Boy  on  a  Dolphin.    Julie  London,  Liberty. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SCORE  OF 

"A  Face  In  The  Crowd" 

Tom  Glazer 


There  are  some  musical  people  who  might  say  that 
the  score  of  the  Kazan-Schulberg  picture,  A  FACE  IN 
THE  CROWD,  is  neither  worthy  of  an  article,  nor  even 
exists.  1  am  inclined  to  agree  somewhat  with  both  jxiints 
of  view.  There  is  very  little  conventional  scoring  in  the 
movie,  if  by  conventional  scoring  is  meant  using  the 
musical  resources  of  the  conventional  orchestra,  large, 
small,  or  medium-sized. 

In  line  with  Elia  Kazan's  famous  accent  on  realism, 
the  score  of  "FACE"  is  realistic  to  the  point  of  non- 
existence in  the  above-mentioned  sense.  More  sj>ecifi- 
cally:  the  plot  of  the  movie  teUs  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a  television  personality  whose  seduaive  talents  include 
singing  with  a  guitar.  Thus,  when  we  first  meet  the 
hero,  he  does  just  that  (in  jail);  he  sings  with  his  guitar, 
but  realistically,  that  is,  not  with  the  polished  style  of 
a  finished  singer  but  with  the  crude  untutored  charm 
of  a  real  folksinger.  Nor  is  there  here  any  orchestral 
backing  such  as  is  (or  was)  found  in  numerous  Holly- 
wood musicals  where  a  boy  and  girl,  say,  are  stranded 
in  a  desen,  suddenly  find  they  are  deeply  in  love,  and 
burst  into  song  accompanied  by  an  eighty-five  piece 
symphony  orchestra. 

Later  in  the  story  the  hero  and  the  girl  who  discovers 
him  are  having  a  drink  together  in  a  cheap  juke-joint. 
Here  we  hear  what  we  might  actually  hear  in  a  real 
place  of  this  type:  a  juke-box  record  with  a  typically 
"rockabilly"  tune  played  by  charaaeristic  regional 
(Southern)  instruments.  (For  readers  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  current  popular  music  argot,  "rockabilly" 
is  a  word  of  very  recent  vintage  which  vaguely  des- 
cribes a  kind  of  mixture  in  varying  recipes  of  hillbilly 
and  rhythm-and-blues  music.  Musical  sociologists,  if 
such  a  thing  exists,  may  be  interested  in  the  faa  that 
hillbilly  music  is  traditionally  "white"  music,  and  rhythm- 
and-blues  music  is  colored,  so  that  rockabilly  music  is  an 
interesting  reflection  of  the  gradual  trend  towards  deseg- 
regation today.  This  is  also  seen  musically  in  mixed 
singing  groups  like  the  Mariners  and  the  Del  Vikings.) 

This  realistic  approach  in  scoring  "FACE"  is  seen 
and  heard  throughout  the  entire  film.  When,  at  an  early 
point,  we  are  in  a  television  studio,  we  hear  a  single 
organ  (electric,  of  course)  noodling  in  the  background; 
the  station  is  in  the  South,  so  the  organist  is  noodling 
a  familiar  Southern  folksong,  "Cindy".  Or,  funher  along, 
in  a  scene  in  a  big  New  York  TV  studio,  a  typical  TV 
studio  orchestra  is  seen  playing  one  of  the  songs  in  the 
picture,  and  here  Kazan's  realism  went  so  far  as  to  ar- 
range for  the  hire  of  an  orchestrator  who  does  a  lot  of 
work  for  one  of  the  best-known  TV  programs!  The 
result  was  an  orchestration  so  typical  that  it  sounded 
lifted  from  the  library  of  this  particular  program. 

Again,  in  a  scene  in  the  hero's  showy  apartment  we 
find  his  teen-age  wife  listening  to  the  radio,  and  here 
the  music  was  deliberately  arranged  in  the  style  of  the 
music  often  found  in  Jackie  Gleason's  lushly  arranged 
albums,  very  slick  strings  overlaid  with  one  muted  solo 
trumpet.    (An  Old-Fashioned  Marriage). 

Contrast  this  arrangement  mentally,  if  you  will,  with 
the  same  song  arranged  for  the  usual  TV  studio  orches- 


tra, as  heard  in  another  scene  with  just  a  few  strings 
and  the  usual  brass  and  reed  choirs  and  rhythm  sections, 
and  played  somewhat  faster,  and  you  will  get  some  no- 
tion of  one  example  of  realistic  scoring.  There  are  other 
examples,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  such  as 
employing  an  arranger  who  specializes  in  high-school 
band  arrangements  to  arrange  one  song  for  a  high-school 
band  sequence  actually  pbyed  by  local  bands  in  Arkan- 
sas-Missouri, whose  lack  of  absolutely  stringent  devotion 
to  pitch  produced,  for  my  ears  anyway,  a  "prettier"  sound 
than  the  beautifully  articulated  tones  of  Sousa  at  his  best; 
or  the  strains  of  a  Calypso-type  song  introduced  by  the 
characteristic  verbiage  of  a  disc-jockey;  or  the  inclusion 
of  an  electric  organ  in  a  re-orchestrated  seaion  of  the 
Scherzo  movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony, 
done  deliberately,  of  course,  to  accommodate  a  "TV  or- 
chestra. Its  satirical  intent,  I  hope,  was  not  lost  on 
Beethoven,  as  he  whirled  angrily  in  his  grave. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  devices  I  resorted  to  in 
scoring  the  picture,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
musically,  I  carmot  show  because  the  "orchestration" 
was  ad-libbed.  The  title-song,  "A  Face  In  The  Crowd", 
is  a  blues,  more  or  less,  and  I  decided  to  have  it  played 
by  three  guitars,  (after  Mr.  Kazan  suggested  that  the 
melody  be  whistled),  one  rhythm  guitar,  one  bass  guitar 
(four  strings,  tuned  like  a  bass  violin,  and  electric), 
and  one  electric  guitar  for  ccmtrast.  And  when  it  came 
time  to  arrange  the  piece  for  the  opening  of  the  picture, 
I  decided  that  because  it  was  a  blues  I  would  let  the 
three  guitarists  ad-lib  except  for  a  little  bass  lick  by  the 
bass  guitar.  And  so,  instead  of  the  usual  highly  arranged 
parts  for  the  musicians,  all  they  got  were  lead-sheets 
containing  the  bare  melody,  the  chord  symbols,  and  the 
cued-in  bass  licks.    (A  Face  in  the  Crowd). 

The  above,  plus  the  whistle,  was  used  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  picture  and,  with  simple  modifications,  under 
two  other  scenes. 

And  now,  finally,  a  word  about  the  only  conven- 
tionally orchestrated  parts  of  the  film.  The  pict^jre  comes 
to  a  climax  when  the  long-suffering  heroine  finally 
decides  to  break  with  her  lover,  and  in  a  powerful  scene, 
she  runs  out  of  her  apartment  into  the  rainy  night.  Here, 
Kazan  wanted  the  music  to  take  over  and  so  the  regular 
orchestra  was  used.  Since  the  scene  indicated  the  be- 
gitming  of  the  hero's  downfall,  the  same  music  was 
again  used,  embellished,  a  little  later  on  in  a  montage 
sequence  which  aeated  the  knottiest  musical  problem 
of  the  entire  picture.  In  this  montage  we  see  the  hero 
enter  an  elevator,  and  then  we  see  a  light  flashing  on 
the  three  top  floor  numbers  on  an  indicator  as  the  ele- 
vator descends.  Then  there  are  interspersed  in  the  mon- 
tage, quick  scenes  showing  the  hero's  fans  becoming 
disillusioned  with  him,  and  between  these  quick  scenes, 
the  numbers  flashing  on  the  elevator  indicator  as  it  con- 
tinually descends.  Now,  I  decided  to  musicalize  these 
flashing  numbers  with  orchestra  bells  descending  chro- 
maticaUy,  and  over  the  aforementioned  musical  sequence 
previously  used.  This  would  have  been  verj'  simple 
except  for  the  faa  that  the  flashing  lights  on  the  eleva- 
tor indicator  were  completely  out  of  any  regular  time- 
synchronization.    What  had  to  be  done,  therefore,  with 
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the  help  of  the  sound  editor,  was  to  record  these  or- 
chestra bells  separately  on  tape  and  then  lay  them  in  in 
exact  synchronization  with  the  flashing  numbers  on  the 
screen.  I  cannot  possibly  exaggerate  the  pains  that  had 
to  be  taken  to  get  this  right,  and  how  many  hours  of 
exacting  work  for  a  very  simple  effect  that  will  hardly 
be  noticed!  And  yet  like  many  musical  effects,  it  would 
not  be  as  good  without.  This  montage  sequence  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
quick  scenes  there  were  a  few  words  of  dialogue  which 
affected  the  level  of  volume  of  the  background  music, 
a  not  unusual  problem,  of  course,  except  that  the  mon- 
tage to  be  effective  had  to  be  of  quick  scenes  and  of 
very  short  and  rapid  lines  of  dialogue,  and  the  problem 
was  to  make  the  music  smooth  sounding,  and  yet  not 
too  loud  or  too  soft  in  the  proper  places  .  Here  is  a  selec- 
tion from  this  sequence.   (Elevator  Montage). 

In  closing,  I  must  mention  that  one  of  the  most 
unusual  aspects  of  FACE  IN  THE  CROWD  is  the  fact 
that  it  contains  so  much  music  ( the  score  and  six  songs ) 
and  yet  is  not  a  musical.    This,  while  frustrating  for  a 


composer,  was  a  great  challenge,  too,  since  I  heard  my 
songs  unfinished,  or  in  the  background,  or  without  lyrics 
(the  title  song),  or  non-existent,  as  happened  in  the 
end  of  the  picture  where  it  was  decided  to  have  no 
concluding  music  at  all!  I  was  able  to  face  the  frustra- 
tion and  enjoy  the  challenge  only  because  of  Budd 
Schulberg  (with  whom  I  wrote  the  songs)  and  Elia 
Kazan,  both  of  these  extraordinary  men  having  that 
mysterious  elan  which  makes  one  enjoy  work  and  over- 
work. 

A  FACE  IN  THE  CROWD  .  .  .  Newtown;  Warner 
Brothers.  Andy  Griffith,  Patricia  Neal.  Director,  Elia 
Kazan.  Music,  Tom  Glazer.  Songs,  Tom  Glazer  and 
Budd  Schulberg. 

Record  —  A  face  in  the  Crowd;  Music  from  the  Sound- 
track. Capitol  W872.  Tom  Glazer's  songs  get  a  variety 
of  familiar  treatments  in  these  selections.  Andy  Grif- 
fith roars  out  four  of  them  in  approved  folk  style,  with 
an  easy  rhythmic  guitar  accomptaniment.  There  are  three 
excellent  takeoffs  on  some  current  musical  practises  — 
a  siging  commercial,  "Vitajex  Jingle",  a  swooningly 
over-harmonized  ballad,  "An  Old-Fashioned  Marriage", 
both  sung  by  a  cleverly  chosen  girl  trio;  and  "Just  Plain 
Folks",  put  over  by  the  Barefoot  Baritones  with  fiddle- 
sawing  country-style  trimmings.  The  title  song,  whistled 
to  the  compelling  strum  of  three  guitars,  makes  a  dra- 
matic opening. 

Records  —  A  Face  in  the  Crowd  —  Don  Cornell,  Coral; 
Art  Mooney,  MGM;  Hi-Lo's,  Columbia;  Dick  Lee,  Vik. 
Mama  Guitar  —  Don  Cornell,  Coral;  Art  Mooney, 
MGM;  Julius  La  Rosa,  RCA  Victor. 

Sheet  Music  —  Just  Plain  Folks,  Mama  Guitar,  An  Old- 
Fashioned  Marriage,  A  Face  in  the  Crowd;  Remick 
Music  Corp. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD 

David  Broekman 


Each  time  I  lift  my  baton  and  lead  the  splendid  NBC 
Orchestra  into  the  opening  theme  of  the  WIDE  WIDE 
WORLD,  heralding  an  hour  and  a  half  of  adventure  and 
thrills  for  the  millions  of  viewers,  I  feel  that  I  am  facing 
an  adventure  more  exciting  than  any  other  composer  and 
conductor  of  this  electronic  age.  For  I  embark  on  a 
journey  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  helms- 
man steering  thirty-four  rowers  in  a  frail  craft  down 
uncharted  rapids  at  terrifying  speed  for  ninety  minutes, 
with  scarely  a  moment  in  which  to  draw  a  breath. 

IF  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD,  we{e  a  motion  picture 
of  the  same  length  instead  of  a  live  television  show,  the 
musical  background  would  require  about  three  months 
of  careful  work,  including  ten  days  of  scoring  sessions, 
each  seven  hours  long.  But  I  write  the  score  for  W.W. 
W.  in  five  days  —  and  nights.  It  is  orchestrated  in  four, 
read  through  by  the  orchestra  in  one  session  and  played  by 
them  during  a  two-hour  dress  rehearsal  on  the  Sunday 
morning  of  the  show. 

Then,  with  no  more  preparation  than  this,  it  is  per- 
formed on  the  air  as  part  of  a  program  of  great  com- 
plexity, since  there  are  six  or  seven  different  segments 
which  come  from  far-flung  parts  of  the  country,  utilizing 
as  many  as  one  hundred  television  cameras,  and  as  many 
as  sixty  thousand  people  in  one  show.  Any  of  the  cameras 
can  black  out,  any  of  the  people  can  miss  a  cue,  any  scene 
can  run  shorter  or  longer  than  intended,  planned  and 
scored  for. 

The  conductor  must  be  alert  for  these  changes,  which 
come  more  frequently  than  is  suspected.  He  must  be 
able  to  communicate  them  instantly  to  his  thirty-four 
musicians  and  they  must  be  able  to  make  the  transition 


"New  York  Symphony" 


required  in  so  smooth  a  manner  that  the  right  bar  of 
music  is  always  heard  for  the  picture  and  action  on  the 
screen. 

To  achieve  this  "instantaneous  synchronization,"  I 
must  work  with  two  different  headphones,  one  supply- 
ing the  outgoing  sound  of  the  program  and  the  other 
hooked  up  to  Central  Control  and  feeding  me  the  con- 
versation and  instructions  of  the  New  York  director  and 
all  of  the  location  directors.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
keep  one  eye  on  the  script  and  the  other  on  the  monitors 
showing  me  not  only  the  picture  being  telecast,  but  the 
shots  coming  up  next.  I  must  instinctively  be  directing 
my  score  and  bring  forth  a  performance  from  the 
orchestra. 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  ever  tried  to  sort  out  these  complex- 
ities while  the  program  was  on  the  air,  I  would  stop  cold 
and  be  irretrievably  lost.  Fortunately  the  orchestra  and 
I  have  achieved  a  bond,  a  togetherness,  which  is  almost 
psychic.  We  leap  together  over  impasse,  emergency, 
miscue  and  mechanical  cataclysms.  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  artists  who  comprise  this  orchestra. 

On  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD,  we  supply  not  only 
musical  bacground,  but  frequently  musicaUoreground,  as 
well.  When  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Ballet  performs  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  they  are  actually  dancing  to  music  we 
are  playing  some  three  thousand  miles  eastward.  And 
when  the  Ringling  Brothers-Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus 
band  blares  forth  frolTi  the  winter  quarters  lot  in  Sarasota, 


'New  York  Symphony" 


Florida,  we  sneak  in,  in  the  same  key,  and  steal  the  march 
away  after  the  first  few  bars,  because  we  are  acoustically 
better  balanced  and  more  easily  controlled. 

If  you  could  see  the  Saturday  run-through  for  cameras 
of  the  program,  when  no  music  is  used,  you  would  realize 
how  much  the  background  score  adds  to  the  show, 
providing  the  illusion  of  authenticity  and  reality  and  an 
emotional  impaa  which  lifts  the  scenes  from  pedestrian 
coldness  to  something  a  great  deal  brighter  and  more 
dimensional 

And  the  score  must  do  this  without  intruding,  without 
becoming  dominant.  With  the  exception  of  those 
instances  where  it  is  intentional  that  the  music  is 
featured,  it  is  my  endeavor  to  keep  the  background  so 
unobtrusive  and  so  in  key  with  the  scene  shown  that  it 
is  not  noticed  at  alL 

No  other  task  in  music  today  is  as  challenging  as  this 
one,  I  feel  sure.  During  the  past  two  seasons  I  have 
written  40  hours  of  music  —  a  staggering  number  of 
themes,  on  ever}'  possible  subjea,  from  frogmen  treading 
water  to  vintners  treading  grapes.  The  gamut  has 
included  one  hundred  Salt  Lake  City  kids  dancing  to  a 
ballet  written  and  played  in  New  York,  a  battalion  of 
tanks  thundering  along  to  a  march  composed  to  fit  the 
tempo  and  timbre  of  the  clanking  monsters,  and  a  jam 
session  on  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  long-playing  album  for  RCA- 
Victor,  made  up  of  the  most  popular  themes    ("Wide 


Wide  World"),  a  new  piano  concerto  which  had  its 
genesis  on  the  program,  and  a  tone  poem,  "Four  Cities 
of  America,"  which  grew  out  of  my  musical  pictures  of 
San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  New  Orleans  and  New 
York. 

WIDE  WIDE  WORLD  has  provided  me  with 
wide,  wide  horizons  as  a  composer  and  it  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  write  music  of  America  in  all  its 
infinite  variety  of  people,  places,  celebrations  and 
occupations. 

Each  fortnight  I  look  forward  to  the  new  assignment, 
the  new  stories  we  will  tell  Each  Sunday  that  we  go  on 
the  air  I  am  poised  for  adventure  with  an  orchestra  I 
am  proud  to  lead. 

(Mr.  Broekman  is  a  composer,  and  Musical  Director  of 
NBC's  TV  program  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD.) 

Record  —  Music  from  Wide  Wide  World;  David  Broek- 
man and  his  Orchestra.  RCA-Viaor,  LPM  —  1280.  The 
titles  of  the  programs  whose  music  appears  here,  indicate 
the  range  of  subjea  Mr.  Broekman  must  be  prepared 
to  cover.  The  fourteen  selections  include  numbers  as 
diverse  as  the  gay  "Intermezzo  for  a  Day  in  May"  (now 
so  closely  identified  with  Mike  Wallace  and  "Nightbeat" ) , 
the  "Carlsbad  Caverns"  with  its  weird  electronic  sounds, 
the  serene  "Grandma  Moses",  the  impressive  "Grand 
Canyon  Music".  The  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD  theme 
introduces  the  collection,  and  developed  as  a  concerto 
with  Milton  Kaye  as  pianist,  brings  it  to  a  close. 


David  Broekman 
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FILM  AND  TV  SCORES 
ON  LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS 

Compiled  by  James  L.  Limbacher 
Part  1 


In  this  second  FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  cumulative 
list  of  film  and  TV  music  on  records,  we  find  hopeful 
signs  that  most  scores  of  value  are  being  recorded. 
With  all  record  companies  now  making  only  12-inch 
high  fidelity  records,  some  of  the  recordings  in  this  list 
may  soon  become  obsolete  or  be  re- issued  under  a  dif- 
ferent number.  The  compilation  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  (a)  scores  from  feature  films,  (b)  music  from 
short  subjects,  and  (c)  scores  from  television  programs. 

The  title  is  listed  first,  followed  by  the  producing 
or  releasing  company,  the  year  of  release,  the  composer's 
name,  and  the  numbers  of  the  records  containing  the 
music.  In  many  cases,  several  records  are  listed.  A  45 
rpm  record  is  listed  only  if  the  score  is  not  recorded 
on  33-1/3  rpm  disc,  and  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
after  the  record  number.  The  compilation  is  limited 
to  especially  composed  instrumental  film  scores  and  does 
not  include  musical  comedies  or  vocal  theme  songs. 
Films  listed  which  are  available  on  l6mm  film  are 
preceded  by  an  asterisk. 

FEATURE  FILMS 

ACCUSED,  THE   (Paramount,  1948)   Victor  Young 

(Decca  DL-5265) 
ADVENTURES  OF  DON  JUAN    (Warner,   1948) 

Max  Steiner  (Victor  LPM-1170) 
•ADVENTURES    OF    HAJJI    BABA     (see    HAJJI 

BABA) 
♦ALEXANDER  NEVSKY  (Amkino,  1939)  Serge  Pro- 
kofiev   (Columbia   ML-4247;    Westminster   SWN- 

18144;  Vanguard  451) 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  (United  Artists,  1956) 

Mario  Nascimbene   (Mercury  20037) 
♦ALL   ABOUT   EVE    (Fox,    1950)    Alfred   Newman 

(Mercury  MG-20037) 
*ALL    I    DESIRE    (Universal,    1953)    David    Lieber 

(MGM  E-3134) 
♦AMERICANO,    THE     (RKO,     1955)     Roy    Webb 

(Mercury  MG-20115) 
ANNA  (IFE,  1950)  Roman  Vatro  ( Columbia  CL-593; 

Decca  DL-8051,  MGM  E-3485;  Mercury  MG-20123; 

Vox  VX-25180) 
AROUND  THE  WORLD   IN   80   DAYS    (United 

Artists,  1956)  Victor  Young  (Decca  DL-9046) 
♦AWAY  ALL  BOATS  (Universal,  1956)  Frank  Skinner 

(Coral  CRL-57065) 
BABY    DOLL     (Warner,    1956)     Kenyon    Hopkins 

(Columbia  CL-958;  MGM  E-3480) 
♦BAD  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  THE  (MGM,  1952) 

David  Raksin  (Columbia  CL-6255;  Decca  DL-8051; 

MGM  3134) 
BAD    SEED,    THE    (Warner,    1956)     Alex    North 

(Victor  LPM-1395) 
BAREFOOT  CONTESSA,  THE  (United  Artists,  1954 

Mario  Nascimbene  (Victor  20-5888^) 
BATTLE  FOR  STALINGRAD    (Artkino,  C.    1950) 

Aram  Khatchaturian  (Classic  Editions  3009) 


♦BELLE  LE  GRAND  (Republic,  1951)  Victor  Young 

(Decca  DL-8060) 
BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES,  THE  (RKO,  1946) 

Hugo  Friedhofer  (Decca  DL-5413) 
BILL  OF  DIVORCEMENT,  A    (RKO,   1932)    Max 

Steiner  (Victor  LPM-1170) 
BIRD  OF  PARADISE    (RKO,   1932)    Max  Steiner 

(Victor  LPM-1170) 
BITTER    RICE    (Lux,    1950)    G.    Petrassi    (MGM 

E-3485) 
BLITHE    SPIRIT    (United    Artists,    1945)    Richard 

Addinsell   (Camden  CAL-130  and  CAL-233;  Decca 

8112) 
BLOOD  AND  SAND  (Fox,  1941)  Vincente  Gomez 

(Decca  DL-5380) 
BLUE   BIRD,    THE    (Fox,    1940)    Alfred   Newman 

(Decca  DL-8123) 
♦BRAVE  BULLS,  THE  (Columbia,  1951)  "Virgen  de 

la  Macarena"    (Victor  LPM-1030) 
BRAVE  ONE,  THE    (RKO,    1957)    Victor  Young 

(Decca  8344) 
BREAD,  LOVE  AND  DREAMS    (IFE,  1954)    Cini 

(MGM  E-3485;  Columbia  CL-880) 
BRIDGES  AT  TOKO-RI,  THE   (Paramount,  1954) 

Lyn  Murray  (MGM  E-3172;  Mercury  20156) 
BULLET  IS  WAITING,  A  (Columbia,  1954)  Dimitri 

Tiomkin  (Coral  CRL-57006;  MGM  E-3172) 
BULLFIGHTER  AND  THE  LADY  (Republic,  1951) 

"Virgen  de  la  Macarena"   (Victor  LPM-1030) 
♦CAINE    MUTINY,    THE    (Columbia,    1954)    Max 

Steiner   (Decca  8085) 
♦CAPTAIN    FROM    CASTILE,    THE     (Fox,    1947) 

Alfred  Newman   (Mercury  MG-20005) 
CATERED    AFFAIR,   THE    (MGM,    1956)    Andre 

Previn   (Coral  CRL-57065;  MGM  3397) 
♦CHAMPION  (United  Artists,  1949)  Dimitri  Tiomkin 

(Coral  CRL-57006) 
♦CHARGE  OF  THE   LIGHT  BRIGADE    (Warners, 

1936)   Max  Steiner  (Victor  LPM-1287) 
CINERAMA  HOLIDAY   (Cinerama,  1955)    Morton 

Gould   (Mercury  MG-20059) 
COBWEB,  THE   (MGM,   1956)   Leonard  Rosenman 

(MGM  E-3501-ST) 
COCKLESHELL  HEROES    (Columbia,    1956)    Muir 

Mathieson   (London  LL-1443) 
COMANCHE  (United  Artists,  1957)  Herschel  Burke 

Gilbert  (Coral  57040) 
♦COME  TO  THE  STABLE  (Fox,  1949)  Alfred  New- 
man  (Decca  8123) 
♦CONGO  CROSSING  (Universal,  1956)   Henry  Man- 

cini  (Coral  CRL-57065) 
CONQUERER,  THE    (RKO,    1956)    Victor  Young 

(Decca  29855*) 
COUNTRY  GIRL,  THE   (Paramount,  1954)   Victor 

Young  (Mercury  20156) 
CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS   (Allied  Artists,   1956) 
Franz  Waxman  (Decca  DL-8376) 
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CYNTHIA    (MGM,    1947)     Eddie    Powell    (Decca 

DL-8060) 
CZAR  WANTS  TO  SLEEP,  THE   (Amkino,  1934) 
Serge  Prokofiev    (Capitol   P-8149;   Columbia   ML- 
5101  and  ML-4683;  London  LL-1294) 
•DARK    VICTORY    (Warner,    1939)    Max    Steiner 

(Columbia  CL-794;  Victor  LPM-1170) 
•DAVID   AND   BATHSHEBA    (Fox,    1951)    Alfred 

Newman  (Victor  LPM-1007;  Decca  8123) 
•DESIREE    (Fox,    1954)    Alfred   Newman   and   Alex 

Nonh  (Decca  DL-8123;  Columbia  659) 
•DESTINATION   MOON    (Eagle-Lion,    1950)    Leith 

Stevens  (Columbia  CL-6151) 
•DIAL  "M"  FOR  MURDER  (Warner,  1954)  Dimitri 
Tiomkin  (Coral  CRL-57006;  Mercury  20156) 
DRANCX)    (United  Artists,   1957)   Elmer  Bernstein 

(Liberty  LRP-3036) 
DUEL    IN    THE    SUN    (Selznick,    1946)     Dimitri 
Tiomkin  (Victor  LPT-1008;  Coral  57006;  Columbia 
CL-612;  MGM  E-3480) 
•EAST  OF  EDEN  (Warner,  1955)  Leonard  Rosenman 
(Coral    CRL-57065;    Columbia    CL-940;    Imperial 
9021;  Unique  109) 
EDGE    OF    THE    CITY     (MGM,    1956)     Leonard 
Rosenman  (MGM  E-3501-ST) 
•EGYPTIAN,  THE  (Fox,  1954)  Alfred  Newman  and 

Bernard  Herrmann  (Decca  SK)14) 
FALL  OF  BERLIN  (Ankino,  1945)    Dmitri  Shosta- 

kovitch   (Classic  Editions  3009) 
FALL    OF    A    NATION    (National,    1916)    Viaor 
Herbert  (Decca  DL-8145) 
•FEMALE    ON    THE    BEACH     (Universal,     1955) 
Joseph  CSershenson  (Victor  20-6l94^;  Decca  25%^ ) 
•FIESTA    (MGM,   1947)    Aaron  Copland    (Columbia 
CL-920;  Victor  LPT-1008) 
FIGHTER,   THE    (United   Artists,    1952)    Vincente 

Gomez  (Decca  DL-5415) 
FLAME  AND  THE  FLESH  (MGM,  1954)  Nicholas 
Brodsky  (MGM  X-1080*) 

FLESH   AND  FANTASY    (Universal,   1943)    Alex- 
ander Tansman   (Camden  CAL-205  and  CAL-233) 

FOOTSTEPS  IN  THE  FOG  (Columbia,  1955)  Ben- 
jamin Frankel  ( Epic  9064^ ) 
•FORBIDDEN  GAMES  (Times,  1952)  Narcisso  Yepes 
(French  Decca  FM-75507^) 

FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  TOLLS  (Paramount,  1943) 

Victor  Young  ( Columbia  CL-612;  Decca  DLP-8008 ) 
FOREIGN  INTRIGUE   (United  Artists,  1956)   Paul 

Durand   (Capitol  3478^;  MGM  12281^) 
FOREVER     FEMALE     (Paramount,     1954)     Victor 

Young  (Decca  DL-8051) 
•FOUR  GIRLS  IN  TOWN   (Universal,   1957)    Alex 

North  (Decca  DL-8424) 

FOUR  WIVES  (Warner,  1939)  Max  Steiner  (Viaor 

LPM-I287) 
•FOURPOSTER,    THE     (Columbia,    1952)     Dimitri 

Tiomkin  (Viaor  LPM-1007) 
FRIENDLY   PERSUASION    (Allied    Artists.    1956) 

Dimitri  Tiomkin  (MGM  E-3480;  Unique  LP-110) 
FROM   HERE  TO  ETERNITY    (Columbia,    1953) 

George  Duning  (Coral  56105;  Decca  DL-8396) 


•GENEVIEVE  (Universal,  1954)  Larry  Adier  (Angel 
64014;  Columbia  CL-577) 

•GERALDINE  (Republic,  1953)  Viaor  Young  (Decca 
DL-8060) 
GIANT  (Warner,  1956)   Dimitri  Tiomkin   (Capitol 
W-733;  Columbia  CL-940;  Imperial  9021) 

GIGI    (Spatler,    1950)    Rachel   Thoreau    (Columbia 
CL-593) 
•GLASS  MOUNTAIN,  THE  (Eagle-Lion,  1950)  Nino 
Rota  (London  LL-1513) 

•GLASS    SLIPPER,    THE    (MGM,    1955)    Bronislau 
Kaper  (MGM  3397) 

•GLENN  MILLER  STORY,  THE   (Universal,  1954) 
Henr)'  Mancini   (Decca  DL-8060) 

GOG  (United  Anists,  1954)  Harry  Sukman  (Decca 
DL-8060) 

GOLDEN  COACH,  THE  (IFE,  1954)  Gino  Marin- 
uzzi  from  themes  by  Vivaldi   (MGM  E-3111) 

(30LDEN  EARRINGS  (Paramount,  1947)  Viaor 
Young  (Decca  DLP-8008) 

GOLDEN  MOUNTAINS,  THE  (see  LES  MONTS 
DOR) 

(30NE  WITH  THE  WIND  (Selznick,  1939)  Max 
Steiner  (Viaor  LPM-1287;  Columbia  CL-612;  Decca 
DL-5413;  MGM  E-3172) 

GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH  (Paramount,  1952) 
Victor  Young  (Viaor  P-333) 

•GREEN  FIRE   (MGM,  1954)   Miklos  Rozsa   (Mer- 
cury MG-20156) 

•HAJJI  BABA  (Fox,  1954)  Dimitri  Tiomkin  (Coral 
CRL-57006) 

•HAMLET  (Universal,  1948)  WiUiam  Walton  (Viaor 
LM-1924) 

•HAPPY    TIME,    THE    (Columbia,    1952)    Dimitri 
Tiomkin  (Viaor  LPM-1007) 

•HANGOVER  SQUARE  (Fox,  1945)   Bernard  Herr- 
mann ( Camden  CAL-205 ) 

•HELEN   OF  TROY    (Warner,    1955)    Max   Steiner 
(Victor  LPM-1170;  MGM  E-3480) 

HELL    RAIDERS    OF    THE    DEEP    (IFE,    1954) 

P.  G.  Redi  (MGM  E-3485) 
•HENRY  V   (United  Artists,  1946)  William  Walton 

(Viaor  LM-1924) 
•HIGH  AND  THE  MIGHTY,  THE  (Warner,  1954) 

Dimitri  Tiomkin  (Coral  CRL-57006;  MGM  E-3172; 

Mercury  MG-20123) 

HIGH  NOON  (United  Artists,  1952)  Dimitri  Tiom- 
kin (Coral  CRL-57006;  Viaor  LPM-1007) 

•HOLIDAY     FOR     HENRIETTA      (Ardee,     1955) 
Georges  Auric  (Columbia  CL-2599) 

•HOUSE  OF  BAMBOO   (Fox,   1955)    Leigh  Harline 
(Capitol  EAP-1-662^) 

•HOW   GREEN   WAS   MY  VALLEY    (Fox,    1941) 
Alfred  Newman  (Mercury  MG-20000) 
HURRICANE,  THE   (United  Artists,  1937)   Alfred 
Newman  (Decca  DL-8123  and  8312) 

(Mr.  Limbacher  is  Audio-Visual  Direaor  of  the 
Dearborn  Public  Librar)'.  Part  II  of  his  compilation 
will  follow  in  our  next  issue.) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  MUSIC  FILMS 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  has  produced  a  second 
edition  of  its  16  mm  films  on  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Available  in  color  and  in  black-and-white,  and  with  sound 
tracks  of  good  fidelity,  there  are  five  films  in  the  series: 
"The  Symphony  Orchestra"  (14  minutes),  "The  String 
Choir",  "The  Woodwind  Choir",  "The  Brass  Choir",  and 
"The  Percussion  Group"  (these  last  four  running  11 
minutes  each).  A  Film  Guide  is  furnished  with  each 
title  and  contains  suggestions  for  using  the  film  on 
various  school  levels  as  well  as  a  complete  film-continuity 
including  the  entire  narration  and  the  titles  of  the  musical 
illustrations.  The  films  were  prepared  under  the  guidance 
of  Professor  Ralph  E.  Rush,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Music  Education  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  were  produced  in  Vienna  with  the 
Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra. 

All  five  films  provide  a  most  interesting  selection  of 
musical  illustrations.  While  time  does  not  permit  the 
complete  performance  of  any  of  these,  each  film  ends 
with  a  satisfying  musical  finale.  "The  Woodwind  Choir" 
features  a  performance  of  the  Serenade  for  Thirteen 
Woodwinds  written  by  Richard  Strauss  at  the  age  of 


twelve:  "The  Brass  Choir"  opens  with  the  Sonata  Pian' 
E  Forte  by  Giovanni  Gabrielli.  Included  in  the  "String 
Choir"  is  a  Christmas  Concerto  by  Corelli,  while  "The 
Symphony  Orchestra"  presents,  among  other  pieces,  the 
Second  Brandenburg  Concerto  by  Bach.  "The  Percussion 
Group"  in  addition  to  using  standard  orchestral  numbers, 
includes  some  specially  written  demonstration  material. 

There  are  only  two  criticisms  of  these  excellent 
educational  films.  First,  the  camera  does  not  always 
highlight  the  narration  with  sufficient  clarity,  as  when 
the  contrast  between  violins  and  woodwinds  is  referred 
to  but  the  camera  remains  focused  on  the  full  orchestra, 
or  when  double  reeds  are  spoken  of  but  shown  only  in  a 
shot  too  distant  to  illustrate  a  double  reed.  Second,  the 
use  of  trumpets  and  a  Sax  Tuba  with  rotary  valves  renders 
these  important  instruments  almost  unrecognizable  to 
American  student  audiences.  However,  these  are  minor 
points.  The  general,  over-all  excellence  of  these  films 
makes  them  welcome  additions  to  the  audio-visual 
literature  of  music  education.  And,  incidentally,  they  are 
good  movies. 

David  S.  Rattner 


CREDITS  IN  CURRENT  RELEASES 


•A  FACE  IN  THE  CROWD 

•AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  DAYS 

♦BOY  ON  A  DOLPHIN 

CHINA  GATE  .  .  .  Samuel  Fuller;  20th  Century  Fox. 
Director,  Samuel  Fuller.  Music,  Victor  Young,  Max 
Steiner.  Title  song  sung  by  Nat  King'  Cole.  Record: 
Capitol. 

DESIGNING  WOMAN  .  .  .  Metro.  Director,  Vin- 
cente  Minelli.    Music,  Andre  Previn. 

DESK  SET  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Director,  Walter 
Lang.  Music,  Cyril  Mockridge.  Orchestrations, 
Edward  B.  Powell.    Conductor,  Lionel  Newman. 

FEAR  STRIKES  OUT  .  .  .  Paramount.  Director,  Rob- 
ert Mulligan.    Music,  Elmer  Bernstein. 

GARMENT  JUNGLE,  THE  .  .  .  Columbia.  Director, 
Vincent  Sherman.    Music,  Leith  Stevens. 

GUNFIGHT  AT  OK  CORRAL  .  .  .  Paramount.  Di- 
rector, John  Sturges.  Music,  Dimitri  Tiomkin.  Title 
Song,  Dimitri  Tiomkin  and  Ned  Washington.  Rec- 
ord: Columbia. 

HAPPY  ROAD,  THE  .  .  .  Metro.  Director,  Gene 
Kelly.  Music,  Van  Parys.  Title  song  sung  by 
Maurice  Chevalier.   Record:  MGM. 

JOHNNY  TREMAIN  .  .  .  Disney;  Buena  Vista.  Di- 
rector, Robert  Stevenson.  Music,  George  Bruns.  Title 
song  and  "Liberty  Tree",  George  Bruns,  Tom  Black- 
burn.   Records:  Dot,  Disneyland,  RCA  Victor. 

LIZZIE  .  .  .  Bryna;  Metro.  Director,  Hugo  Haas.  Music 
Leith  Stevens.  Songs,  "It's  Not  For  Me  To  Say", 
Albert  Stillman,  Robert  Allen;  "Warm  and  Tender", 
Hal  David,  Burt  P.  Bacharach. 

MEN  IN  WAR  .  .  .  Security;  United  Artists.  Director, 
Anthony  Mann.   Music,  Elmer  Bernstein. 

MONKEY  ON  MY  BACK  .  .  .  Edward  Small;  United 


Artists.  Director,  Andre  de  Toth.  Music,  Paul  Saw- 
tell  and  Bert  Shefter. 

NAKED  EYE,  THE  .  .  .  Film  Representations.  Di- 
rector, Louis  Clyde  Stoumen.  Music,  Elmer  Bernstein. 
•PRIDE  AND  THE  PASSION,  THE 

PRINCE  AND  THE  SHOWGIRL,  THE  .  .  .  Warner. 
Director,  Laurence  Olivier.  Music,  Richard  Addin- 
sell.   Conductor,  Muir  Mathieson. 

SAINT  JOAN  .  .  .  Otto  Preminger;  United  Artists. 
Director,  Otto  Preminger.  Music,  Mischa  Spolian- 
sky.    Record:  Soundtrack  album,  Capitol. 

SEVENTH  SIN,  THE  .  .  .  Metro.  Director,  Ronald 
Neame.    Music,  Miklos  Rozsa. 

SOMETHING  OF  VALUE  .  .  .  Metro.  Director, 
Richard  Brooks.    Music,  Miklos  Rozsa. 

SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  THE  .  .  .  Warner.  Director, 
Billy  Wilder.  Music,  Franz  Waxman.  Record: 
Soundtrack  album,  RCA  Victor. 

TAMMY  AND  THE  BACHELOR  .  .  .  Universal. 
Director,  Joseph  Pevney.  Music,  Frank  Skinner. 
Song,  "Tammy",  Jay  Livingston,  Ray  Evans.  Sung 
by  the  Ames  Brothers.  Records:  Coral,  RCA  Victor. 

THIS  COULD  BE  THE  NIGHT  .  .  .  Metro.  Director, 
Robert  Wise.  Musical  supervision,  George  Stoll. 
Song,  "Hustlin'  Newsgal",  George  Stoll.  Title  song, 
Nicholas  Brodszky,  Sammy  Cahn.  Musical  numbers 
staged  by  Jack  Baker.  Record:  MGM,  Soundtrack 
album. 

VINTAGE,  THE  .  .  .  Metro.  Director,  Jeffrey  Hayden. 
Music,  David  Raksin. 

WAYWARD  BUS,  THE  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Di- 
rector, Victor  Vicas.    Music,  Leigh  Harline. 

YOUNG  STRANGER,  THE  .  .  .  RKO.  Director,  John 
Frankenheimer.  Music  composed  and  conducted  by 
Leonard  Rosenman. 
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FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC 


3.10  TO  YUMA 


LATE  SUMMER  1957 


VOLUME  XVI     NUMBER  5 


FILM  A]>D  TV  MUSIC 

(Formerly  FILM  MUSIC) 

Official  Publication  of  the  National  Film  Music  Council 

845  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  5-4404 


LATE  SUMMER  1957 


VOLUME  XVI  NUMBER  5 
George  Duning 

Kenyon  Hopkins 


TWO  RECENT  SCORES:  3.10  to  Yuma,  Jeanne  Eagels 
(with  score  excerpts) 

NOTES  ON  THREE  SCORES:  The  Strange  One,  Twelve  Angry  Men, 

Baby  Doll  (with  themes) 
COMPOSING  FOR  FILMS;  Kenyon  Hopkins  Interviewed  by  Gideon  Bachmann 
CURRENT  SCORES 

The  Pajama  Game 

The  Sun  Also  Rises 

Sweet  Smell  of  Success 

Love  in  the  Afternoon 
"Music  for  Young  People" 
The  Summoning  of  Everyman 

(with  score  excerpts) 
Victor  Young 

Film  and  TV  Scores  on  Long-Playing  Records:  Part  II 
Cover:  Van  Heflin  gets  Glenn  Ford  on  the  3.10  TO  YUMA. 

Opinions  expressed  in  signed  articles  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  National  Film  Music  Council 


Thomas  Talbert 

Willis  Schaefer 

Thomas  Talbert 

Hamilton  S.  Johnson 

Mary  Powell 

Alen  Morrison 

Clifford  McCarty 
James  L.  Limbacher 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

20  back  issues  of  FILM  MUSIC  for  $5.00  plus 
postage.  These  issues  contain  articles  on  the  music 
in  theatrical  and  non-theatrical  films,  score  analy- 
ses, reviews,  record  listings,  school  and  library 
uses,  and  other  subjects  in  the  field.  They  also 
include  excerpts  from  film  scores  by  Louis  Apple- 
baum,  Aaron  Copland,  Alex  North,  Andre  Previn, 
Miklos  Rozsa,  David  Raksin,  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  many  other  distinguished  film  composers  of 
the  past  dozen  years.  The  accompanying  articles 
are  often  by  the  composers  themselves. 

National  Film  Music  Council 

11  EAST  87th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  28,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  RECENT  SCORES 
George  lyuning 


3.10  TO  YUMA 

A  ^Bod,  dramatic  'Western  happens  to  be  one  of  my 
tfawwhc  3iffa  of  movies,  and  so  I  was  delighted  to  be 
MBigned  to  do  the  score  for  3  10  TO  "YUMA.  The 
direcTnr  nf  rhe  piaure,  Delmar  Daves,  is  ven-  sensitive 
.)f  the  background  score,  and  he  asked  me 
I.  ^^;;,j.wj^  and  record  the  main  theme  before  he  had 
even  started  to  shoot  the  piaure.  In  several  scenes  he 
liad  a  playback  machme  on  the  set  and  shot  the  scenes  to 
Hue  mood  and  timing  of  the  music. 

The  main  theme,  sung  by  Frankie  Laine  over  the 
main  and  end  titles,  is  a  48-bar  melody,  somewhat  modal 
and  folksy  in  character.  After  writing  this  theme,  I  dis- 
covered I  had  wrinen  a  song  using  only  major  and  minor 
chords  in  the  harmonization  —  no  dominant  or  dimin- 
lirifaed  seventhsl  David  Heilwell,  the  producer,  and  Mr. 
Dbwcs  asked  me  to  use  the  title  song  as  much  as  possible 
:&H)ughout  the  score,  even  for  agitaios.  rides,  tensions, 
etc.  Note  the  use  of  the  Spanish  guitai,  played  by  Lau- 
xindo  wAimeida.  The  guitar  became  a  son  of  identi&:acion 
fcr  4he  ibandit.  Following  are  treatments  of  the  main 
Acme  as  used  in  scenes  with  Glenn  Ford,  who  plays  die 
Ifaeavf .    (£xamples  1.  2 ) . 

Mr.  Ford  gives  an  excellent  performance  as  a  bandit 


leader  who  is  in  the  custody  of  an  impoverished  cattle 
rancher,  played  by  Van  Heflin.  The  bandit  realizes  he 
has  missed  something  in  his  life  as  he  watches  die  love 
and  devotion  between  the  rancher,  his  wife  and  their 
boys.  A  second  theme,  called  "Our  Home",  was  used  for 
scenes  involving  the  rancher  and  his  family.  ( Example  3 ) . 

The  balance  of  the  score  (which  was  over  Sfty  min- 
utes in  length  i  was  based  mainly  on  tension  devices, 
built  out  of  dissonant  chordal  structures  over  nervous 
tympani  patterns.  The  main  theme  played  over  reiterated 
chords  on  the  guitar  became  a  time  device.  ( Example  4 ) . 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  main  theme,  and  to  accom- 
modate Frankie  Laine's  tempo,  I  omitted  the  usual  in- 
troductory' passages  and  started  the  vocal  immediately 
on  the  opening  footage  of  the  Main  Title.   ( Example  5 ) . 

3.10  TO  YUMA  .  .  .  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  Glenn 
Ford,  Van  Heflin.  Direaor,  Delmer  Daves.  Music, 
George  Duning.  Orchestrations.  Arthur  Morton.  Con- 
duaor,  Morris  Stoloff  Song,  "3.10  to  Yuma",  George 
Duning,  Ned  Washington;  sung  by  Frankie  Laine. 

Record:  "3-10  to  Yuma"  ( G.  Duning,  N.  Washington ) . 
Frankie  Laine;  Columbia. 

Sheet  Music:  "3.10  to  Yuma";  Shapiro,  Bernstein  &  Co, 
Inc. 
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JEANNE  EAGELS 

In  scoring  JEANNE  EAGELS,  the  chief  problem  was 
to  compose  a  main  theme  that  would  meet  several  re- 
quirements. It  had  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
become  a  pop  song,  to  be  used  in  exploiting  the  piaure. 
The  melody  line  had  to  be  played  in  a  light,  youthful 
manner  for  Jeanne  Eagels  (Kim  Novak)  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  picture,  and  it  had  to  get  a  strong,  dark, 
dramatic  treatment  in  the  later  reels,  as  the  ambitious 
girl  who  wanted  both  love  and  stage  success  continued 
towards  her  tragic  end.  Following  are  treatments  of  the 
Main  Title  theme.  (Examples  1,  2). 

A  second  theme  was  used  for  the  character  of  Elsie 
Desmond  (Virginia  Grey),  a  down  and  out  actress  who 
wants  to  play  Sadie  Thompson  in  "Rain",  the  role  which 
made  Eagels  a  top  Broadway  success.  The  theme  is  of  a 
pathetic  nature,  and  is  usually  heard  in  the  woodwinds. 
(Examples  3,  4). 

Most  of  the  early  -part  of  the  picture  takes  place  at  a 
carnival,  run  by  Sal  Satori  (Jeff  Chandler).  In  reel  2 
there  is  a  scene  in  which  Eagels  and  Satori  have  a  gay 
time  late  at  night  riding  on  a  carousel.  I  wrote  a  simple 
carousel  tune  called  "Love  on  a  Carousel"  which  we 
recorded  with  a  calliope,  woods,  a  couple  of  horns  and 
percussion.  Over  this  I  was  able  to  play  the  main  theme 


in  strings,  somewhat  like  the  effea  I  achieved  in  PICNIC, 
where  I  played  my  main  theme  against  a  jazz  track. 
Morris  Stoloff,  head  of  the  Music  Department,  and  George 
Sidney,  the  films  producer-director,  liked  the  combina- 
tion of  the  carousel  music  and  the  main  theme  so  well 
that  they  asked  me  to  use  a  similar  treatment  for  the 
Main  Title.  The  Main  Title  cards  were  superimposed 
over  a  background  of  the  carnival  at  night,  and  when 
Jeanne  app>ears  on  the  scene  and  her  card  flashes  on,  a 
string  treatment  of  the  main  theme,  recorded  separately 
and  reverbed,  is  superimposed  over  the  carousel  music. 
Following  are  excerpts  of  the  two  sequences  described 
above.  ( Example  5 ) . 

JEANNE  EAGELS  .  .  .  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  Kim 
Novak,  Jeff  Chandler.  Producer-director,  George  Sidney. 
Music,  George  Duning.  Orchestrations,  Arthur  Morton. 
Conductor,  Morris  Stoloff. 

Records:  "This  Is  Kim";  Morris  Stoloff  and  the  Columbia 
Pictures  orchestra  and  chorus.  (Decca  album  DL8574). 
Nine  songs  from  the  Eagels  era  and  the  theme  from 
JEANNE  EAGELS,  "Half  of  My  Heart". 

"Half  of  My  Heart"  (G.  Duning,  N.  Washington)  Jeff 
Chandler,  Liberty;  The  Four  Aces,  Decca. 

Sheet  Music:  "Half  of  My  Heart".  Shapiro,  Bernstein  & 
Co.,  Inc. 
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NOTES  ON  THREE  SCORES 
Kenyan  Hopkins 

THE  STRANGE  ONE 


The  score  is  derived  largely  from  a  twelve  tone  row  which  occurs  in  strict  form  near 
the  end  of  the  picture.  "Station  Wagon." 
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In  this  case  the  twelve  tone  row  was  conceived  first, 
and  the  free  development  of  fragments  of  it  formed  the 
basis  for  the  earlier  cues  and  the  Juice  Box  material.  The 
use  of  a  "theme",  in  this  case  a  twelve  tone  row,  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  recognizable  tune  for 
the  "average"  listener.  It  is  merely  a  method  for  the  com- 
poser to  create  the  unity  that  any  work  of  this  kind  needs. 
Most  of  the  "average"  listeners  certainly  would  not  rec- 
ognize that  the  tonal  pieces  in  this  score  grew  out  of  the 
twelve  tone  row. 


THE  STRANGE  ONE  . . .  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  Ben 
Gazzara,  Mark  Richman.  Direaor,  Jack  Garfein.  Music 
composed  and  conducted  by  Kenyon  Hopkins. 

Records:  The  Strange  One;  Sound  Track  Album.  Coral 
CRL  57132.  "Jocko's  Theme":  George  Gates,  Coral; 
Archie  Bleyer,  Cadence.  "The  Strange  One";  George 
Gates,  Coral;  Archie  Bleyer,  Cadence;  Billy  May,  CapitoL 
"Rose  Bud":  Kenyon  Hopkins,  Cadence. 

Sheet  Music:  "The  Strange  One",  Kenyon  Hopkins,  Ralph 
Douglas.  Horizon  Music  Corp. 


TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN 


This  film  was  first  conceived  without  any  music 
Then  it  was  thought  that  the  boy  who  was  on  trial  should 
be  brought  back  into  the  mind  of  the  viewer  at  strategic 
times.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  jury-room 
scenes  would  not  become  an  intellectual  argument  with- 
out human  compassion  for  the  boy.  A  musical  theme 
planted  on  the  opening  shot  of  the  boys  face  would 
serve  to  remind  the  viewer,  when  played  later,  that  it  is 
always  the  boy  who  is  on  trial  I  tried  to  create  a  theme 
which  would  be  simple  and  easy  to  remember  because 
of  its  function  in  the  picture,  but  with  a  moment  o£ 


conflict  (bar  4).  The  bongo  beat  had  to  suggest  the 
nationality  of  the  boy  without  interfering  with  the  mood 
of  the  picture.  The  total  score  is  only  eight  minutes,  all 
based  on  the  following  theme: 

TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN  .  .  .  Henry  Fonda;  United 
Artists.  Henry  Fonda,  Lee  J.  Cobb.  Director,  Sidney 
Lumet.  Music,  Kenycxi  Hopkins. 

Record:  "Boy's  Theme".  Orchestra  and  Chorus  coDducted 
by  Kenyon  Hopkins.  Cadence. 
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BABY  DOLL  .  .  .  Warner  Brothers.  Karl  Maiden,  Carroll  Baker.  Direaor  Elia  Kazan. 
Music,  Kenyon  Hopkins.  Conductor,  Ray  Heindorf. 

Records:  Baby  Doll;  Music  from  the  Sound  Track,  Columbia  CL958.  "Baby  Doll",  Percy 
Faith,  Columbia;  Leroy  Holmes,  M-G-M;  Ralph  Young,  Epic;  Ralph  Flanagan,  RCA 
Victor;  Andy  Williams,  Cadence;  Chuck  Miller,  Mercury;  Meyer  Lewis,  ImperiaL 

Sheet  Music:  "Shame,  Shame,  Shame! ",  "Baby  Doll",  Remick  Music  Corp. 

A  FILM  FORUM  Interview 

COMPOSING  FOR  FILMS 
Kenyon  Hopkins  interviewed  by  Gideon  Bachmann 


Bachmann:  In  the  past  year  you  have  written  your  first 
scores  for  feature  films  —  BABY  DOLL,  TWELVE 
ANGRY  MEN  and  THE  STRANGE  ONE.  Previous- 
ly you  had  been  writing  for  documentaries  and  in- 
dustrials.  Did  you  find  the  adjustment  difficult? 

Hopkins;  No.  I  have  always  liked  dramatic  music,  and 
this  is  just  an  extension  of  the  technique  used  in  non- 
theatrical  films.  The  basic  difference  is  that  the  drama- 
tic elements  in  features  are  much  stronger,  and  the 
music  has  to  conform. 

B:  When  you  say  conform,  do  you  mean  that  it  has  to  go 
along  with  the  dramatic  development  of  the  visuals? 

H:  To  a  certain  extent.  Sometimes  the  most  dramatic 
thing  is  to  play  something  contrasting.  For  example, 
after  the  fire  in  BABY  E)OLL  there  is  an  immediate 
cut  to  a  saloon,  where  Eli  Wallach  is  in  quite  a  dither 
about  the  burning  of  his  cotton  gin.  I  used  a  juke  box 
as  a  background  to  the  violent  scene. 


B:  What  is  your  attitude  toward  structure  in  writing 
movie  music? 

H:  I'm  inclined,  perhaps  because  of  my  background,  to 
select  thematic  material  which  I  think  will  fit  characters 
and  situations,  and  develop  it  according  to  their  needs. 
Again  in  BABY  DOLL,  you  can  find  the  main  title 
theme  in  the  end  title;  you  can  hear  that  theme  in  one 
type  of  development  or  another  almost  any  where  in 
the  score.  The  average  person  might  have  to  listen 
twice  to  hear  it,  but  its  there. 

B:This  raises  a  standard  question  about  movie  music. 
Should  an  audience  be  aware  of  it  while  looking  at  a 
film? 

H:  I  think  this  depends  entirely  on  the  type  of  film. 
Certain  producers  and  directors  —  for  instance,  Kazan 
—  allow  for  music;  they  pre-plan  so  that  music  takes  a 
part  in  the  whole  work,  and  then  music  is  audible  and 
makes  dramatic  sense.    There  are  other  producers  or 
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directors  who  don't  make  such  allowances.  When  they 
finish  a  picture  they  say  "there  is  a  weak  spot;  we 
need  music  there".  But  when  you  get  in  the  mix,  they 
say  "now,  not  too  loud  on  the  music,  it's  just  got  to  be 
a  mood".  In  other  words,  the  composer  is  supposed  to 
supply  what  the  director  didn't  put  into  the  picture  in 
the  first  place. 

B:  I'm  often  disturbed  when  something  dramatic  in  the 
music  marks  a  dramatic  point  in  the  film,  because 
suddenly  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  film,  and  part  of  the 
vicariousness  of  the  experience  is  taken  away. 

H:  There  have  been  long  arguments  about  this.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  rules  as  to  where  we  start  and  stop  music. 
For  example,  a  composer  of  the  older  school  will  tell 
you  you  should  never  start  music  on  a  close-up,  because 
it  sounds  like  violins  playing  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
person  you  are  looking  at.  But  in  TWELVE  ANGRY 
MEN  we  deliberately  started  the  theme  on  the  boy's 
face  and  it  worked  out  very  well.  It's  quite  unusual, 
starting  without  music.  However,  Sidney  Lumet,  the 
director,  having  come  from  television,  is  used  to  tech- 
niques that  are  a  little  bit  different.  He's  a  fine  director, 
one  who  does  a  great  deal  of  pre-planning.  The  writer, 
Reggie  Rose,  gave  us  a  shooting  script  that  they  handed 
right  over  to  me  as  composer  to  work  from,  because 
it  hadn't  been  changed  enough  to  even  make  a  new 
timing. 

B:  Are  there  other  instances  where  your  music  does  not 
directly  accompany  the  image? 

H:  In  THE  STRANGE  ONE.  Recently  my  album  of 
THE  STRANGE  ONE  furnished  the  whole  back- 
ground for  a  play  on  Studio  One.  The  music  was  cut 
and  placed  so  that  it  fitted  very  well.  It  is  that  kind  of 
music  because  it  strikes  a  mood.  There  are  places  in 
the  film  where  I  do  dramatically  catch  things,  but 
mostly  the  music  enhances  the  over-all  mood,  which  is 
pretty  weird.  I  used  a  twelve  tone  technique  which  I 
don't  use  ordinarily  in  a  theatrical  film. 

B:  How  does  composing  movie  music  differ  from  com- 
posing for  other  musical  forms? 

H:  It  differs  quite  a  lot.  A  composer  usually  sits  down 
with  a  thought-out  theme  and  develops  it  according 
to  his  own  feelings  for  form.  In  scoring  films,  he  has 
to  limit  himself  by  the  stop-watch,  not  only  as  to  the 
time  allotted  to  certain  cues,  but  also  emotionally;  the 
music  has  got  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  film  con- 
tent. It  is  a  restricting  kind  of  composing.  In  TWELVE 
ANGRY  MEN,  I  wrote  a  little  fugue  for  a  character 
that  I  thought  would  fit  him  very  well.  Everyone  said 
it  was  one  of  the  best  cues  in  the  film.  We  didn't 
look  at  it  with  the  picture  at  the  time,  and  I  recorded 
it.  Then  when  we  came  to  the  mix  to  put  it  in  the 
film,  it  didn't  vary  enough  with  the  mood  of  the 
dialogue  to  be  useful.  Thinking  it  over  afterwards,  I 
realized  the  fugal  form  I  had  selected  already  gave 
me  boundaries,  and  therefore  I  couldn't  move  freely 
with  the  diologue. 

B:  This  must  be  a  constant  problem  in  writing  motion 
picture  music. 

H:  That  is  true.  Movie  music  is  music  that  half-way 
develops  and  then  the  door  slams  and  the  cue  goes 
out.  But  we  .did  not  score  TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN 
dramatically.  If  you  look  at  it  and  listen  for  the  music 
you  will  see  that  almost  nothing  in  the  picture  is  ever 


caught  musically.  It  is  just  played  in  a  non-dramatic 
way  to  make  a  point  —  to  remind  the  audience  of  the 
boy. 

B:  When  this  happens,  it  is  on  a  sub-conscious  level,  I 
presume.  Have  you  used  a  musical  point  in  your  other 
scores  to  influence  the  audience  on  a  subconsicous 
level? 

H:  In  THE  STRANGE  ONE,  the  commercial  melodies 
and  the  juke-boxes  and  the  twelve  tone  chase  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  picture  are  all  related.  The 
theme  used  in  the  final  chase  is  the  tune  called  "the 
Strange  One",  used  in  a  twelve  tone  form.  If  you 
listen  to  the  album  a  couple  of  times,  you  can  see  the 
relationship  of  the  whole  thing. 

B:  Do  you  re-write  the  music  for  the  album?  I  would 
assume  that  some  adjustment  is  necessary  when  music 
has  to  stand  on  its  own. 

H:  Usually  we  do  a  little  editing.  If  we  have  a  bridge 
where  just  one  chord  is  heard  to  emphasize  a  truck 
falling  over  a  cliff,  naturally  we  don't  put  the  chord 
in  the  album.  Mostly  it  is  a  matter  of  blending  cues. 
We  have  long  tails  on  cues  in  movies,  so  they  can  be 
mixed  out.  Then  we  just  cut  off  those  tails  and  put 
the  cues  next  to  each  other,  and  generally  speaking, 
you've  got  development.  With  me,  anyway,  the  more 
complex  developments  come  towards  the  end  of  the 
picture,  and  therefore  the  music  makes  sense  in  the 
order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  picture. 

B:  Are  there  many  buyers  of  soundtrack  albums  among 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  respective  movies? 

H:  I  don't  know.  A  reviewer  of  one  of  my  albums  said 
that  people  who  had  seen  this  movie  would  want  the 
record.  I  don't  feel  that  way  about  it.  In  the  picture 
the  music  has  one  function;  in  an  album  it  has  an 
entirely  different  one. 

B:  It  would  not  be  so  different  where  the  music  was 
recognized  as  music  in  the  original  film,  such  as  a 
musical.  On  the  other  hand,  thematic  music  which 
one  is  not  likely  to  be  humming  on  leaving  the  theatre, 
because  it  didn't  stand  out  as  music,  would  be  likely 
to  create  a  different  response  from  a  record.  A  theme 
heard  by  itself  naturally  rouses  a  different  reaction 
than  the  whole  conglomerate  of  sound  and  image. 

H:  You  mentioned  "themes".  I  don't  want  any  confusion 
on  that  point,  because  what  I  think  of  as  a  theme 
might  very  well  be  a  twelve  tone  succession  of  notes 
in  many  different  patterns;  maybe  in  inversion;  maybe 
in  retrograde;  maybe  in  twelve  different  transpositions; 
and  out  of  that  I  will  pick  simpler  elements  for  simpler 
situations  which  might  be  recognized  as  a  theme.  But 
I  don't  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  "beautiful"  ro- 
mantic type  of  melodic  theme,  played  no  matter  what 
happens  in  the  picture. 

B:  You  mean  your  "theme"  is  more  a  frame  of  reference. 

H:  That's  right,  exactly.  It  gives  me  a  means  of  creating 
a  form. 

This  interview  was  originally  broadcast  over  Gideon 
Bachmanns  weekly  radio  program  FILM  FORUM,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  CINEMAGE  MAGAZINE  and  Fordham 
University,  and  heard  in  New  York  every  Sunday  at  9 
P.M.  over  Station  WFUV-FM  (90.7  mc). 
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CURRENT  SCORES 


THE  PAJAMA  GAME 

The  Richard  Adler- Jerry  Ross  musical  comedy,  THE 
PAJAMA  GAME,  has  been  grafted  into  a  colorful  and 
creditable  movie  musical  by  that  old  Luther  Burbank  of 
the  stage,  George  Abbott.  Their  using  many  of  the  pro- 
duction numbers  pretty  well  inua  from  the  stage  means 
there  is  a  larger  crop  of  songs  and  dances  than  is  usual 
in  pictures. 

The  big  songs,  Hey  There!"  and  "Hernando's  Hide- 
away", suffer  from  a  not  too  unpleasant  blight:  they 
were  such  hits  when  the  show  opened  that  their  fresh- 
ness is  a  bit  faded.  "Seven  and  a  Half  Cents"  and  'There 
Once  Was  A  Man"  bubble  well  and  the  topper  is  still 
the  same.  "Steam  Heat",  of  course.  Carol  Haney  leads  a 
trio  through  an  old  soft  tap  recalling  vaudeville  days. 

Miss  Haney,  Eddy  Foy  Jr.,  and  Reta  Shaw  deliver  their 
songs  and  dances  with  the  zest  of  old  pros.  Jcrfin  Rait 
sings  well  in  familiar  musical-comedy-male-lead  style. 

With  typical,  rather  thin,  stage  orchestrations  for 
Broadway  flavor,  THE  PAJAMA  GAME  is  a  successful 
transplanted  stage  hit  that  retains  in  sight  and  sound 
much  of  the  theater  feeling.  Seven  and  a  half  cents  won't 
buy  a  ticket  to  "Pal  Joey '  or  "Guys  and  Dolls",  but  it  can 
be  a  fine  start. 

Thomas  Talbert 

THE  PAJAMA  GAME  . . .  Warner  Brothers.  Doris  Day, 
John  Raitt.  Produced  and  directed  by  George  Abbott 
and  Stanley  Etonen.  Music  and  lyrics  by  Richard  Adler 
and  Jerry  Ross.  Orchestral  arrangements.  Nelson  Riddle, 
Buddy  Bregman.  Vocal  arrangements,  Charles  Henderson. 


Record:  "The  Pajama  Game " 
biaOL5210. 


Sound  track  album,  Colum- 


THE  SUN  ALSO  RISES 

The  story  is  a  film  version  of  Ernest  Hemingway's 
novel  about  the  lost  generation  of  the  1920s,  leading  a 
purposeless  existence  in  Paris  on  the  Left  Bank,  after  the 
"Great  War".  Hugo  Friedhofer  has  written  a  short  or- 
chestral score  —  a  prologue  and  coda,  some  bridges,  and 
variations  on  Cole  Porter's  "You  Do  Something  to  Me" 
as  the  background  love  theme.  The  bulk  of  the  music  is 
played  by  a  three  piece  dance  combo,  an  accordion  in  a 
French  Cafe,  a  lone  guitar  strumming  in  atmospheric 
Spanish  cantinas,  and  various  marching  and  concert  bands 
at  the  bull  fights. 

The  non-orchestral  music  is  authentic,  and  greatly 
increases  the  feeling  of  being  on  the  spot.  This,  coupled 
with  the  orchestral  sections,  makes  a  most  interesting 
score,  whose  color  shifts  in  suppon  of  the  changing  scenes 
of  the  big  film.  Credit  for  the  fine  orchestrations  goes  to 
Edward  Powell.  Lionel  Newman  conduas  with  finesse, 
and  Vincente  Gomez  does  a  su{>erb  job  playing  the  solo 
guitar  background. 

Willis  Schaefer 

THE  SUN  ALSO  RISES  .  .  .  20th  Century  Fox.  Tyrone 
Power,  Ava  Gardner.  Direaor,  Henry  King.  Music, 
Hugo  Friedhofer.  Orchestrations,  Edward  B.  Powell. 
Guitar  Music,  Vicente  Gomez.  Sup>ers'isor  of  Spanish 
Music,  Alexander  Courage.   Conduaor,  Lionel  Newman. 
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SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS 

Elmer  Bernstein  and  the  Chico  Hamilton  Quintet 
have  combined  to  give  the  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  produc- 
tion of  SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS  a  background  score 
conveying  the  sound  and  the  feel  of  modem  urban  life. 

Modern  jazz,  in  its  very  essence,  contains  the  tense 
rhythms  and  bursts  of  melody  that  fit  with  a  story  of  a 
people  whose  hearts  begin  to  beat,  with  however  thin  a 
blood,  only  as  the  night  falls  on  the  town.  And  the  sun 
comes  up  in  the  town's  saloons. 

Up-tempoed  jazz,  with  wire  brushes  putting  it  down 
for  a  guitar  or  a  muted  trumpet,  plays  against  the  hurry- 
ing taxis  and  the  hurrying  young  man,  (an  ambitious 
combination  of  Horatio  Alger,  Uriah  Heep  and  Pretty 
Boy  Floyd )  who  is  the  protaganist  of  the  Ernest  Lehman 
story.  There  is  a  fine  sjx)t  where  Sydney  is  feverishly 
searching  a  papjer's  gossip  column  while  standing  at  a 
Broadway  newstand. 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  jjartial  to  this  idiom  and  has  used  it 
to  advantage  before.  The  use  of  an  organized  group 
serves  a  more  than  casual  function.  The  quintet's  recur- 
ring sound  pulls  the  action  together  with  tone  rather  than 
theme.  By  fit  and  by  start,  it's  true,  but  that  is  the  frenetic 
tuture  of  the  story. 

Fred  Katz  and  Mr.  Hamilton  have  pnit  together  some 
anraaive  melodies.  Some  more  jazzy  than  need  be,  but 
of  a  general  piece.  And,  rest  easy.  You  need  not  suffer 
through  an  offensive  crooner  doing  the  town-crier  bit 
behind  the  credits.   ( Or,  in  front  of? ) . 


A  good  piece  of  work. 


Thomas  Talbert 


SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS  . . .  Hecht-HiU-Lancaster, 
United  Artists.  Burt  Lancaster,  Tony  Curtis.  Direaor, 
Alexander  Mackendrick.  Music  scored  and  conducted 
by  Elmer  Bernstein.  Songs  by  Chico  Hamilton  and  Fred 
Katz.  Featuring  the  Chico  Hamilton  Quintet. 

Records:  "Jazz  Themes  from  Sweet  Smell  of  Success". 
Chico  Hamilton  Quintet,  Decca  DL  8614;  "Sweet  Smell 
of  Success".  Sound  track  album,  Decca  DL8610. 


LOVE  IN  THE  AFTERNOON 

LOVE  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  is  a  delightful  pic- 
ture and,  happily,  the  music  sustains  the  mood  tastefully 
throughout.  Franz  Waxman,  mainly  employing  "Fascina- 
tion" and  Gypsy  czardas,  weaves  a  delicate  thread  of 
humor  and,  towards  the  end,  adds  a  touch  of  pathos.  The 
wonderful  quartet  of  Gypsy  musicians  who  play  through 
much  of  the  picture  contribute  immensely  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, especially  since  they  can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 
They  present  true  comedy  in  music,  giving  their  all  in 
accompaniment  to  Gary  Cooper's  wooing,  solacing  him 
in  a  hilarious  drinking  scene  when  he  tries  to  forget  the 
whole  thing.  Mr.  Waxman  stays  away  from  lush  orches- 
tral sound,  and  concentrates  on  the  quartet  ( violins,  cym- 
balum)  and  background  strings  and  horns. 

Music  of  some  sort  is  in  constant  evidence,  besides, 
ranging  from  the  use  of  solo  side  drums  as  the  room- 
service  waiters  at  the  Paris  Ritz  arrive  and  depart, 
Audrey's  cello  practise  and  a  student  rehearsal,  to  a  scene 
in  the  opera  house  where  Miss  Hepburn,  high  in  the 
balcony,  spies  Mr.  Cooper  entering  with  his  love  of  the 
evening,  while  the  orchestra  plays  the  prelude  to  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde".  Be  it  Wagner  or  "Fascination",  the 
musical  support  in  LOVE  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  is 
great,  and  plays  a  major  role  in  the  comedy  itself. 

Hamilton  S.  Johnson 

LOVE  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  .  .  .  Allied  Artists.  Gary 
Cooper,  Audrey  Hepburn,  Maurice  Chevalier.  Produced 
and  directed  by  Billy  Wilder.    Music  adaptation,  Franz 


Waxman.  "Fascination",  F.  D.  Marchetti,  M.  De  Feraudy; 
"Cest  Si  Bon",  Henri  Betti,  Andre  Hornez;  "L'Ame  des 
Poetes ",  Charles  Trenet.  "Love  in  the  Afternoon",  "Ari- 
ane",  "Hot  Paprika",  Matty  Malneck.  Music  editor, 
Robert  Tracy. 

Records:  "Fascination",  Dinah  Shore,  RCA  Victor;  David 
Carroll,  Mercury;  Jane  Morgan,  Kapp;  Dick  Jacobs, 
Coral;  Ethel  Smith,  Decca.  "Love  in  the  Afternoon", 
Woody  Herman,  Verve;  Jerry  Vale,  Columbia;  Frank 
DeVol,  Columbia.  "Ariane",  Woody  Herman,  Verve; 
David  Rose,  M-G-M. 

Sheet  Music:  "Love  in  the  Afternoon",  "Ariane",  Crom- 
well Music  Co.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


"MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE" 


Arts  and  Audiences,  Inc.,  has  produced  a  series  of 
thirteen  programs  for  National  Education  Television 
that  offers  a  fresh  approach  in  bringing  good  music  to 
children,  on  a  level  which  encourages  their  understanding 
and  appreciation.  Mrs.  Nina  Collier,  the  producer,  uses 
a  living-room  as  a  setting,  where  well-known  ensemble 
groups  share  musical  experiences  with  some  six  or  eight 
comfortably  relaxed  children.  The  atmosphere  created  is 
one  of  complete  informality,  heightened  by  the  young- 
sters' participation  in  the  discussions  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  program.  The  mechanics  of  the  in- 
struments are  demonstrated,  and  the  fundamental  struc 
ture  of  the  music  involved  is  brought  out  simply  and 
directly,  but  without  a  suggestion  of  talking  down. 

"Elements  in  Composition"  is  presented  by  the  New 
York  Woodwind  Quintet,  and  the  clearly  shown  primary 
elements  are  combined  with  a  pleasant  little  study  in 
tone  color.  Thomas  Scherman  is  commentator  for  "Meet 
the  Brasses",  in  which  the  players  are  members  of  the 
New  York  Brass  Quintet.  Mr.  Scherman  discusses  the 
similarities  and  differences  of  the  instruments,  their 
techniques  and  a  little  of  their  history,  and  the  Quintet 
illustrates  some  of  the  points  he  has  made.  The  Juilliard 
String  Quartet  represents  "The  Voices  of  a  String  Quartet" 
with  a  look  at  the  qualities  of  the  individual  instruments, 
ending  in  the  performance  of  a  Hayden  Quartet.  Other 
programs  in  the  series  include  "The  Classic  Guitar"  with 
Rey  de   la  Torre,   "The  Meaning  of  Chamber  Music" 


(Frances  Magnes,  Madeline  Foley,  Claude  Frank),  and 
"Introduction  to  the  Woodwinds",  with  Yehudi  Menuhin 
as  commentator  for  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quintet. 

Although  directed  to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils,  the 
programs  will  interest  far  wider  audiences.  "Percussion, 
the  Pulse  of  Music",  for  example,  will  also  appeal  to  a 
much  younger  group,  whereas  the  fairly  detailed  study  of 
"The  Development  of  a  Musical  Instrument"  (Claude 
Jean  Chiasson,  Thomas  Brockman)  will  hold  even  an 
adult  audience.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  the  programs  remain  within  the  attention 
span  of  young  listeners,  without  being  choppy  or  arbi- 
trarily cut  off.  The  carefully  chosen  music  gets  well  away 
from  the  over-used  selections  common  to  "music  appre- 
ciation" sessions,  which  usually  promote  passive  accep- 
tance rather  than  stimulation. 

The  series  is  presented  by  Arts  and  Audiences,  Inc., 
and  National  Education  Television,  a  service  of  the  Edu- 
cational Television  and  Radio  Center.  The  Center  is 
distributing  the  programs  to  educational  television  sta- 
tions, and  will  make  them  available  for  classroom  and 
group  use  after  completion  of  their  television  schedules. 
Lee  Bobker  was  director,  and  Mrs.  Nina  Collier,  executive 
director  of  Arts  and  Audiences,  Inc.,  was  producer.  Mrs. 
Collier  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  excellent  progress 
in  her  aim  to  make  great  art  and  talent  available  to 
children. 

Mary  Powell 
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THE  SUMMONING  OF  EVERYMAN 
Alen  Morrison 


Richard  L  Hilliard's  filmization  of  the  15th  century 
morality  play  has  been  supplied  with  a  score  by  young 
composer  David  Epstein  that  is  worthy  of  consideration 
—  and  recognition  —  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done, 
with  limited  resources  and  considerable  ability,  in  l6  mm. 
film  production.  It  is,  like  the  film  itself,  a  valid  testimony 
to  the  exisitence  of  cinematic  creativity  outside  Holly- 
wood. By  the  special  nature  of  this  film,  special  demands 
were  placed  on  the  composer,  for  music  serves  an  im- 
portant and  at  times  a  special  function.  Furthermore, 
the  usual  facilities  of  an  orchestra  and  first-rate  recording 
techniques  were  not  available.  The  result  is  impressive; 
and  the  true  merits  of  the  music  can  best  be  realized  by 
a  consideration  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  real  difficulties  of  writing  such  a  score  may  noc 
be  obvious  at  first.  This  is  no  ordinary  film  and  there- 
fore does  not  call  for  ordinary  criteria  in  underscoring 
it.  Nevertheless  some  standard  problems  arise,  and  all  of 
them  have  been  met  with  common  sense. 

The  character  and  general  atmosphere  of  THE  SUM- 
MONING OF  EVERYMAN  are  religious,  and  the  music 
must  strike  the  same  note  to  support  this  prevailing  tone 
and  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  inherent  dramatic  ele- 
ments in  the  film's  aaion.  It  must  be  subjeaive  in  func- 
tion, serving  only  to  heighten  both  tempo  and  mood. 
There  is  no  plot  or  development  of  charaaer  in  the  usual 
sense.  Music,  therefore,  has  no  opportunity  to  intensify 
these  elements,  as  it  can  do  in  so  many  fikns. 

A  unique  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
film  has  been  stylized  in  a  semi-abstraa  fashion.  No  sets 
are  used  and  only  the  sparest  of  props,  with  charaaers 
in  brightly-hued  costumes  working  frequently  against 
only  a  black  backdrop.  Music,  therefore,  is  often  called 
upon  not  only  to  intensify  scenes  but  in  part  also  to 
create  them  —  to  confirm  the  feeling,  for  example,  that 
one  is  in  a  cathedral  at  one  point  or  on  a  journey  to 
damnation  at  another,  when  they  are  rather  suggested 
on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Epstein  has  solved  these  problems  quite  satis- 
factorily. His  score,  written  for  mixed  chorus  and  organ, 
is  based  on  stylized  versions  of  Gregorian  chant  and 
early  Renaissance  music  He  has  drawn  freely  upon  the 
elements  of  early  Church  works  and  yet  created  a  modern- 
sounding  score  —  appropriate,  since  the  film  has  done 
an  aiulogous  treatment  of  the  play.  Yet  he  maintains 
a  sufficient  feeling  of  authenticity  to  fulfill  the  basic 
purpose  of  supplying  mood. 

The  titles  music,  played  by  organ  alone,  begins  a 
few  seconds  before  the  picture,  with  the  effect  of  separat- 
ing it,  or  placing  it  on  another  level,  from  the  scene  of 
action.  The  trumpet  calls  of  the  opening  bars,  synchro- 
nized to  expand  musically  with  the  appearance  of  each 
new  title,  lead  into  the  main  theme  of  the  score  —  a 
quasi-Chant  melody,  played  in  the  pedals  as  the  credits 
commence  (Ex.  1). 
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Ex.  2  uses  variation  of  this  theme,  re-set  and  sung 
by  different  sections  of  the  chorus.  This  a  cappella 
sequence  is  from  the  Confession  scene,  and  serves  ini- 
tially as  a  bridge  from  earlier  action  to  the  entrance  into 
the  Cathedral.  On  the  screen  this  entrance  is  only  indi- 
cated, the  camera  moving  from  shots  of  Everyman  to 
those  of  stained-glass  windows,  and  then  panning  down- 
ward to  an  altar.  Thus  music  must  really  effect  the 
transfer  of  scene.  It  enters  subtly,  before  the  upward 
shots,  with  sopranos  alone  singing  a  soft  passage  in  their 
low  register,  thus  avoiding  any  sudden  and  artificial  effect. 
Ordinary  triads  and  a  vocal  line  typical  of  the  period 
move  in  unusual  progressions,  "in  the  style"  yet  fresh. 

Ex.  3.  The  music  for  Everyman's  journey  to  the 
grave.  The  theme  has  become  more  varied  and  remote 
by  now  but  retains  some  identity  as  played  in  the  organ 
pedals.  Abrupt  modulations  (down  a  minor  third)  fre- 
quently suggest  unrest,  and  finally,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  grave,  the  dissonances  are  resolved  and  the  organ 
drops  out,  while  the  chorus  continues  the  sequence  and 
further  intensifies  the  mood. 

These  examples  are  by  no  means  complete.  Yet  they 
give  an  idea  of  the  musical  approach  used  in  this  score, 
and  the  newly-turned  results  it  gets  with  what  would 
seem  to  be  ordinary  materials. 

THE  SUMMONING  OF  EVERYMAN  .  .  .  General 
Films,  Inc.;  Produced  and  Directed  by  Richard  L.  Hilliard. 
Music  by  David  M.  Epstein.   16  mm,  color.  38  minutes. 
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VICTOR  YOUNG 
Clifford  McCarty 

Victor  YouDg  was  bom  in  a  tenement  district  of 
Chicago  on  August  8,  1900.  His  parents  were  musical, 
and  he  began  to  play  the  violin  at  the  age  of  six.  As  a 
youth  he  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather  in  Warsaw 
and  studied  at  the  Imperial  Conser\'atory  there.  In  1917 
he  graduated  with  the  Diploma  of  Merit  and  made  his 
debijt  as  concert  violinist  with  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  During  World  War  1  he  was  interned,  first 
by  the  Russians  and  later  by  the  Germans,  and  after  the 
Armistice  he  left  for  Paris  with  his  younger  sister  Aima. 

In  1920  the  t^'O  returned  to  New  York,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Young  made  his  American  debut  as  concert 
violinist  in  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago.  In  1922,  on  a  ticket 
sent  by  his  fiancee,  he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
became  concertmaster  at  Sid  Grauman's  Million  Dollar 
Theater.  He  married,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  returned 
to  Chicago,  he  as  Concertmaster  at  the  Central  Park 
Theater.  During  the  next  few  years  he  served  in  a 
variety  of  positions:  as  musical  supervisor  of  vaudeville 
produaions,  as  arranger  and  conductor  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  and  as  violinist  and  arranger  for  Ted  Fior- 
ito's  orchestra.  He  then  became  assistant  musical  direaor, 
under  Louis  R.  Lipstone,  of  the  entire  chain  of  Balaban 
and  Kat2  theaters,  and  in  this  capacity  composed  and 
arranged  scores  for  many  silent  films.  In  1929  he  be- 
came aaive  in  radio  with  the  Arwater-Kent  program  in 
New  York,  and  in  1931  he  signed  a  contraa  with  Bruns- 
wick Records  as  musical  director  and  made  many  record- 
ings for  them. 

In  December  of  1935  Young  went  to  Hollywood, 
where  he  joined  the  music  dep>artment  of  Paramount 
Pictures.  Also  in  1935  he  formed  his  own  orchestra 
and  signed  a  contraa  with  Decca  Records.  He  composed 
and  directed  music  for  several  radio  shows,  including 
"The  Texaco  Star  Theater"  and  the  Westinghouse  pro- 
gram, and  made  orchestral  accompaniments  for  many 
recording  stars.  His  television  chores  included  "The 
Buick  Hour"  and  Bekins  Holly\\ood  Music  Hall",  and 
he  wrote  the  scores  for  two  Broadway  musicals,  "Pardon 
Our  French"  (1950)  and  "Seventh  Heaven"  (1955). 
He  also  composed  such  symphonic  music  as  "Arizona 
Sketches",  "Manhaaan  Conceno"  and  "Leaves  of  Grass", 
musical  senings  for  dramatic  record  albums,  and  a  long 
list  of  popular  songs,  including  "Sweet  Sue",  "Street  of 
Dreams",  "Ghost  of  a  Chance",  "Love  Me  Tonight",  "My 
Foolish  Heart"  and  "Written  on  the  Wind". 

On  November  10,  1956,  Young  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  He  was  under  contract 
to  Paramount  for  fourteen  years,  after  which  time  he 
free-lanced,  occasionally  returning  to  his  old  studio. 
Nineteen  of  his  scores  were  nominated  for  Academy 
Awards,  though  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that 
an  Oscar  was  awarded  to  him  for  AROUND  THE 
WORLD  IN  ElGHTi'  DAYS.  His  orchestrators  were 
legion,  but  they  most  frequently  included  Leo  Shuken 
and  Sidney  Cutner.   As  composer,  arranger,  orchestrator. 


Victor  Young 

conductor,  musical  director  or  song  writer.  Young  made 
contributions  to  about  300  films.  Listed  below  are  those 
for  which  he  wrote  original  music,  made  ordjestral  ar- 
rangements, or  acted  as  musical  director.  Unless  other- 
wise indicated  they  were  produced  by  Paramount. 

CREDITS 

1936:  Anything  Goes;  Klondike  Annie;  Frankie  tmd  Jobmnie 
(Repniblic);  Faul  Lady  (with  Gerard  Carbotuira);  Three 
Cheers  for  Love;  The  Big  Brosdcdst  of  1937;  HideMvsy  Girl; 
College  Holiday. 

193~:  Champagne  Wdsz  (with  Phil  Boutelje);  Maid  of  Sdem; 
Swing  High.  Swing  Low  (with  Boutelje);  Tmm  Oi  the 
Moon  (with  Boutelje) ;  Mountain  Music:  Double  or  Nothing; 
Vogues  of  1938  (Wanger-UA);  Ebb  Tide;  Wells  Fargo; 
Thrill  of  a  Lifetime. 

1938:  Army  Girl  (Republic);  The  Gladiator  (Loew-Colum- 
bia);  Breaking  the  Ice  ( Prindpal-RKO ) ;  Peck's  Bad  Boy 
with  the  Circus  (Priacipal-RKO) ;  Flirting  With  Fate  (Loew- 
MGM). 

1939:  Fisherman's  Wharf  (Prindpal-RKO);  Man  of  Con- 
ijuest  (Republic);  Heritage  of  the  Desert;  Man  About  Town; 
Way  Down  South  ( Principal-RKO ) ;  Golden  Boy  (Colum- 
bia ) ;  Our  Neighbors,  the  Carters:  The  Night  of  Nights;  The 
Uano  Kid:  Escape  to  Paradise  (Principal-RKO);  Gulliver's 
Tratels:  Raffles  ((5oldwyn-UA);  The  Light  That  Fmled. 
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1940:  Knights  of  the  Range  (with  John  Leipold);  Road  to 
Singapore;  The  Dark  Command  (Republic);  The  Light  of 
Western  Stars;  Buck  Benny  Rides  Again;  Those  Were  the 
Days;  The  Way  of  Ml  Flesh;  Three  Faces  West  (Republic); 
Untamed;  Rhythm  on  the  River;  I  Want  a  Divorce;  Moon 
Over  Burma;  Dancing  on  a  Dime;  Arise  My  Love;  Three  Men 
from  Texas;  Arizona  (Columbia);  North  West  Mounted 
Police;  Love  Thy  Neighbor. 

1941:  The  Mad  Doctor;  Virginia;  Las  Vegas  Nights;  Road  to 
Zanzibar;  Reaching  for  the  Sun;  I  Wanted  Wings;  Caught 
in  the  Draft;  Kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye;  Aloma  of  the  South 
Seas;  Hold  Back  the  Dawn;  Skylark;  Glamour  Boy. 

1942:  The  Remarkable  Andrew;  The  Fleet's  In  (with  Leo 
Shuken ) ;  The  Great  Man's  Lady;  True  to  the  Army;  Reap 
the  Wild  Wind;  Take  a  Letter,  Darling;  Sweater  Girl;  Beyond 
the  Blue  Horizon;  Priorities  on  Parade;  The  Glass  Key;  Flying 
Tigers  (Republic);  The  Forest  Rangers;  Road  to  Morocco; 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch;  Silver  Queen  (Sherman- 
UA);  The  Palm  Beach  Story;  My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy. 

1943:  The  Crystal  Ball;  Young  and  Willing;  The  Outlaw 
(Hughes-UA);  China;  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls;  Salute  for 
Three;  Buckskin  Frontier  (Sherman-UA) ;  True  to  Life; 
Hostages;  Riding  High;  No  Time  for  Love. 

1944:  The  Uninvited;  And  the  Angels  Sing;  The  Great  Mo- 
ment; The  Story  of  Dr.  Wassell;  And  Now  Tomorrow; 
Frenchman's  Creek;  Ministry  of  Fear;  Practically  Yours. 

1945:  Out  of  This  World;  The  Great  John  L.  (Crosby-UA); 
A  Medal  for  Benny;  You  Came  Along;  Love  Letters;  Hold 
That  Blonde;  Kitty;  Masquerade  in  Mexico. 

1946:  The  Blue  Dahlia;  Our  Hearts  Were  Growing  Up;  To 
Each  His  Own;  The  Searching  Wind;  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast;  California. 

1947:  Suddenly  It's  Spring;  The  Imperfect  Lady;  Calcutta;  The 
Trouble  With  Women  (with  Robert  Emmett  Dolan) ;  Golden 
Earrings;  Unconquered;  I  Walk  Alone. 

1948:  The  Big  Clock;  State  of  the  Union  (MGM);  The  Em- 
peror Waltz;  Dream  Girl;  So  Evil  My  Love  (with  William 
Alwyn);  Beyond  Glory;  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes;  Miss 
Tatlock's  Millions;  The  Paleface;  The  Accused. 

1949:  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court;  Streets 
of  Laredo;  Song  of  Surrender;  Samson  and  Delilah;  Chicago 
Deadline;  Thelma  Jordan;  My  Foolish  Heart  (Goldwyn- 
RKO);  Deadly  Is  the  Female  (King  Bros.-UA);  Sands  of 
Iwo  Jima  (Republic)  ;  Paid  in  Full. 

1950:  Riding  High;  Bright  Leaf  (Warner  Bros.);  Our  Very 
Own  (Goldwyn-RKO) ;  The  Fireball  ( Friedlob-20th  Century- 
Fox);  September  Affair;  Rio  Grande  (Republic). 

1951:  Belle  Le  Grand  (Republic);  Payment  on  Demand  (Skir- 
ball-Manning-RKO);  The  Lemon  Drop  Kid;  Appointment 
With  Danger;  Bullfighter  and  the  Lady  (Republic);  This  Is 
Korea  (documentary;  Republic);  A  Millionaire  for  Christy 
(Friedlob-20th  Centry-Fox);  Honeychile  (Republic);  My 
Favorite  Spy;  The  Wild  Blue  Yonder  (Republic). 

1952:  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth;  Something  to  Live  For; 
Anything  Can  Happen;  The  Quiet  Man  (Republic);  Scara- 
mouche  (MGM) ;  The  Story  of  Will  Rogers  (Warner  Bros.) ; 
One  Minute  to  Zero  (RKO);  Thunderbirds  (Republic); 
Blackbeard  the  Pirate  (RKO);  The  Star  ( Friedlob-20th 
Century-Fox). 

1953:  The  Stars  Are  Singing;  A  Perilous  Journey  (Republic); 
Fair  Wind  to  Java  (Republic);  The  Sun  Shines  Bright 
(Republic);  Shane;  Little  Boy  Lost;  Forever  Female;  Flight 
Nurse  (Republic). 

1954:  Three  Coins  in  the  Fountain  (20th  Century'Fox ) ;  Ju- 
bilee Trail  (Republic);  Knock  on  Wood;  About  Mrs.  Leslie; 
Johnny  Guitar  (Republic);  Drum  Beat  (Warner  Bros.); 
Trouble  in  the  Glen   (Republic);  The  Country  Girl. 

1955:  Timber  jack  (Republic);  Son  of  Sinbad  (RKO);  Strate- 
gic Air  Command;  The  Left  Hand  of  God  (20th  Century- 
Fox);  The  Tall  Men  (20th  Century-Fox);  A  Man  Alone 
(Republic). 

1956:  The  Conqueror  (RKO);  The  Maverick  Queen  (Re- 
public); The  Proud  and  Profane;  The  Vagabond  King;  The 
Brave  One  (King  Bros.-RKO);  Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days  (Todd-UA). 

1957:  The  Buster  Keaton  Story;  China  Gate  (completed  by 
Max  Steiner;  Fuller-20th  Century-Fox);  Omar  Khayyam; 
Run  of  the  Arrow  (Fuller-RKO)  . 


DISCOGRAPHY  (Compiled  by  Mainerd  V.  Baker) 

About  Mrs.  Leslie  (1954)  "I  Love  You  So".  Walter  Scharf  and 
his  Hollywood  Symphony.    (Mercury  MG25192) 

Accused,  the  (1948)  "Latin  Rhythm".  Viaor  Young  and  his 
Orchestra.    (Decca  DL5265) 

And  Now  Tomorrow  ( 1944)  "In  a  November  Garden".  Victor 
Young  and  his  Orchestra.    (Decca  DL8140)  a 

And  the  Angels  Sing  ( 1944)  "Concerto  Theme".  Paul  Weston 
and  his  Orchestra;  Diana  Lynn,  Piano.    (Capitol  10068)  a 

Around  the  World  in  80  Days  (1956)  Music  from  the  Sound 
Track;  Victor  Young  and  his  Orchestra.    (Decca  DL9046) 

Brave  One,  The  (1956)  Music  from  the  Sound  Track;  Munich 
Symphony  Orchestra.    (Decca  DL8344) 

Bullfighter  and  the  Lady  (1951)  "How  Strange".  Mitch  Miller 
and  his  Orchestra  and  Chorus.    (Columbia  39851)  a 

For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  (1943)  Themes.  Viaor  Young  and 
his  Concert  Orchestra.    (Decca  DL8481) 

Forever  Female  (1953)  "Change  of  Heart".  (Decca  DL8051) 
b 

Golden  Earrings  (1947)  Themes.    Victor  Young  and  his  Con- 
cert Orchestra.    ( Decca  DL848 1 ) 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  The  (1952)   "The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth",  "Be  a  Jumping  Jack".    Irvin  Talbot  and  the  Para- 
mount Studio  Band.    (Victor  LPM3018) 
Johnny  Guitar  (1954)   "Johnny  Guitar".   Norrie  Paramor  and 
his    Orchestra:    Eric    Shear,    guitar.      (English)     Columbia 
DB3492)  a 
Jubilee  Trail   (1954)   "Jubilee  Trail".    (Decca  DL8060)   c 
Left  Hand  of  God,  The   (1955)   Theme.   (Decca  DL8285)    d 
Love  Letters  (1945)   "Love  Letters".    (Decca  DL8285)   d 
Medic  (TV)    (1954)  Theme.  (Decca  DL8285)  d 

My  Foolish  Heart  (1949)  "My  Foolish  Heart".  Victor  Young 
and  his  Orchestra.    (Decca  DL5413) 

Omar  Khayyam  (1957)  Music  from  the  Sound  Track.  Victor 
Young  and  the  Paramount  Studio  Orchestra.  (Decca 
(DL8449) 

One  Minute  to  Zero    (1952)    "When   I   Fall  in   Love".    Ron 

Goodwin  and  Orchestra.    (Capitol  3708)   a 
Our  Very  Own   (1950)   "Our  Very  Own".   Victor  Young  and 

his  Orchestra  and  Chorus.    (Decca  27067)   a 
Perilous  Journey,  A   (1953)   "Bon  Soir".    (Decca  DL8060)   c 
Proud  and  the  Profane,  The  ( 1956)  "I  Only  Live  to  Love  You". 

Victor  Young  and  his  Singing  Strings.    (Decca  29968)   a 

Quiet  Man,  the  ( 1952)  Themes.  Victor  Young  and  his  Orches- 
tra.   (Decca  DL5411)  a 

Run  of  the  Arrow  (1957)  Music  from  the  Sound  Track.  Or- 
chestra Conducted  by  Constantin  Bakaleinikoff.  (Decca 
DL8620) 

Samson  and  Delilah  (1949)  Themes.  Victor  Young  and  the 
Paramount  Studio  Orchestra.    (Decca  DL6007) 

Searching  Wind,  The  ( 1946)  "The  Searching  Wind".  Victor 
Young  and  his  Orchestra;  Tommy  Dorsey,  trombone.  (Decca 
DL5370) 

Shane  (1953)  "The  Call  of  the  Faraway  Hills".  (Decca 
DL8051)  b;  "Eyes  of  Blue".  (Mercury  MG20123)  Richard 
Hayman  and  his  Orchestra. 

Something   to    Live    For    (1952)    "Alone    At   Last".     (Decca 

DL8051)   b 
Star,  The  (1952)   "Moonlight  Serenade".    (Decca  DL8051)   b 
Strategic  Air  Command  (  1955)  "The  World  Is  Mine".   Victor 

Young  and  his  Singing  Strings.     (Decca  29523)   a 
Thunderbirds  (1952)  "Wintertime  of  Love".  (Decca  DL8051)  b 
Uninvited,  The  ( 1944)  "Stella  by  Starlight".  (Decca  DL8285)  d 
a  —  78  rpm  or  45  rpm  disc,  not  included  in  LP  album. 

b  —  "Cinema  Rhapsodies"  —  Victor  Young  and  his  Singing 
Strings. 

c  —  "Hollywood  Rhapsodies"  —  Victor  Young  and  his  Sing- 
ing Strings. 

d  —  "Pearls  on  Velvet"  —  Victor  Young  and  his  Orchestra. 

e  —  "Victor  Young's  Musical  Sketchbook".  This  album  also 
contains  "Arizona  Sketches",  on  which  Paramount  based  a 
short  subject,  and  "Manhattan  Concerto",  which  comprises 
themes  that  were  written  for  motion  picture  backgrounds. 
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FILM  AND  TV  SCORES 
ON  LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS 

Compiled  by  James  L.  Um^bacher 

Part  II 


The  title  is  listed  first,  followed  by  the  producing 
or  releasing  company,  the  year  of  release,  the  composer's 
name,  and  the  numbers  of  the  records  containing  the 
music.  In  many  cases,  several  records  are  listed.  A  45 
rpm  record  is  listed  only  if  the  score  is  not  recorded 
on  33-1  '3  rpm  disc,  and  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (•) 
after  the  record  number.  The  compilation  is  limited 
to  especially  composed  instrumental  film  scores  and  does 
not  include  musical  comedies  or  vocal  theme  songs. 
Films  listed  which  are  available  on  l6nun  film  are 
preceded  by  an  asterisk. 

•I  CONFESS  (Warner,  1953)  Dimitri  Tiomkin  (Coral 

CRL-57006) 

IDOL  OF  PARIS  (British  cl945)  Mischa  Spoliansky 
(Entre  RL-3039) 

I'LL  CRY  TOMORROW  (MGM,  1955)  Alex  North 
(Mercun-  MG-20123) 

INDISCRETION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  WIFE  (Co- 
lumbia. 1954)  Alessandro  Cicognini  (Columbia  CL- 
612,  MGM  E-3485) 
•INFORMER,  THE  (RKO,  1935)  Max  Steiner  (Capi- 
tol P-387;  Columbia  CL-794) 

INTERMEZZO  (United  Artists,  1939)  Heinz  Pro- 
vost (London  CL-218;  Mercury  MG-25063) 

•INVITATION  (MGM,  1952)  Bronislau  Kaper  (Decca 

DL-5413) 
INVITATION   TO   THE   DANCE    (MGM,    1956) 
Andre  Previn,  Jacques  Iben  (MGM-3207) 

•ISLAND  IN  THE  SKY  (Warner,  1953)  Hugo  Fried- 
hofer  (Decca  7029) 

•IVANHOE  (MGM.  1952)  Miklos  Rozsa  (MGM  E- 
179;  Viaor  LPM-1(X)7) 

JOE  LOUIS  STORY,  THE    (United  Artists,   1953) 

George  Bassman  (MGM  E-221) 
•JOHNNY  BELINDA   (Warner,  1948)   Max  Steiner 
(Victor  LPM-1170) 

•JOHNNY  GUITAR  (Republic,  1954)  Viaor  Young 
(Columbia  CB-15) 

•JUBILEE  TRAIL  (Republic,  1954)  Victor  Young 
Decca  DL-8060 ) 

JULIUS  CAESAR  (MGM,  1953)  Miklos  Rozsa 
( MGM  E-3033 ) 

KID  FOR  T^X'O  FARTHINGS,  A  (LUCKY  KID) 
London  Films.  1955)  Benjamin  Frankel  (London 
LL-1443) 

KINGS  ROW  (Warner,  1941)  Erich  Wolfgang 
Korngold  ( Columbia  CL-794 ) 

LADY  SURRENDERS,  A  (LOVE  STORY)  (Uni- 
versal, 1947);  "Cornish  Rhapsody"  Huben  Bath 
(Camden  CAL-233;  Capitol  P-8326;  Columbia  ML- 
2092;  Vix  VX-25180) 

•LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOHS  (Warner,  1955)  Di- 
mitri Tiomkin  (Coral  CRL-57006;  MGM  E-3172) 

•LAST   COMMAND.    THE    (Republic,    1955)    Max 
Steiner   (Victor  LPM-1170) 
LAST  WAGON.  THE  (Fox,  1956)  Lionel  Newman 
MGM  E-3480; 


•LAURA  (Fox,  1944)  David  Raksin  (Camden  CAL- 
205  and  CAL-233;  Columbia  CL-794) 

LETTER  TO  THREE  WIVES,  A  (Fox,  1948)  Alfred 
Newman  (Mercury  MG-2(X)37) 

UEUTENANT  KIJE  (see  THE  CZAR  WANTS  TO 
SLEEP) 

•LIFE  BEGINS  AT  8:30  (Fox,  1942)  Alfred  Newman 

(Decca  DL-8123) 
•UFE  OF  EMILE  ZOLA,  THE  (Warner,  1937)  Max 

Steiner  (Viaor  LPM-1170) 
•LILI  (MGM,  1953)  Bronislau  Kaper  (MGM  E-187; 

Decca  CL-8051;  Vox  VX-25180) 
LIMELIGHT  (United  Artists,  1952)  Charles  Oiaplin 

(Camden  CAL-233,  Columbia  CL-593,  Decca  DL- 

8051,  MGM  E-3480,  Mercury  MG-20123,  London 

LL-1041,  Vox  VX-25180) 
•LITTLE    FUGITIVE.    THE    (Burstyn,    1953)    Eddy 

Manson  (Folkways  FP-35,  Mercury  MG-20123,  MGM 

3134) 

LITTLE  WOMEN  (RKO,  1933)  Max  Steiner  (Viaor 

LPM-1170) 
LIVING  IDOL,  THE  (MGM,  1957)  Edward  Heyman- 

David  Campbell  (MGM  E-3480) 

LOLA  MONTES  (France,  1956)  Georges  Auric 
MGM  E-3480) 

LONG  JOHN  SILVER  (DCA,  1955)  David  Buttolph 

(Viaor  LPM-3279) 
•LOST  HORIZON  (Columbia,  1937)  Dimitri  Tiomkin 

(Columbia  CL-794;  Coral  CRL-57006) 
LOST  MOMENT   (Universal,   1947)    Daniele  Amfi- 

( Decca  DL-8060) 

LOST  WEEKEND,  THE  (Paramount,  1945)  Miklos 

Rozsa  (Viaor  LPT-1008) 
•LOUISIANA  STORY  (Lopen,  1948)  Virgil  Thomson 

(Decca  DL-9616;  Columbia  ML-2087) 
•LOVE  IS  A  MANY  SPLENDORED  THING   (Fox, 

1955)    Alfred   Newman    (London    1443;   Mercury 

20123;  MGM  3220,  and  3397) 
LOVE  LETTERS    (Paramount,  1945)   Viaor  Young 

(Columbia  CL-612;  Decca  8056) 

LOVE  STORY  (see  A  LADY  SURRENDERS) 

LOVERS  AND  LOLLIPOPS  (Trans-Lux,  1956  Eddy 
Manson   (Mercury  70875;  MGM  12250*) 

LOVES  OF  JOANNA  GODDEN,  THE  (British, 
1947)  Ralph  Vaughan  WiUiams  (Entre  RL-3029) 

LUCY  GALLANT  (Paramount,  1955)  Van  Qeave 
(Vik  LXA-1029) 

•LYDIA  (United  Artists,  1941)  Miklos  Rozsa  (Cam- 
den CAL- 130,  CAL-233) 

•McCONNELL  STORY,  THE  (Warner,  1955)  Max 
Steiner  ( Victor  LPM- 1 1 70 ) 

•MAGNIFICENT  OBSESSION  (Universal,  1954) 
Frank  Skinner  from  themes  by  Beethoven,  Chopin 
and  Strauss  (Decca  8078) 

MAN  BETWEEN,  THE  (United  Artists,  1953)  John 
Addison  (London  1389^) 
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•MAN  CALLED  PETER,  A  (Fox,  1955)  Alfred  New- 
man (Decca  DL-8123) 

•MAN  IN  THE  GRAY  FLANNEL  SUIT,  THE  (Fox, 
1956)  Bernard  Herrmann  (Victor  20-6528*) 

MAN  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  ARM,  (United  Artists, 

1955)   Elmer  Bernstein   (Decca  8257;  Coral  CRL- 

57065) 
•MEDIUM,  THE  (Transfilm,  1951)  Gian-Carlo  Men- 

otti  (Mercury  MGL-7) 
MELBA    (United   Artists,    1953)    Mischa   Spoliansky 

(Decca  8051) 

MEN  IN  WAR  (United  Artists,  1957)  Elmer  Bern- 
stein (Imperial  9032) 

MISS  SADIE  THOMPSON  (Columbia,  1953)  George 

Duning  (Mercury  MG-20123) 
MR.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE    (United  Artists,   1932) 

Alfred  Newman  (Decca  DL-8123,  DL-8312) 
MOBY  DICK  (Warner,  1956)  Philip  Sainton  (Victor 

LPM-1247) 

MODERN  TIMES  (United  Artists,  1936)  Charles 
Chaplin  (Decca  8085) 

•MOGAMBO  (MGM,  1953)  A.  W.  Watkins  (Mercury 
20156) 

MONTS  D'OR,  LES  (Russian,  1932)  Dimitri  Shos- 
takovitch  (Columbia  CB-15) 

•MOONLIGHTER,  THE  (Warner,  1953)  Heinz  Roem- 
held  (Decca  DL-8060) 

MOULIN  ROUGE  (United  Artists,  1952)  Georges 
Auric  (Columbia  CL-6255  and  CL-593;  Camden 
CAL-233;  London  LL-979;  Victor  LPM-1007;  Vox 
VX-25180) 

M'SIEUR  LA  CAILLE  (Columbia  CL-947) 

MY  FOOLISH  HEART  (RKO,  1949)  Victor  Young 
(Columbia  CL-794;  Decca  DL-5413) 

NAKED  SEA,  THE  (RKO,  1955)  Laurindo  Almeida 
and  George  Fields  (Capitol  EAP  1-675*) 

•NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  (Universal,  1947)  Lord 
Berners  (Entre  RL-3029) 

NIGHT  OF  THE  HUNTER  (United  Artists,  1956) 
Walter  Schumann  ( Victor  LPM- 1 1 36 ) 

NIGHTFALL  (Columbia,  1956)  Peter  DeRose  (Coral 
CRL-57065 ) 

NOT  AS  A  STRANGER  (United  Artists,  1955) 
George  Anthiel  (Vik  LXA-1029) 

NOW,  VOYAGER  (Warner,  1942)  Max  Steiner 
(Capitol  P-387;  Columbia  CL-794) 

•ODD  MAN  OUT  (Universal,  1947)  William  Allwyn 
(Columbia  CL-794) 

•OF  MICE  AND  MEN  (United  Artists,  1939)  Aaron 
Copland  (MGM  E-3367  and  3334) 

OLE  GUAPA   (Italy)  S.  Malando  (Vox  VX-25180) 

ON  THE  WATERFRONT  (Columbia,  1954)  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  (Decca  DL-8396) 

•OLIVER  TWIST  (Universal,  1951)  Sir  Arnold  Bax 
(Columbia  ML-2092) 

ONE  WOMAN'S  STORY  (see  PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS) 

•OUR  TOWN  (United  Artists,  1940)  Aaron  Copland 
Decca  DL-7527,  Concert  Hall  A-2  and  C-51;  MGM 
E-3367  and  3334) 


OUR  VERY  OWN  (RKO,  1950)  Victor  Young 
(Decca  27067*) 

•PASSION   (RKO,  1954)   Louis  Forbes   (Decca  DL- 

8085) 

PASSIONATE  FRIENDS  (Universal,  1949)  Richard 
Addinsell  (Entre  RL-3029) 

•PERILOUS  JOURNEY  (Republic,  1953)  Victor 
Young  (Decca  DL-8060) 

•PHANTOM  OF  THE  OPERA  (Universal,  1943) 
Edward  Ward  (London  BEP-6015*) 

PICNIC  (Columbia,  1955)  George  Duning  (Decca 
8320;  Coral  CRL-57065) 

*  PINKY  (Fox,  1949)  Alfred  Newman  (Mercury  MG- 
20037) 

PLACE  IN  THE  SUN,  A  (Paramount,  1951)  Franz 
Waxman  (Victor  LPM-1007;  MGM  E-3480) 

•PLYMOUTH  ADVENTURE  (MGM,  1952)  Miklos 
Rozsa  (MGM  E-179) 

PORTRAIT  OF  JENNIE  (Selznick,  1948)  Bernard 
Herrmann  (Columbia  CL-612;  Decca  8237) 

•PRESIDENTS  LADY,  THE  (Fox,  1953)  Alfred 
Newman  (MGM  3172;  Decca  8123) 

PRIVATE  HELL  36  (Filmakers,  1954)  Leith  Stevens 

(Coral  56122) 

•PRIVATE  LIVES  OF  ELIZABETH  AND  ESSEX 
(Warner,  1939)  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold  (Decca 
DL-5413) 

PRIVATE  WAR  OF  MAJOR  BENSON  (Universal, 

1955)  Joseph  Gershenson  (Capitol  3195^) 

PRODIGAL,  THE  (MGM,  1955)  Bronislau  Kaper 
(MGM  3172) 

PROUD  AND  THE  PROFANE,  THE  (Paramount, 

1956)  Victor  Young  (Coral  CRL-57065) 

PROUD  ONES,  THE  (Fox,  1956)  Lionel  Newman 
(Coral  CRL-57065;  MGM  E-3480;  Columbia 
40717*) 

PUBLIC  PIGEON  NO.  1  (RKO,  1957)  David  Rose 
(MGM  3397) 

QUIET  MAN,  THE  (Republic,  1952)  Victor  Young 
(Decca  DL-5411) 

•QUOVADIS  (MGM,  1951)  Miklos  Rozsa  (Columbia 
CL-612;  MGM  E-103;  Capitol  T-456;  Victor  LPM- 
1007) 

RAINMAKER,  THE  (Paramount,  1957)  Alex  North 
(Victor  LPM- 1434) 

RAZORS  EDGE,  THE  (Fox,  1946)  Alfred  Newman 

( Mercury  20037 ) 

REAR  WINDOW  (Paramount,  1954)  Franz  Waxman 

(MGM-E-3172) 

•REBEL  WITHOUT  A  CAUSE  (Warner,  1955) 
Leonard  Rosenman  (Columbia  CL-940;  Imperial 
9021;  Unique  109) 

(Mr.  Limbacher's  last  installment  of  this  listing  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue.) 

CORRECTION:  In  our  last  issue,  credit  should  have 
to  Ernest  Gold  as  the  orchestrator  and  conductor 
for  the  score  of  THE  PRIDE  AND  THE  PASSION. 
Our  apologies  to  Mr.  Gold.' 
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"a  'mnst'  for  industrytes' 
bookshelves"  —  Variety* 


THE 

LIVELIEST 

ART 

A  Panoramic  History  of  the  Movies 
By  ARTHUR  KNIGHT 
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RAINTREE  COUNTY  --Wa^ic  by  johnny  Green 
A  Discussion  of  the  Score  by  Its  Composer 


Tlie  composition  of  the  dramatic  music  score  for  any 
"epic"  motion  picture  presents  many  rough  and  special 
problems.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  sheer  length.  A  motion 
picture  that  is  to  run  in  excess  of  three  hours  will,  the 
chances  are,  require  a  dramatic  score  of  approximately 
ninety  minutes.  Some  such  films  will,  of  course,  call  for 
less  music:  and  there  will  be  those,  like  RAINTREE 
COUNTY,  that  demand  more.  So  many  notes  constitute, 
to  say  the  least,  a  large  composition  chore,  even  with- 
out the  stop  watch.  In  the  confines  of  a  celluloid  strait 
jacket  the  task  is  truly  mountainous.  Somehow,  even 
with  the  best  advance  planning,  schedules  never  seem 
to  come  off  quite  as  promised,  and  inevitably  there  is 
that  awful  pressure  on  the  composer  to  produce,  in  a 
given  time  unit,  what  should  take,  say,  twice  as  much 
time  for  a  composer  blessed  with  even  the  greatest  fa- 
cility. IL\INTREE  COUNTY  was  no  exception;  towards 
the  end  of  the  composition  period  the  boom  fell  and  the 
panic  was  on.  We'll  come  back  to  this  later. 

The  novel  by  Ross  Lockridge,  Jr.,  from  which  the 
screen  play  was  taken,  was  by  no  means  a  straight  line 
story.  Though  effective  and  moving,  it  was  diffuse  and 
involved.  Its  emotional  complexities,  its  criss-crossing 
tensions  and  surges,  its  heterogeneous  flashbacks  de- 
manded of  the  reader  the  greatest  possible  concentration. 
One  found  oneself  time  and  again  turning  back  to  re- 
fresh memory  and  re-establish  contact.  These  problems 
had  to  be  faced  by  Millard  Kaufman  in  constructing  his 
screen  play  and  by  Edward  Dmj-tr)k  in  interpreting  the 


development  of  the  story  and  the  characters  on  the 
screen.  Despite  their  great  skill,  vestiges  of  the  diffuse- 
ness  and  involvement  of  the  original  came  through  on 
the  screen  to  some  extent  and  presented  serious  problems 
to  the  comjMJser. 

My  first  decision  had  to  do  ynth  general  approach. 
The  time:  mid  nineteenth  century.  The  place:  a  fictional 
and  prosperous  county  in  Indiana  just  preceding,  during 
and  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  The  atmo- 
sphere: the  fantasy  of  the  Legend  of  the  Raintree  (sym- 
bolizing Man's  endless  quest  for  the  unattainable)  super- 
imposed, in  not  too  clear-cut  a  fashion,  on  a  most  realistic 
and  practical  set  of  situations.  What  should  be  the  style, 
what  should  be  the  content  of  the  music?  Because  of  the 
overtones  of  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
would  there  be  the  inevitable  juxtaposition  of  "The  Battle 
H>Tnn  of  the  R^ublic"  against  "Dixie"?  Should,  indeed, 
the  score  be  based  on  indigenous  music  of  the  period? 
Should  the  music  have  the  "modem  sound"  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent?  Should  block  color  or  should  melody  be 
the  predominant  characteristic?  I  even  considered  the 
possibility  of  a  totally  source  music  score,  meaning  that 
all  the  music  would  come  from  a  source  within  the  action, 
either  seen  on  the  screen  or  implied. 

Almost  immediately  I  ruled  out  source  music  in  favor 
of  a  completely  theatrical  approach.  Next,  I  vowed  that 
there  would  be  no  "Battle  Hymn-Dixie"  goings-on  and 
that  the  thematic  material  woidd  be  original  (to  Uie  degree 
that  this  is  possible)   with  me.  I  then  determined  that 


Johnny  Green,  MGM's  General  Musical  Director,  rehearses  the  MGM  Sj-mphony 
Orchestra  in  a  sequence  of  his  score  for  RAINTREE  COUNTY. 


the  score  should  be  romantic  in  feeling,  that  it  would  be 
melodic  and  that  it  should  have  what  we  know  as  "that 
modern  western  sound",  not  "Wagon  Wheels"  of  course, 
but  rather  the  pentatonic  and,  to  some  degree,  polytriadic 
sound  that,  under  the  able  aegis  of  certain  composers, 
too  well  known  to  require  mention,  has  become  the  trade 
mark  of  the  open  spaces  in  recent  serious  American  music. 

Next,  came  a  practical  and  perplexing  problem.  Should 
there  be  a  song?  The  current  vogue  in  so-called  title  songs 
has  become  a  bugaboo  to  all  of  us  who  work  in  films. 
That  it  has  been  overworked  to  a  fare-thee-well  there  is 
no  doubt.  That  a  smash  hit  title  song  ranks  high  among 
the  top  exploitation  and  promotion  media  that  a  movie 
can  have  is  also  an  established  fact.  That  "RAINTREE 
COUNTY"  represented  a  cost  of  over  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars  was  already  common  knowledge  when  I 
approached  my  job.  Could  I,  in  good  composer's  con- 
science, accede  to  the  pressure  for  a  title  song?  I  de- 
cided that  I  could.  Hence,  "The  Song  of  RAINTREE 
COUNTY"  with  lyrics  by  Paul  Francis  Webster. 

My  attempt  was  to  write  a  melody,  with  a  certain  folk 
feeling,  which  would  serve  well  as  the  thematic  repre- 
sentation of  Raintree  County  itself,  of  a  locale  and  its 
people,  have  popular  appeal  as  a  song  and  yet  dovetail 


with  the  color  and  style  of  the  total  score.  (Fig.  1) 
Webster's  problem  lyrically  was  to  use  the  words,  "RAIN- 
TREE COUNTY"  within  the  title,  to  create  a  lyric  that 
would  be  comprehensible  in  today's  incomprehensible 
popular  song  market,  to  maintain  some  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  words  of  the  song  and  at  least  the  feeling, 
if  net  the  story,  of  the  picture,  to  be  commercial  and  yet 
be  literate  enough  to  "belong"  in  the  company  of  the 
rest  of  the  elements  of  the  film.  Space  does  not  permit 
a  reprint  of  Webster's  entire  lyric  which  fulfills  all  of  the 
many  requirements  impressively.  However,  the  essence  of 
it,  and  indeed  of  the  picture,  is  epitomized  in  his  closing 
three  lines:  — 

FOR  THE  BRAVE  WHO  DARE 
THERE'S  A  RAINTREE  EVERYWHERE  .  .  . 
WE  WHO  DREAMED  FOUND  IT  SO 
LONG  AGO.  (Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
copyright  owner,  Robbins  Music  Corp.) 

The  developmental  treatment  of  "The  Song  of  RAIN- 
TREE COUNTY"  is  free.  Though  it  occurs  often  in 
virtually  its  basic  song  form,  it  frequently  appears  in 
other  guises.  For  instance,  early  in  the  picture,  when 
Johnny  (Montgomery  Clift)  goes  on  his  futile  quest  for 
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the  Raintree  through  the  big  swamp,  the  melody  appears 
as  part  of  a  two  part  invention  as  seen  in  Figure  2. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  linear  writing  in  the  score, 
and  Figure  2a  illustrates  the  f  ugato  treatment  of  Susanna's 
(Elizabeth  Taylor)  Mad  Theme  which  occurs  somewhat 
later. 

Now,  what  to  do  about  the  diffuseness,  the  multiple 
lines,  the  crisscja^sing  emotional  conflicts?  Decision: 
straightforward  (jeit'motif.  A  theme  or  motif  for  every 
important  character  (or  combination  of  characters  I, 
locale,  emotional  element.  Result:  thirteen  thematic  en- 
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tities  with  specific  story  identifiability  (there  are  addi- 
tional transitional  and  indejjendent  motifs,  of  course). 
Thus  I  hoped  to  provide  certain  clarifying  "islands"  or 
"audio-reminders"  that  would  help  the  audience,  if  only 
subconsciously,  to  orient  individual  events  and  character 
relationships  to  the  whole. 

Another  "perplexer"  to  to  be  resolved  before  actual 
writing  could  begin.  How  would  "The  Song  of  RAIN- 
TREE  COUNTY"  be  presented?  The  exploitational  and 
promotional  ramifications  had  to  be  considered,  while  still 
maintaining  proper  loyalty  to  the  artistic  integrities  of 
the  film.  A  hit  commercial  phonograph  record  is  the  sine 
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qua  non  of  important  "exposure"  for  the  title  of  the 
picture,  via  a  song.  Result:  vocal  presentation  in  the 
Main  Title  by  our  fine  studio  chorus  or  a  non-name  soloist 
— OUT.  Engage  a  top  name  vocalist  and  make  a  tie-in 
deal  with  his  phonograph  record  company.  Result:  Nat 
King  Cole  and  Capitol  Records.  The  original  plan  was 
to  have  Cole  sing  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  film.  When  we  put  it  all  together,  however,  we  found 
that  the  introduction  of  Cole's  solo  voice  into  the  final 
scene  of  the  picture  did  violate  dramatic  integrity.  There- 
fore, the  reprise  of  the  song  at  the  "finale"  is  presented 
by  the  chorus.* 


On  scene,  the  "Perfesser"  refers  to  the  ''GOLDEN 
RAINTREE",  the  enormous  tree  from  the  Orient,  planted 
by  legendary  Johnny  Appleseed.  Its  petals  of  gold,  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  shower  down  upon  the  earth.  An 
orchestral  gimmick  or  shimmer  of  some  kind  for  the 
Golden  Raintree  would  be  in  order.  Result:  what  appears 
on  a  percussion  line  in  the  orchestral  scores  as  the 
"RAINTREE  JIMJIK".  (Fig.  3).  This  is  the  curious 
sound   of  descending   or   cascading  and   not-quite   bells 

*  In  the  LPs  on  RCA  Victor  Nat  Cole's  voice  does  not  appear 
at  all  because  of  his  exclusive  contractual  tieup  with  Capitol.  The 
MGM  Studio  Mixed  Chorus  sings  on  the  LPs  in  place  of  Cole. 
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heard  throughout  the  score  in  one  particular  bar  in  "The 
Song  of  RAINTREE  COUNTY".  I  hoped  that  the  sound 
would  be  intriguing  and  might  evoke  questions  as  to  how 
it  was  made.  Many  have  asked  and  here  is  the  answer. 
A  good  toy  glockenspiel  (the  kind  with  the  brass  tubes 
rather  than  the  flat  rectangular  bars),  scraped  from  top 
to  bottom  by  two  pairs  of  brushes  (one  pair  following 
the  other  —  two  percussionists,  of  course)  produced  the 
effect.  On  the  recording  stage,  to  the  naked  ear,  it  was 
virtually  inaudible.  It  achieves  the  characteristic  heard 
on  the  sound  track  via  multiple  magnification  and  maxi- 
mum reverberation  (echo  chamber).  The  word,  JIMJIK, 
the  equivalent  of  "thing-a-ma-bob",  was  merely  an  identi- 
fying handle  for  the  effect.  The  exact  method  of  producing 
it,  known  to  me  when  I  first  conceived  and  indicated  it 
on  paper,  was  later  worked  out  by  trial  and  error  on  the 
recording  stage. 
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The  RAINTREE  JIMJIK,  wherever  it  occurs,  was  re- 
corded with  earphones  against  the  previously  recorded 
orchestral  track.  It  was,  therefore,  on  a  separate  film  strip 
(or  channel)  and  could  be  handled  completely  independ- 
ently in  rerecording  (dubbing).  Were  this  score  ever  to 
find  its  way  to  the  concert  stage,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  JIMJIK  on  a  phonograph  disc  or  tape  in  the 
manner  of  the  birdcalls  in  "THE  PINES  OF  ROME" 
(with  apologies  to  Respighi). 

There  was  the  question  of  the  principal  orchestral  voice 
or  color  of  "The  Song  of  RAINTREE  COUNTY".  My 
selection  of  the  harmonica  was  arbitrary  and  subjective. 
I  did  no  research  in  an  effort  to  determine  that  the  har- 
monica was  a  popular  instrument  in  Indiana  in  1860. 
It  merely  felt  right  to  me  as  the  musical  voice  of  Rain- 
tree  County.  The  superb  playing  heard  on  the  RAIN- 
TREE tracks  is  by  George  Fields.  The  harmonica  was 
recorded  simultaneously  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
However,  it  was  not  only  on  a  separate  microphone,  but 
also  on  a  separate  film  strip  (channel).  Such  "separation" 
from  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  as  we  have  was  achieved  by 
the  physical  placement  of  the  harmonica  on  the  recording 
stage  and  by  the  dynamics  within  the  orchestra  itself. 

The  very  rhythmic  subject  allocated  to  the  character 
of  Flash  Perkins  (Lee  Marvin) ,  Raintree  County's  "rough 
diamond",  speaks  principally  through  the  voice  of  the 
banjo.  Again  the  choice  was  the  result  purely  of  what 
I  heard  in  my  own  mind's  ear  as  I  studied  Flash's  char- 
acter on  the  screen.  At  our  recording  sessions  the  banjo 
was  placed  in  the  woodwind  section  (because  its  line  was 
frequently  doubled  with  two  low  clarinets  in  unison)  and 
physical  proximity  was  prerequisite  for  neat  rhythmic 
ensemble.  (Fig.  4) .  However,  the  banjo  was  closely  miked 
and  on  a  separate  film  strip.  We  were  lucky  with  the 
problem  of  separation  because  of  the  percussive  char- 
acteristic of  the  banjo  itself  and  also  because  of  our  alert 
and  talented  recordist,  Fred  MacAlpin. 

Susanna  Drake  (Elizabeth  Taylor),  one  of  the  two 
leading  feminine  characters  in  the  story  is  a  pathetically 
neurotic  figure.  She  is,  so  we  ultimately  learn,  actually 
psychotic  —  quite  paranoid  —  and  is  the  victim  of  fear 
and  shame  that  she  is  part  negro.  She  suffers  also  from 
the  pain  of  guilt  for  what  she  believes  to  have  been  her 
part  in  the  responsibility  for  the  possible  murder  of  her 
father  and  the  dark  skinned  Cuban  lady,  Henrietta,  ( «aom 
we  never  meet  on  screen,  she  having  died  before  our  story 
opens).  Susanna  is  neurotically  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  Henrietta,  by  whom  she  was  virtually  raised  (her  own 
mother  having  suffered  from  a  progressive  mental  illness) . 
This  emotion  gives  rise  to  the  Lament  for  Henrietta 
(a  mutation  of  the  Mad  Theme,  described  presently) 
which  we  hear  first  when  Susanna,  with  her  new  husband, 
Johnny,  visits  her  family's  burial  plot  on  their  once  proud 
plantation.  (Fig.  5  and  5a). 

Susanna's  malady  advances  throughout  the  course  of 
the  action.  Among  the  symptoms  of  her  abnormality  is 
her  passion  for  a  large  number  of  boudoir  dolls  which 
she  takes  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  musical  identity 
for  Susanna's  illness.  Again,  a  composer's  vow:  no  vibra- 
phone hazes,  no  theremin;  the  onset  of  dementia  to  be 
achieved  through  some  hopefully  newer  sounds.  In  dis- 
cussions of  mental  aberration  there  is  frequent  reference 
to  the  \  ictim's  constant  awareness  of  some  sort  of  sound 
which  does  not  actually  exist  (Robert  Schumann's  in- 
cessant A,  for  example).  Happily  having  no  empirical 
knowledge  of  such  sounds.  I  freely  devised  one  for  Su- 
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sanna.  "Little  bells"  are  what  she  hears.  The  effect  was 
adiieved  by  two  pairs  of  Greek,  or  finger,  cymbals  struck 
simultaneously  and  very  closely  miked   (Fig.  6). 

Susanna's  Mad  Theme  is  divided  into  two  subjects. 
The  first  represents  her  over-all  "bad  feeling"  or  demeniia. 
The  second  is  the  triplet  subject  specifically  associated 
with  the  dolls  and  particularly  with  her  favorite  doll, 
Jeemie,  after  whom  she  names  her  son.  Both  subjects 
are  heard  for  the  first  time  on  Susanna  and  Johnny's 
wedding 'night  as  they  travel  down  the  Mississippi  on  a 
river  boat  towards  her  New  Orleans  home. 

The  doll  motif,  recorded  as  a  separate  entity,  was  com- 
•Piaoix/Mg ■op.v.r.   .Baar 


posed  and  orchestrally  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  played  against  the  basic  Mad  Theme  during  the  re- 
recording  or  dubbing  process.  In  other  words,  that  which 
emerges  on  the  sound  track  as  a  single  piece  of  contra- 
puntal music,  was  never  played  as  such  on  the  recording 
stage.  The  arithmetical  niceties  of  timing,  meter  and  the 
like  are  sufficiently  intricate  to  form  the  basis  for  a 
separate  article.  Figure  7  is  the  basic  Mad  Theme;  Figure 
8  is  the  doll  motif.  As  re-recorded  together  bars  3,  4,  5, 
etc.  of  Figure  7  occur  simultaneously  with  bars  1,  2,  3, 
etc.  of  Figure  8. 

Following  an  hysterical  outburst  of  self  condemnation 
in  which  Susanna  begs  Johnny  to  beat  her,  he  suggests 
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that  maybe  a  good  start  towards  lifting  the  anxieties 
which  plague  her  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  "damn  dolls". 
Grasping  at  any  straw,  Susanna  enthusiastically  agrees. 
The  two  of  them  sail  into  an  orgy  of  doll  destruction, 
hurling  the  "creatures"  against  the  wall.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Variation  on  the  Mad  Theme  —  "in  the  man- 
ner of  a  sick  waltz",  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
score.  The  treatment,  both  rhythmically  and  harmonically, 
constitutes  sometliing  of  a  departure  from  the  surround- 
ing style.  However,  it  seemed  the  most  effective  way  in 
which  to  speak  musically  the  neurotic  delight  with  which 
Susanna  enters  into  the  futile  gesture.  (Fig.  9). 

The  relationship  between  Susanna  and  her  husband, 
Johnny,  is  most  complicated.  In  fact,  it  is  schizoid.  They 


are  either  the  most  ecstatically  and  idyllically  in-love 
couple  imaginable  or  the  most  completely  frustrated  duo 
in  the  history  of  storied  romance.  I  found  it  impossible 
to  express  this  relationship  musically  in  terms  of  one 
thematic  entity  treated  in  two  different  ways.  Therefore, 
there  are  two  themes  for  Susanna  and  Johnny's  peculiar 
alliance:  the  Happy  Love  Theme  and  the  Melancholy 
Love  Theme.  The  first,  which  is  an  almost  completely 
diatonic  melody,  with  the  simplest  of  harmony  and  an 
orthodox  bass  line,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  love  song 
(Fig.  10).  Though  it  was  conceived  as  an  instrumental 
theme  and  is  never  sung  in  the  fihn  score,  it  has  been 
made,  apart  from  the  picture,  into  the  published  song, 
"NEVER  TILL  NOW"  (lyrics  by  Paul  Francis  Webster), 
of  which  there  are  several  commercial  phonograph  record- 
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ings.  The  second  or  melancholy  side  of  the  Susanna- 
Johnny  love  is  spoken  by  a  more  chromatic  and  harmoni- 
cally more  complicated  melody  (Fig.  11)  which  reaches 
its  climactic  statement  in  a  forte  full  string  and  horn 
unison  when  Susanna's  body  is  found  in  the  Raintree 
Swamp  following  her  suicide. 

There  are  separate  themes  for  the  relationship  between 
Johnny  and  his  school  days  sweetheart,  Nell  (Eva  Marie 
Saint),  for  little  Jeemie.  Shawnessy  (son  of  Susanna  and 
Johnny),  for  the  Raintree  Swamp.  There  are  two  addi- 
tional short  motifs  which  occur  and  recur  with  the  inter- 
playing  anxieties  of  both  Johnny  and  Susanna,  as  each 
realizes  that  their  life  together  is  to  be  fraught  with  the 
inevitable  tensions  of  a  union  in  which  one  of  the  partners 


is  mentally  unstable  and  the  other  is  frustrated,  fated 
never  to  attain  fully  the  goals  for  which  his  talents  and 
character  had  seemingly  fitted  him.  There  are  two  Battle 
Motifs  which  underlie  the  scenes  involving  Johnny  and 
Flash  as  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Georgia 
Campaign.  All  of  this  thematic  material,  arranged  for 
piano,  is  included  in  a  published  Folio  entitled  "THE 
MUSIC  OF  RAINTREE  COUNTY". 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  exigencies  of  schedule  and  the 
"lowering  of  the  boom"'.  An  orchestrator  by  profession, 
I  compose  my  motion  picture  dramatic  music  in  detailed, 
seven  line  orchestral  sketches.  Why  not,  then,  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  and  work  in  full  score?  Because,  regrettably, 
even  before  the  panic  sets  in,  there  just  isn't  enough  time 
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under  the  scheduling  system  that  still  prevails.  The  small 
time  spread  between  even  the  most  detailed  sketches  and 
full  score  provides  the  differential  between  "making  the 
date"  and  not  making  it.  There  is  no  orchestration  credit 
on  RAINTREE  COUNTY  because  the  overwhelmingly 
major  portion  of  the  score  was  committed  to  paper  in 
my  own  fully  detailed,  seven  line  sketches.  When,  hoK- 
ever,  towards  the  end  of  the  composition  period,  my 
remaining  time  was  suddenly  cut  in  less  than  half, 
a  group  of  talented,  generous  and  good  friends  rallied 
round  to  make  the  impossible  recording  date  possible. 
After  meticulous  projection  room  discussion  and  ses- 
sions at  the  piano  with  me,  Alexander  Courage,  Sidney 

L  'ISTFSSO  - 
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Cutner,  Robert  Franklyn,  Conrad  Salinger,  and  Albert 
Sendrey  each  adapted  and  arranged  my  detailed  thematic 
material  for  certain  scenes.  Sendrey,  Franklyn,  Albert 
Woodbury  and  Arthur  Morton  all  did  sections  of 
orchestration. 

Any  discussion  of  the  music  score  of  RAINTREE 
COUNTY  would  be  incomplete  without  enthusiastic  thanks 
to  the  artist  who  was  at  the  electronic  controls  during 
the  re-recording  process,  William  Steinkamp.  It  is  his 
masterful  combining  of  all  the  sound  elements  of  the 
picture  that  brings  the  music  in  its  completed  state  to  the 
sound  track.  . 

How  much  Producer-Director  help  or  supervision  (what 
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we  musicians  are  occasionally  too  inclined  to  call  "inter- 
ference") is  a  composer  apt  to  get  in  creating  a  score  of 
the  proportions  of  the  work  we  are  discussing  here? 
RAINTREE  COUNTY,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  was 
created  in  a  somewhat  hectic  atmosphere.  As  a  result, 
by  the  time  I  finally  began  actual  composition  of  the 
score,  I  had  had  a  minimum  of  contact  with  the  pro- 
ducer and  director  "of  record".  During  the  actual  scoring 
period  they  were  not,  shall  we  say,  "on  call".  However, 
I  did  have  the  distinct  benefit  of  detailed  consultation 
with  two  of  the  canniest  and  most  knowledgeable  of  film 
minds.  I  am  much  indebted  for  their  guidance  and  ad- 
vice, for  the  privilege  of  sharing  their  "motion  picture 
sense".  One  is  the  distinguished  director-producer-execu- 
tive, Sidney  Franklin  ("The  Good  Earth",  "Mrs.  Miniver", 
"Random  Harvest",  "Waterloo  Bridge") ;  the  other,  the 
Supervising  Editor  of  MGM  and  perhaps  the  dean  of 
motion  picture  editors.  Miss  Margaret  Booth.  If  the  score 
is  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  emotional  and  dramatic  im- 
pact of  "RAINTREE  COUNTY"  I  must  share  the  credit 
with  Mr.  Franklin  and  Miss  Booth. 

The  phonograph  LP  of  the  RAINTREE  COUNTY 
score  occupies  four  twelve  inch  sides  and  runs  84  minutes 
and  55  seconds.  Lately  there  has  been  considerable  writ- 
ten criticism  of  sound  track  LPS  on  the  grounds  that 
while  motion  picture  music  may  be  enormously  effective 
as  the  accompaniment  to  dramatic  action  on  the  screen, 
it  does  not  make  for  good  phonograph  listening.  In  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  good  listening 
without  benefit  of  picture,  as  extensive  an  editorial  job 
as  has  ever  been  attempted  went  into  the  preparation  of 
the  RAINTREE  COUNTY  LP.  Within  the  limitations  of 
what  was  on  the  picture  sound  track,  the  music  was  edited 
with  only  one  frame  of  reference:  Does  this  piece  have 
anything  resembling  good  musical  form,  and  if  not 
are  there  any  editorial  procedures  by  which  it  can  be 
achieved?  Whole  sections  of  bars  are  transplanted  from 
where  they  occur  in  the  picture  track  to  a  position  in 


which  they  make  for  better  musical  form  -and  sequence. 
It  was  not  merely  a  process  of  cutting  out  obvious  stalls 
and  omitting  sections.  Within  individual  sequences,  the 
material  was  actually  "recomposed  on  track"  to  produce 
the  optimum  in  "listening  music"  consistent  with  what 
had  been  originally  recorded  for  the  picture.  The  extent 
to  which  we  succeeded  is  for  the  listener  to  decide,  but 
it  is  germane  to  this  discussion  to  set  down  that  we  did 
try. 

There  are  over  two  hours  of  music  in  RAINTREE 
COUNTY.  It  was  a  difficult  job,  but  then  what  motion 
picture  scoring  job  isn't?  Per  my  discussion  of  the  score 
in  the  program  notes  of  the  LP,  'RAINTREE'  was  a 
challenge  —  a  big  one.  Meeting  it  was  fascinating,  per- 
haps the  most  absorbing  job  I've  ever  tackled." 

RAINTREE  COUNTY  .  .  .  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Montgomery  Clift,  Eva  Marie  Saint.  Direcfo"-,  Edward 
Dmytryk.  Music,  Johnny  Green. 

PUBLISHED  MUSIC ...  «o66ms  Music  Corp.:  "The  Song  of 
RAINTREE  COUNTY";  "Never  Till  Now";  "The  Music  of 
RAINTREE  COUNTY"  (17  themes  and  motifs,  biographical 
material,  photos  of  scenes  from  the  film). 

RECORDS  ...  "The  Song  of  RAINTREE  COUNTY":  Nat  King 
Cote  with  Johnny  Green  and  the  MGM  Studio  Orchestra;  Capitol 
F-3782.  Johnny  Green  and  the  MGM  Studio  Symphony  Orchestra; 
MGM  K-12538.  ITalter  Scharf  and  His  Orchestra:  Jubilee  45-5300. 

"Never  Till  Now":  Mario  Lanza  with  George  StoU  and  his 
Orchestra  (Recorded  in  Italy)  ;  RCA-Victor  20/47-7119.  Percy 
Faith  and  his  Orchestra  and  Chorus;  Columbia  4-41024.  Gordon 
MacRae  with  Van  Alexander  and  his  Orchestra;  Capitol  F-3816. 
Joni  James  with  orchestra  and  chorus;  MGM  K-12565.  Danny 
Kellarney  with '  Dom  Frontiere  and  his  Orchestra  and  Chorus; 
Fraternity  F-785.  Kirk  Stuart  with  Walter  Scharf  and  his  Orchestra; 
Jubilee  45-5304. 

"RAINTREE  COUNTY"  —  Original  Sound  Track  LP,  Johnny 
Green  conducting  the  MGM  Symphony  and  Chorus;  RCA-Victor 
LOG  6000.  Original  Sound  Track,  stereophonic  tape;  RCA-Victor. 
"RAINTREE  COUNTY  Highlights"  —  Original  Sound  Track 
LP,  Johnny  Green  conducting  the  MGM  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus;    RCA-Victor  LOG   1038. 
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CURRENT     SCORES 


LES  GIRLS,  SAYONARA  and 
THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWAI 

This  autumn  we  have  had  three  motion  pictures  re- 
leased that  were  all  hailed  by  their  respective  studios  as 
being  bi^  and  each  has  in  its  own  way,  proved  to  be 
distinguished.  One  is  a  musical  and  two  are  dramas.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  role  of  music  in  each  and  the  func- 
tional use  of  the  scores  for  the  latter  two. 

It  has  always  been  rather  awe-inspiring  to  view  the 
ease,  and  often  the  haste,  with  which  most  musicals  inspire 
a  response  of  leaden  boredom.  Producer  Sol  Siegel  has 
put  the  right  cooks  to  work  on  a  truly  consummate  pic- 
ture starring  the  ever  adroit  and  constantly  maturing 
Gene  Kelly.  As  a  "tip-top  travelin'  man"  he  dances  and 
sings  through  a  European  tour  with  three  packages  of  the 
item  that  he  enjoys  the  most.  Of  course,  LES  GIRLS. 

The  five  Cole  Porter  songs  are  smoothly  worked  into 
the  structure  of  John  Patrick's  adult  screen  play.  I  fear 
that  the  doddering  plot  of  a  cast  and  crew  (there  are  no 
unions  in  the  movies),  clinging  together  after  their 
wealthy  benefactor  walks  out  in  the  midst  of  rehearsals, 
and  being  a  smash  on  opening  night  won't  go  anvinore 
...  if  it  e^er  did.  They  were  a  bunch  of  squares  for  not 
ha\Tng  a  better  lawyer  anyway.  What  makes  this  musical 
so  malleable  is  that  it  does  have  a  storj-.  And  it's  about 
a  working  song  and  dance  group. 

The  title  song.  "Les  Girb".  is  the  closest  to  a  produc- 
tion. With  easily  recognized  Jack  Cole  choreography,  it 
sets  a  smart  and  jaunty  stride  for  the  entire  picture.  "Ca 
C'est  L'-Amour"  is  the  one  ballad  and  has  the  Porter 
flavor  of  Can  Can's  "C'est  Magnifique". 

In  "You're  Just  Too,  Too"  Mr.  Porter  b  back  to  his 
best  cup  of  tea.  His  first-rate  lyrics  get  a  rh\'thmic  and 
charming  treatment  from  Mr.  Kelly  and  Kay  Kendall. 
Most  actresses  being  funny  make  me  wish  I  liked  pop- 
corn, so  I  could  go  out  and  get  some,  but  Miss  Kendall 
does  her  numbers  with  a  wit  and  a  zest  that  creates  a 
fine  foil  for  the  bright  Kelly  polish. 

Mitzi  GajTior  dances  during  "Why  Am  I  So  Gone" 
with  a  Wild-One-Kelly.  Done  against  a  striking  srt,  this 
nimiber  contains  the  most  dancing  in  the  film. 

The  orchestrations  are  prett)-  old  but  the  picture  is 
so  integrated  that  they  pass,  i  Listening  to  the  album  is 
a  shoe  on  another  footj.  The  color  photography  is  luster- 
ous  and  George  Cukor  has  directed  the  entire  film  at  a 
sure  but  fast  moving  pace.  The  shots  backstage,  against 
the  lights  and  of  the  crowded  stairways,  are  picturesque, 
well  composed  and  true. 

LES  GIRLS  is  a  success  in  a  mediimi  that  is  usually 
ver)-  unsteady  and  often  with  a  face  full  of  pie.  With  the 
original  Vera  Caspary  story  to  set  them  in  motion. 
Porter  to  Cukor  to  Kelly  prove  to  be  a  formidable  trio. 

S.WONARA,  based  on  the  James  Michener  novel,  and 
filmed  on  location  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  is  a  romance  that 
is  visually  and  often  dramatically  moving.  However,  a 
chance  that  comes  too  seldom  was  lost  For  here  was 
the  grand  opportunity  to  use  true  music  of  an  exotic 
nature  that  would  still  remain  a  functional  score. 

The  various  problems  waylaying  producer  William 
Goetz  and  director  Joshua  Logan  have  been  well  docu- 


L£S  GIRLS:  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Kay  K^nHaTI,  Taina  Elg 


mented  by  Truman  Capote's  Neic  Yorker  article.  But 
the  brief  bits  of  authentic  music  gave  a  taste  of  what 
could  have  been.  This  was  primarily  the  dance  in  the 
Kabuki  Theatre. 

Perfected  over  three  centuries,  the  all  male  Kabuki 
started  with  a  basically  dance  structure  and  continues  to 
utilize  rhythmically  designed  movement  Using  an  elabor- 
ate and  intricate  stage  the  play  is  literally  surroimded 
by  music.  The  fascinating  sound  of  drums,  singers,  flute 
and  samisens.  (a  long-necked,  three  stringed  guitar-like 
instrument!  goes  on  around  the  stage  action. 

One  of  the  famous  Kabuki  dances,  Kagami  Jishi,  was 
used  in  the  film.  In  the  beginning  the  dancer  is  a  girl 
with  a  lion  mask  at  a  celebration.  This  very  feminine 
part  is  altered,  for  after  a  costume  change  off-stage,  she 
has  been  transformed  into  a  lion. 

Franz  Waxman  wrote  an  undistinguished  score  and 
someone  east  of  Suez  had  certainly  quenched  a  thirst 
when  he  thought  of  having  old  New  York's  Ir\'ing  Berlin 
write  the  title  song  for  a  film  made  in  and  about  Japan 
and  its  culture.  If  the  soimds  of  the  short  sequence  at 
the  Kabuki  arouse  interest  in  a  few  people  to  pursue 
hearing  more  Japanese  music,  it's  worth  that. 

The  other  drama,  an  adventure  story  conceived  and 
executed  on  a  large  scale,  thoughtfully  directed  by  David 
Lean,  is  The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwal 

Malcolm  Arnold,   {The  Captain's  Paradise,  Hobson's 
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Choice)  has  fashioned  a  score  that  is  exemplary  in  func- 
tional composing  for  a  film  such  as  this.  The  theme  for 
the  British  prisoners-of-war  is  established  when  they 
parade,  whistling,  into  the  jungle  camp.  A  parade  ground 
marching    song. 

Mr.  Arnold  uses  this  whenever  the  men  are  moving 
or  triumphant  over  their  lot  ...  in  one  scene  to  great 
effect.  The  men  are  whistling  in  their  "parade  ground" 
and  some  low  music  starts  to  come  in  beneath.  At  first 
seemingly  at  cross-purposes  but  then  picked  up  by  each 
orchestral  choir  and  carried  to  a  dramatic  crescendo. 

The  general  background  scoring  is  used  sparingly  and, 
when  used,  is  appropriate.  The  holocaust  when  the 
bridge  blows  is  quite  enough  by  itself. 

The  music  is  played  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  As  with  all  British  recording  the  sound  is 
excellent. 

Thomas  Talbert 

LES  GIRLS  .  .  .  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Gene  Kelly,  Mitzi 
Gaynor,  Kay  Kendall.  Director,  George  Cukor.  Music  and  Lyrics, 
Cole  Porter.  Music  adapted  and  conducted  by  Adolph  Deutsch. 
Orchestrations,  Alexander  Courage  and  Skip  Martin.  Vocal  super- 
vision,  Robert   Tucker. 

RECORDS:  Les  Girls;  music  from  the  sound  track,  M-G-M 
E3590ST.  Ca,  C'est  I' Amour:  Jolie  Hunter,  LeRoy  Holmes  and 
his  Orchestra,  M-G-M  K12564;  David  Rose  and  his  Orchestra, 
M-G-M  12554.  Tony  Bennett,  Neal  Hefti  Orchestra,  Columbia 
4-41032. 

SAYONARA  .  .  .  Warner  Brothers.  Marlon  Brando,  Miiko 
Taka.  Director,  Joshua  Logan.  Music,  Franz  Waxman.  Song 
"Sayonara"  words  and  music  by  Irving  Berlin.  Orchestrations, 
Leonid  Raab. 

RECORDS:  Sayonara;  sound  track  recording,  RCA-Victor 
LOC-1041.  Sayonara:  Eddie  Fisher,  RCA-Victor;  Henry  Renee, 
RCA-Victor;  Ames  Brothers,  RCA-Victor;  Pat  Kirby,  Decca; 
Gordon  MacRae,  Capitol;  Miyoshi  L'meki,  Mercury.  Mountain 
Beyond  the  Moon,  Red  Buttons,  Miyoshi  Umeki,  Mercury. 
Katsumi  Love  Theme,  Morton  Gould,  RCA-Victor;  Percy  Faith, 
Columbia;    Leroy    Holmes,    M-G-M;    Frank   Chaksfield,    London. 

THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWAI  .  .  .  Columbia.  William 
Holden,  Alec  Guinness.  Director,  David  Lean.  Music,  Malcolm 
Arnold.   Royal   Philharmonic   Orchestra. 

RECORDS:  March  from  the  River  Kwai,  Colonel  Bogey 
(Malcolm  Arnold  and  K.  J.  Alford)  Mitch  Miller  and  his 
Orchestra,  Columbia  41066;  Art  Mooney  and  his  Orchestra, 
MGM  K12590. 

PAL    JOEY 

It  should  come  as  no  particular  surprise  that  "Pal 
Joey",  in  its  trip  from  stage  to  screen,  has  been  shorn 
of  most  of  the  brilliantly  sardonic  lines  by  John  O'Hara 
and  Lorenz  Hart.  Fortunately,  though,  Richard  Rodgers 
has  fared  better  in  the  transfer  than  his  colleagues.  Since 
the  key  figure  in  the  stage  production  was  a  night-club 
hoofer,  many  of  Rodgers'  melodies,  attractive  as  they 
were,  necessarily  were  confined  to  straight  dance  num- 
bers. Now,  however,  with  Joey  changed  to  a  singing  m.c. 
(occasioned  by  Columbia's  inspired  casting  of  Frank 
Sinatra  in  the  part),  the  accent  is  on  the  music.  Several 
of  the  dance  numbers  have  been  replaced  by  some  fine 
Rodgers  and  Hart  standards,  and  happily  Sinatra  sings 
most  of  them;  certainly  he  has  never  been  in  better 
voice,  or  sung  better,  or  had  a  better  bunch  of  songs 
to  sing.  From  the  original  "Pal  Joey"  score  he  doss 
"1  Could  Write  a  Book"  and  "What  Do  I  Care  for  a 
Dame";  the  "On  Your  Toes"  score  provides  him  with 
"There's   a   Small  Hotel";    from  "Too  Many   Girls"  he 


does  "I  Didn't  Know  What  Time  It  Was";  and  from 
"Babes  In  Arms"  comes  his  most  effective  number,  "The 
Lady  Is  A  Tramp". 

Quite  on  the  routine  side  are  "My  Funny  Valentine" 
from  "Babes  In  Arms"  as  done  by  Kim  Novak's  vocal 
stand-in,  and  two  "Pal  Joey"  originals  - —  "Zip"  and 
"Bewitched"  as  dubbed  for  Rita  Hay  worth.  (Incidentally, 
the  staging  of  the  latter  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  "Dream  Lover"  sequence  sung  by  Jeanette 
MacDonald  in  the  1930  Lubitsch  film  "The  Love 
Parade"!).  Two  more  "Pal  Joey"  originals,  "That  Ter- 
rific Rainbow"  and  "Great  Big  Town",  are  done  by  the 
chorus  girls  in  just  the  straight  style  that  was  satirized 
so   wonderfully   in  the   stage  versions. 

In  short,  this  reviewer  was  bewitched  by  Sinatra, 
Rodgerii  and  Hart,  and  bothered  by  the  rest  of  the  film. 

Alfred  Simon 

PAL  JOEY  .  .  .  Columbia  .  .  .  Rita  Hayworlh,  Frank  Sinatra. 
Director  George  Sidney.  Music,  Richard  Rodgers.  Supervisor  and 
conductor,  Morris  Stoloff.  Arrangements,  Nelson  Riddle.  Music 
adaptation,  George  Duning,  Nelson  Riddle.  Orchestrations,  Arthur 
Morton.   Music   adviser,  Fred   Karger. 

RECORDS:  Pal  Joey;  sound  track  album,  Capitol  W-912. 
Pal 'Joey:  Bobby  Sherwood  and  his  Orchestra,  Jubilee  JLP  1061. 

SHEET  MUSIC:  Pal  Joey;  9  songs,  Chappell  and  Co.,  Inc. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  PICASSO 

A  film  of  exceptional  interest,  not  only  to  artists  but 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  creative  processes,  the  French 
release  The  Mystery  of  Picasso  is  a  documentary-like 
presentation  of  the  artist  at  work  in  his  studio  in  south- 
ern France. 

Through  the  employment  of  a  photographic  technique 
whereby  Picasso  works  upon  one  side  of  a  specially 
mounted  material,  the  camera  is  able  to  register  each 
step  of  the  artist's  creative  procedures  from  the  reverse 
side.  Picasso  is  seen  working  with  various  media  —  first 
with  inks  and  then  with  oils  and  collage.  Each  detail  is 
immediately  seen  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  surface 
upon  which  he  works  as  the  images  emerge  from  his 
imagination. 

It  was  fitting  that  Georges  Auric  should  have  been  asked 
to  write  the  music  for  a  film  directed  by  Henri  Georges 
Clouzet  of  "Diabolique"  fame,  with  the  excellent  photog- 
raphy of  Claude  Renoir.  And  a  very  challenging  job 
it  must  have  proven  for  him;  an  assignment  which  re- 
quired a  composer  of  Auric's  stature  in  order  to  carry 
it  off  at  all  successfully. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  job,  in  my  opinion,  was 
that  it  needed  an  astutely  penetrating  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  Picasso's  work.  It  also  demanded  personal 
resources  of  musical  expression  not  usually  called  for 
in  film  writing.  To  underscore  normal  human  interests, 
emotions  and  action  is  difficult  enough,  but  here  the 
composer  as  asked  to  follow  and  underscore  each  phase 
of  an  artist's  creative  processes,  a  much  more  abstract 
and  subtle  thing. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  score  was  quite  naturally 
sectional.  This  followed  the  presentation  of  Picasso  work- 
ing on  twenty  or  so  "tableaux"  or  pictures.  That  is,  the 
artist  was  shown  either  starting  with  a  blank  surface  and 
continuing  until  he  had  finished  a  "tableau"  or  he  would 
be  seen  re-working  —  in  a  completely  different  way  — 
one   that   he  had   previously    finished.   This   latter   pro- 
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cedure  was  very  wisely  employed  more  and  more  toward 
the  end  of  the  film  in  order  to  create  a  feeling  of  climax. 
Two  or  three  "tableaux"  would  be  consecutively  re-work- 
ed by  Picasso,  thus  creating  a  larger  form  out  of  two 
or  three  of  these  sections. 

At  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  "tableaux",  the  com- 
poser is  asked  to  underscore  a  blank  white  surface,  a 
literal  vacuum.  Here  he  has  the  problem  of  preparing 
the  mood  of  the  "tableau"  that  is  about  to  be  created. 
He  must  attract  and  hold  the  audience's  attention  until 
such  time  as  the  accumulated  work  of  the  work  of  the 
artist  can  create  enough  linear,  textural  or  representa- 
tional interest  upon  the  viewed  work  surface  to  engage 
the  audience's  primary  attention. 

Thus  the  composer  has  to  start  things  off,  then  go 
slowly  enough  for  the  artist  to  catch  up.  As  soon  as  this 
happens,  he  must  follow  along  closely  behind  the  artist 
in  order  to  give  support,  and  aid  the  intended  climax 
as  the  work  on  each  "tableau"  nears  completion.  If  he 
lets  his  material  move  too  fast,  the  artist's  expression  can 
easily  be  made  anti-climactic.  It's  a  very  neat  trick  to 


pull  off!  Composer  Auric  does  it  well  each  time  despite 
its  difficulty. 

These  then,  were  some  of  the  problems  that  Georges 
Auric  had  to  deal  with  in  this  score.  I  feel  that  generally 
he  solved  them  most  effectively,  and  gave  the  very  best 
kind  of  support  as  well  as  freedom  to  Picasso's  personal 
expression.  Slightly  disconcerted  at  first  by  the  eclectic 
nature  of  many  of  the  composer's  musical  materials,  I 
later  came  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  usage.  It  enabled 
Auric  to  create  an  impression  of  change,  of  freshness, 
freely  employing  coloristic  and  idiomatic  effects  that 
complement  without  interfering  with  the  amazingly  con- 
sistent personal  expression  which  is  Picasso's,  no  matter 
how  diverse  the  subject  matter  he  treats.  The  Auric  score 
never  fails  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Picasso's  mood,  even 
though  at  times  this  necessitates  a  less  personal  treat- 
ment. Here,  as  ever,  the  composer  proves  himself  to  be 
an  astute  and  sensitive  craftsman. 

Frank  H.  Smith 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  PICASSO  .  .  .  Lopert  Films.  Produced 
and  directed  by  Henri-Georges  Oouzot.  Music,  Georges  Auric. 


FILM  MUSIC  AT  THE  STRATFORD  FILM  FESTIVAL 


Films  from  14  countries  were  shown  at  the  annual 
International  Film  Festival  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Stratford  (Ontario)  Shakespearean  Festival,  and  it  was 
a  moviegoer's  Shangri-La. 

It  was  amazing  to  find  so  many  scores  of  top  quality. 
And  it  made  me  happy  to  see  that  the  credits  on  all 
film  programs  always  included  the  composer  of  the  film 
music,  although  most  other  technical  credits  were  omitted 
from  the  printed  programs. 

The  Festival  opened  with  Canada's  own  OEDIPUS 
REX,  which  is  already  a  classic  of  its  kind.  Louis  Apple- 
baum's  score  again  proved  that  he  is  at  home  with  all 
types  of  film  material.  It  fitted  the  tragic  mood  per- 
fectly. 

FROM  MY  LIFE,  a  Czechoslovakian  color  film  based 
on  the  biography  of  Smetana,  was  an  interesting,  if 
overlong,  presentation.  The  music  in  this  case  was  not 
exceptionally  creative,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  origi- 
nal touches  by  composer  V.  Talich.  Sink's  well-integrated 
music  for  a  Czech  short,  TRNKA'S  PUPPETS,  was 
sheer  delight,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience. 

Elmer  Bernstein's  music  for  THE  NAKED  EYE  was  as 
varied  and  broad  as  the  film  itself.  It  was  bizarre,  un- 
bashedly  sentimental,  jazzy,  primitive,  and  used  a  wide 
variety  of  instruments.  It's  another  example  of  a  fine 
score  from  one  of  our  best-known  film  composers. 

ON  THE  BOWERY,  in  contrast  to  THE  NAKED  EYE, 
used  only  a  small  woodwind  ensemble  and  harpsichord 
for  most  of  the  score.  It  was  in  the  modern  idiom,  spar- 
ingly used  and  in  the  correct  mood.  ON  THE  BOWERY 
is  by  far  the  most  realistic  documentary  to  come  out  of 
the  United  States  since  the  War. 

HILL  24  DOESN'T  ANSWER  was  revived  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  score  by  Paul  Ben  Haim  was 
intelligent,  and  filled  with  the  haunting  themes  which 
underscored   the   last   days    of   the    fighting   before   the 


liberation  of  Israel.  THE  BOOK  AND  THE  IDOL,  a 
short  presented  by  Israel,  had  music  by  Charles  Freed. 
Again,  it  was  a  modern  score  using  a  small  ensemble. 
The  film  was  based  on  an  archaeological  exhibit  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

Australia's  THE  BACK  OF  BEYOND  was  a  striking 
film  which  used  music  most  effectively.  Sydney  John 
Kay's  score  was  a  good  combination  of  underscoring 
and  the  witty  use  of  jazz  and  boogie  played  on  an  old 
crank-type  phonograph.  Another  interesting  background 
score  was  written  by  Robert  W.  Hughes  for  the  color 
saga,  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE,  also  from  Australia. 

A  high-pitched,  tense  and  arresting  score  was  com- 
posed by  Branimir  Sakac  for  THE  GIRL  AND  THE 
OAK,  one  of  the  few  Yugoslav  films  to  be  shown  in 
North  America.  It  has  a  compelling  story  with  excellent 
production,  and  it  received  an  ovation  at  its  conclusion. 
The  complex  score  is  well  worth  study  by  film  music 
enthusiasts. 

A  short  film  from  Canada,  CITY  OF  GOLD,  had  a 
busy  score  by  Eldon  Rathburn  which  ranged  from  honky 
tonk  pianos  and  banjos  to  rich  brass,  from  autoharp  to 
celesta.  The  score  caused  as  much  comment  afterwards 
as  the  photography  in  this  delightful  film  of  the  gold 
rush  days. 

Jean  Renoir's  ONLY  THE  FRENCH  CAN  (formerly 
known  as  FRENCH  CAN-CAN)  was  the  highUght  of 
the  week's  screenings.  The  Can-Can  sequences,  of  course, 
resorted  to  Offenbach's  famous  "Can-Can"  music,  but 
George  Van  Parys'  original  score  had  a  fascinating 
theme  which  has  already  been  recorded.  Needless  to 
say,  the  audience  reaction  was  most  enthusiastic. 

There  were  several  other  films  premiered  in  the  second 
week,  including  Japan's  THE  ROSE  ON  THE  ARM, 
which  many  of  us  did  not  get  to  see.  But  if  the  first 
week's  films  were  any  indication,  the  Stratford  Film 
Festival  is  here  to  stay. 

James  L.  Limbacher 
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ORIGINAL  MUSIC  IN  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
FILM  PRODUCTION 


While  the  power  of  music  in  the  entertainment  film  is 
well  known  and  much  discussed,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  wide-open,  and  growing  field  for  young  composers 
interested  in  how  music  forms  may  be  used  to  add  depth 
and  effectiveness  to  the  factual  films.  The  frequent  misuse 
of  music,  common  in  non-theatrical  film,  must  be  in  part 
a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  too  few  capable  people  have 
yet  applied  themselves  to  the  problem  of  music  in  such 
productions. 

For  example,  we  know  little  about  how  and  what  kind 
of  music  should  be  used  in  promotional  and  industrial 
film,  and  almost  nothing  about  the  functional  aspects 
of  music  in  instructional  or  teaching  film.  In  other  words, 
we  have  practically  no  reliable  knowledge  of  the  role  of 
music  in  films  which  are  supposed  to  sell  or  teach. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  series  on  colleges  and  university 
film  music,  which  the  editors  of  Film  and  TV  Music  have 


had  the  foresight  to  feature,  will  stimulate  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  role  of  music  in  the  non-theatrical 
film.  And  if  research  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
a  university,  then  the  study  of  film  and  TV  music  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  university  curriculum,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  university-produced  film  and  in  educational 
television  as  well. 

Such  research  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dent composers,  students  of  cinema,  and  educators  them- 
selves, may  well  provide  clues  to  new  concepts  of  film 
and  TV  music  throughout  the  industry. 

Robert  W.  Wagner 

(Dr.  Wagner  is  Director  of  Motion  Picture  Production 
in  the  Department  of  Photography  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  He  is  president  of  the  University  Film  Pro- 
ducers Association.) 


THE  MUSIC  FOR  "THE  BLACK  CAT" 
Douglas  W.  Gallez 


Compared  with  the  number  of  scores  coming  from 
Hollywood,  the  output  of  special  film  scores  from  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  limited. 
Nevertheless,  student  composers  are  producing  work  of 
considerable  interest,  and  their  music  testifies  to  the 
excellent  teaching  provided  in  a  limited  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  land.  FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  in 
the  past  has  given  examples  of  the  work  being  done  in 
the  universities;  in  this  issue  it  continues  its  policy  of 
offering  excerpts  from  student  scores.  THE  BLACK  CAT 
was  produced  in  the  Department  of  Cinema  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Completed  in  1956, 
this  unusual  color  film  won  the  Bronze  Medallion  in  the 
Screen  Producers'  Guide-LooA:  Magazine  Intercollegiate 
Competition  for  that  year. 

THE  BLACK  CAT  is  a  stylized  film  adaptation  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  familiar  tale.  Director-production  de- 
signer William  C.  Jersey  and  the  graduate  students  who 
worked  on  the  film  concentrated  on  obtaining  a  unity 
of  effect — that  is,  horror  in  Poe's  inimitable  style,  but 
accomplished  in  modern  dress.  The  sets  are  fragmentary, 
the  lighting  and  use  of  color  symbolic.  The  narration, 
although  abbreviated,  was  skillfully  edited  to  retain  the 
essence  of  Poe's  account.  My  primary  aim  as  composer 
was  to  achieve  a  feeling  of  cold-blooded  dementia  and 
stark  horror  by  simple  means.  Even  though  a  small  bud- 
get forced  me  to  limit  myself  to  a  chamber  group  of 
instruments,  stylistic  consistency  also  dictated  economy 
of  composition.  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  enforced 
discipline  provided  a  healthy  stimulus  for  creativity. 

The  episodic  nature  of  the  film  required  almost  con- 
stant musical  underscoring  to  bind  it  into  an  entity.  Since 
the  action  is  all  in  pantomine,  music  frequently  served 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  individual  episodes, 
especially  in  those  instances  where  Poe's  blunt  narration 


was  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the  visuals.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  order  and  nature  of  events  in  the  tale 
suggested  alternation  of  contrasting  themes,  primarily 
the  tension  motives  based  upon  Example  1  and  the  re- 
laxed motive  of  Example  9.  The  music  thus  assumed  a 
free  rondo  form. 

The  score,  performed  under  my  direction  by  students 
from  the  University  orchestra,  employed  the  following 
instrumentation:  1  flute,  1  oboe,  1  clarinet,  1  bassoon, 
1  trumpet,  1  horn,  timpani,  percussion,  piano,  and  4 
violins. 

Here  are  the  thematic  motives  employed,  with  some 
of  the  variations: 

Ex.  1  contains  the  germinal  motive  "A,"  which  per- 
mitted many  variations  throughout  the  score,  such  as 
Exs>  2,  3,  and  4;  and  motive  "B,"  whose  downward 
thrust  suggested  the  timpani  blows  of  Ex.  4. 
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Ex.  5  attempted  to  indicate  the  demented  state  of  the 
protagonist  Its  opening  cluster  comes  from  Ex.  1-B. 
The  convolutions  imply  the  twisted  condition  of  the 
man's  mind  as  it  goes  in  and  out  of  focus.  The  motive 
appears  in  varied  forms  in  Ex.  8. 

Ex.  6  contributed  to  the  unesisiness  of  mood  established 
at  the  beginning  of  the  picture.  This  tortuous  theme 
suggested  the  variation  for  pedal  timpani  in  Ex.  7, 
and  its  relationship  to  the  idea  in  Ex.  4  is  evident. 
The  melodic  inter\al  "C"  assumed  an  important  role 
throughout  the  score. 

Ex.  9,  frankly  Coplandesque  in  character,  underscored 
scenes  of  domestic  happiness  and  the  brief  moments 
when  the  protagonist's  mind  was  at  ease.  From  time  to 
time  the  motive  was  chromatically. distorted  to  suggest 
the  psychotic  condition  of  the  protagonist. 

Ex.  10,  a  lugubrious  theme,  was  employed  in  the  se- 
quence following  the  night  fire,  and  again  after  the 
murder. 


THE  BLACK  CAT  ...  16  mm.  color.  Produced  in  the  De- 
partment of  Cinema,  University  of  Southern  California.  With 
William  Munchow.  Faculty  Adviser,  William  S.  Mehring.  Directed 
by  William  C  Jersey.  Music  composed  and  conducted  by 
Douglas  W.  Callez. 


*THE  BLACK  CAT" 
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Johnny  Green 


JOHNNY    GREEN 

Clifford  McCarty 

Johnny  Green  is  a  vital,  candid,  immensely  knowledge- 
able man,  who  has  won  a  series  of  successes  in  nearly 
every  field  of  contemporary  American  music.  For  almost 
thirty  years  he  has  been  outstanding  as  a  song  writer, 
pianist,  band  leader,  recording  artist,  radio  personality, 
arranger,  conductor  and  film  composer. 

He  was  born  John  W.  Green  in  New  York  City  on 
October  10th,  1908.  Both  of  his  parents,  though  not  pro- 
fessional musicians,  played  the  piano  well,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  an  environment  filled  with  interest  in 
music,  the  theatre  and  the  arts.  He  was  educated  at 
Horace  Mann  School  and  New  York  Military  Academy, 
and  he  studied  piano  and  theory  with  Herman  Wasser- 
man,    Ignace  Hilsberg  and   Walter   Raymond   Spalding. 

He  entered  Harvard  University  and  throughout  his 
college  career  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  collegiate 
musicians  of  his  day.  He  played  saxophone  in  and  was 
the  arranger  for  the  Harvard  University  Band,  and  with 
Charles  Henderson  (also  now  active  in  film  music)  he 
organized  and  was  the  principal  arranger  for  the  Hanard 
Gold  Coast  Orchestra,  one  of  tlie  top  collegiate  dance 
bands.  During  the  summer  of  his  junior  year  he  went 
to  Cleveland  as  an  arranger  for  the  then  relatively  un- 
known Guy  Lombardo  band,  and  during  this  time  he  col- 
laborated with  Carmen  Lombardo  and  Gus  Kahn  on 
his  first  hit  song,  '"Coquette"'. 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1928,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  with  a  degree  in  Economics.  As  he  says,  "This 
may  have  had  practical  advantages,  but  it  didn't  give  me 
much  of  a  line  on  how  to  write  for  contra-bassoon."  He 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  Wall  Street  banking  house  for 
six  months,  but  renounced  a  career  in  finance  to  be  a 
professional  musician,  in  spite  of  paternal  objections. 
He  became  piano  accompanist  for  Bobbe  Arnst,  and 
later  for  Gertrude  Lawrence.  Together  with  lyricist 
Edward  Heyman  he  wrote,  as  a  piece  of  special  material 
for  Miss  Lawrence,  "Body  and  Soul",  which  became  one 
of  the  all-time  greats  among  popular  songs. 


Late  in  1929  Green  took  a  job  as  a  rehearsal  pianist 
at  Paramount's  Astoria,  Long  Island  studio.  He  soon 
became  staff  orchestrator  for  composer  Adolph  Deutsch 
and  was  later  promoted  to  composer-conductor.  While 
under  contract  to  Paramount,  he  also  acted  as  house 
conductor  and  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  Paramount  Theaters  and  at  the  State 
Theater  in  Minneapolis.  From  1930  to  1933  he  also 
served  from  time  as  piano  accompanist  and  arranger 
for  Ethel  Merman,  James  Melton  and  the  Buddy  Rogers 
Orchestra,  and  turned  out  several  of  his  best-known 
songs,  including  "I'm  Yours",  "Out  of  Nowhere",  "Rain, 
Rain,  Go  Away",  "You're  Mine,  You",  "I  Wanna  Be 
Loved",  "Easy  Come,  Easy  Go"  and  "I  Cover  the  Water- 
front". 

In  1932,  on  commission  from  Paul  Whiteman,  he 
composed  "The  Night  Club  Suite",  in  which  he  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Whiteman  orchestra  in  a  series  of 
concerts  and  broadcasts.  In  1933  he  went  to  London  to 
compose  the  score  for  Jack  Buchanan's  stage  show, 
Mr.  Whittington,  which  ran  for  over  a  year  at  the 
London  Hippodrome. 

On  his  return  from  London,  Green  began  his  broad- 
casting career  as  the  first  conductor-arranger-M.C.  of 
the  CBS  "In  the  Modern  Manner"  concerts.  Within  five 
weeks  after  this  series  started,  he  was  signed  by  General 
Motors  to  conduct  the  Oldsmobile  program  with  Ruth 
Etting.  Then  followed  the  organization  of  his  own  dance 
band,  which  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  Socony 
"Sketch  Book"  on  CBS.  Next  came  his  one-year  stint 
on  the  Jello  program  with  Jack  Benny  as  musicid  direc- 
tor-actor-pianist. Meanwhile,  he  and  his  band  played  a 
record-breaking  year  at  the  St.  Regis  Roof  in  New  York 
City,  and  he  also  made  a  now  famous  series  of  phono- 
graph recordings  with  Fred  Astaire.  Following  the  Jello 
program,  he  was  costarred  with  Astaire  on  the  Packard 
Hour  for  a  year. 

Turning  again  to  composition.  Green  wrote  "Music 
for  Elizabeth",  a  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
which  was  premiered  on  the  CBS  Symphony  Hour  with 
the  composer  conducting.  In  1938  he  reorganized  his 
band  and  entered  into  two  years  as  the  star  of  three 
weekly  Philip  Morris  programs.  Since  1933,  in  addition 
to  personal  and  radio  appearances,  he  and  his  band  made 
a  large  number  of  film  short  subjects,  and  one  feature, 
Start  Cheering. 

Green  gave  up  his  band  in  1940  to  compose  the  score 
for  the  musical  comedy,  Hi'ya,  Gentlemen,  but  the  ill- 
fated  show  closed  in  Boston  without  reaching  Broadway. 
In  1942  he  wrote  the  score  for  George  Abbott's  musical 
play,  Beat  the  Band.  His  next  chore,  that  of  musical 
director  and  conductor  of  Richard  Rodgers'  musical.  By 
Jupiter,  was  directly  responsible  for  his  being  asked  to 
join  Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer  as  a  composer-conductor. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Hollywood  in  1942,  Green  has 
built  up  an  imposing  list  of  credits  and  awards.  He 
received  his  first  nomination  for  an  Academy  Award  in 
1947  for  Fiesta,  for  which  he  adapted  Aaron  Copland's 
"El  Salon  Mexico"  for  piano  and  orchestra  as  "Fantasia 
Mexicana".  From  1947  to  1949  he  composed  and  con- 
ducted "The  Man  Called  X",  for  which  he  received  Down 
Beat  magazine's  award  for  the  best  dramatic  music  writ- 
ten for  radio. 

He  left  MGM  at  the  end  of  1946  for  Universal-Inter- 
national, where  he  served  cis  musical  director  on  two 
Deanna  Durbin  pictures.  He  returned  to  Metro  in  1948 
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to  be  musical  director  of  Irving  Berlin's  Easter  Parade, 
for  his  work  on  which,  in  collaboration  with  Roger 
Edens,  he  won  the  Academy  Award  for  the  best  scoring 
of  a  musical  picture.  1948  also  saw  the  composition  of 
"Materia  Medica",  a  concert  suite  of  three  pieces  for 
piano  commissioned  by  the  Abbott  Laboratories.  The 
following  year  he  worked  at  Warner  Bros,  on  Danny 
Kaye's  The  Inspector  General.  For  this  picture  he  won 
the  Hollywood  Foreign  Correspondents'  Golden  Globe 
Award  for  the  best  film  score  of  1949.  In  August  of 
1949  he  returned  to  MGM  under  long-term  contract  as 
General  Musical  Director  of  the  studio. 

His  activities,  however,  extend  beyond  studio  walls. 
Since  1945  he  has  conducted  programs  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  including  many  of  the  annual  Gershwin 
and  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein  concerts.  He  has  four  times 
conducted  the  Academy  Awards  program,  he  has  served 
several  times  as  Chairman  of  the  Music  Branch  of  the 
Academy,  and  he  was  the  first  musician  to  be  elected 
a  vice  president  of  the  Academy.  In  1953  he  initiated 
the  first  televised  broadcast  of  the  Academy  Awards, 
and  following  this  event  he  was  elected  to  Life  Member- 
ship in  the  Academy.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Screen  Composers'  Association,  and  his  other  member- 
ships include  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians, and  the  American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists. 

In  1951  Green  won  his  second  Oscar,  this  time  in 
collaboration  with  Saul  Chaplin,  for  An  American  in 
Paris,  and  in  1955  he  was  presented  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  Award  for  service  to  American  music 
through  the  medium  of  motion  pictures.  He  began  pro- 
ducing and  was  featured  in  MGM's  Concert  Hall  shorts 
in  1953,  and  the  same  year  won  his  third  Academy 
Award  as  producer  of  the  best  one-reel  short  subject, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

In  1954  Johnny  Green  was  made  Executive  in  Charge 
of  Music  for  MGM  Studios.  In  addition  to  his  adminis- 
trative duties  he  continues  to  function  as  a  practicing 
musician,  the  most  recent  and  most  important  evidence 
of  which  is  his  musical  score  for  Raintree  County. 


CREDITS 

1930 — Paramount:  Orchestrations  for  The  Big  Pond,  Queen  High, 
Animal  Crackers,  Heads  Up,  Office  Biues  (short).  Follow 
the  Leader,  The  Sap  from  Syracuse  (orchestration  and 
part  score). 

1931 — Paramount:  Orchestrations  for  Two's  Company  (short), 
Laugh  It  Off  (short),  Honor  Among  Lovers,  The  Night 
Angel,  New  Religion  (short),  The  Smiling  Lieutenant; 
orchestrations  and  part  scores  for  Leave  it  to  Lester,  Secrets 
of  a  Secretary,  My  Sin. 

1932 — Paramount:  Orchestrations  and  part  scores  for  Wayward, 
The   Wiser  Sex,  Sensation. 

1938 — Columbia:  Orchestration  for  Start  Cheering. 

1944 — MGM:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  Broad- 
way Rhythm,  Bathing  Beauty. 

1945 — MGM:  Musical  score  and  direction  for  Weekend  at  the 
Waldorf,  The  Sailor  Takes  a  Wife. 

1946 — MGM:   Musical  score  and  direction  for  Easy  to   Wed. 

1947 — MGM:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  It  Hap- 
pened in  Brooklyn,  Fiesta. 

1947 — U-I :  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  Something 
in  the  Wind. 

1948 — U-I:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  Up  in 
Central  Park. 

1948 — MGM:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  with  Roger 
Edens  for  Easter  Parade. 

1949 — WB:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  The  In- 
spector General. 

1950 — MGM:  Musical  direction  with  Saul  Chaplin  and  incidental 
score  for  Summer  Stock. 

1951 — MGM:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  Royal 
Wedding;  musical  direction  with  Peter  Herman  Adler  and 
incidental  score  for  The  Great  Caruso;  musical  direction 
with  Saul  Chaplin  and  incidental  score  for  An  American  in 
Paris;  musical  direction  for  Too  Young  to  Kiss. 

1952 — MGM:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  for  Because 
You're  Mine. 

1954 — MGM:  Musical  direction  and  incidental  score  with  Conrad 
Salinger  for  Brigadoon. 

1956 — MGM:  Musical  adaptation  of  "Frankie  and  Johnny"  ballet 
for  Meet  Me  in  Las  Vegas;  musical  direction  with  Saul 
Chaplin  and   incidental  score  for  High  Society. 

1957 — MGM:  Musical  score  and  direction  for  Raintree  County. 
This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  film 

composers   by    Clifford    McCarty.    Previous   biographies:    William 

Walton  (Fall  1956),  Leith  Stevens  (Winter  1956),  Victor  Young 

(Late  Summer  1957). 


TWO  EXCEPTIONAL  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 


The  position  of  music  on  television  is  so  terrible  that 
there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  position  on  which  to 
comment. 

All  dramatic  shows  use  canned  music — no  expenses 
(nothing  that  fits,  either)  in  using  public  domain  music 
— and  most  "musical"  shows  are  so  lost  that  they  can't 
settle  down  to  anything  other  than  a  string  of  guests. 
Almost  all  of  whom,  as  friendly  relatives  sometimes  do, 
return  the  invitation.  Fine  for  the  guests,  but  the  viewer- 
listener  is  left  with  the  distinct  impression  that  he's  been 
stuck  with  the  dishes. 

Sponsors  say  that  a  straight  music  show  doesn't  go 
over.  Look  and  see  why.  They  are  a  bore.  If  anyone  with 


imagination  is  brought  in  to  work  on  the  direction, 
photography  or  sound,  he  finds  himself  tied  down  to  the 
old  routines.  I  wouldn't  watch  these  shows  either.  And 
yet,  NBC  and  CBS  each,  within  a  month  of  the  other, 
produced  a  program  devoted  exclusively  to  the  very 
element  that  is  supposed  to  be  so  uninteresting.  Both 
were  fascinating  and  both  treated  the  subject  with  dignity 
and  taste. 

In  November,  as  part  of  its  "Wisdom"  series,  NBC 
presented  a  conversation  between  Igor  Stravinsky  and 
conductor  Robert  Craft,  his  young  friend  and  protege. 
It  was  filmed  in  Mr.  Stravinsky's  home  on  the  eve  of  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday. 
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During  the  discussion  they  covered  many  topics,  but 
the  composer's  personality  was  what  dominated  the  too 
short  half-hour.  This  was  television  at  what  it  can  do 
the  best  .  .  .  the  intimate  and  revealing  opportunity  of 
listening  to  a  great  man  reflecting  on  his  life  and  craft. 
And  what  I  can  only  call  the  calm  excitement  of  his 
mind  as  he  discussed  his  various  projects. 

Mr.  Stravinsky  spoke  of  his  early  studies  under  Rim- 
sky-Korsako£F  and  of  the  first  meeting  with  Diaghilev. 
He  said  the  latter  was  what  is  called  a  "dandy".  He 
spoke  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  early  ballet 
scores  and  of  their  productions.  They  talked  briefly  of 
his  current  composition  that  has  since  been  premiered 
by  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  Agon.  The  closing  shot, 
as  was  the  opening,  showed  Mr.  Stravinsky  back  at  the 
piano  ««^orking  .  .  .  feeling  the  vibrations,  as  he  put  it, 
of  some  soft  and  astringent  chords. 

The  CBS  series,  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts",  had  a  good 
bit  of  trouble  getting  underway.  Then,  on  December  8, 
they  did  '"The  Sound  of  Jazz".  And  went  straight  to  the 
peaks  of  creative  television.  Here  was  the  essence  and 
the  material  that  I  referred  to  as  being  so  lacking  in 
TV  music  presentation.  It  was  there,  it  was  true.  And  it 
showed  and  sounded  as  such. 

Producer  Robert  Herridge  and  Jack  Smight,  the  direc- 
tor, allowed  the  feel  of  the  music  to  dominate.  Done  with 
the  visual  appeal  of  a  small-hours  rehearsal  or  record 
date,  it  all  came  across.  Truly  a  brilliant  program, 
artistically  photographed  without  stiffness  and  easily  the 
best  that  television  has  offered  on  modem  music.  The 
sound  was  excellent.  Bruno  Zirato  and  Sam  Kane  handled 
this  superbly  and  all  concerned  made  it  possible  for  the 
show  to  have  the  impact  with  which  it  came  across. 
However  brilliant  the  musicians,  and  they  were,  it  would 
have  been  just  another  band  program  without  the  imagi- 
native understanding  that  wrapped  it  up. 


Igor  Stravinsky  Columbia  lUcord* 


Pee  Wee  Russell,  Count  Baste 


CBS-TV 


Almost  everyone  had  a  chance  to  shine  so  I  can't 
comment  on  all.  Bill  Basic  alternately  plinked  and  rum- 
bled, as  is  his  wont,  and  with  Jo  Jones  back  on  drimis 
the  rhythm  section  never  put  to  sea.  The  Count's  band, 

slightly  altered,  was  a  block  of  massed  swing.  Roy 
Eldridge  had  a  lot  to  play  and  his  fat  tone  stood  well 
against  the  big  band  sound.  Thelonious  Monk  did  a  fine 
solo.  Gerry  Mulligan,  Joe  Wilder,  Coleman  Hawkins  and 
Dickie  Wells  came  across  mightily. 

And  .  .  .  Billie  Holiday.  Never  more  moving.  Miss 
Holiday  lived  her  way  through  a  set  of  blues  lyrics.  The 
shots  of  her,  while  the  intermittent  solos  were  progress- 
ing, were  among  the  best  on  the  show.  Here  was  ab- 
sorption, captured  for  a  few^  seconds,  worthy  of  any 
drama. 

Host  John  Crosby's  comments  were  brief.  This  was  all 
music.  As  of  this  writing,  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts"  goes 
off  the  air  after  February  16.  Neither  program  discussed 
has  a  sponsor. 

Thomas  Talbert 
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FILM  AND  TV  SCORES 
ON  LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS 

Compiled  by  James  L.  Limbacher 
Part  III 


The  title  is  listed  first,  followed  by  the  producing  or 
releasing  company,  the  year  of  release,  the  composer's 
name,  and  the  numbers  of  the  records  containing  the 
music.  In  many  cases,  several  records  are  listed.  A  45 
rpm  record  is  listed  only  if  the  score  is  not  recorded  on 
331,^  rpm  disc,  and  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  after 
the  record  number.  The  compilation  is  limited  to  especi- 
ally composed  instrumental  film  scores  and  does  not 
include  musical  comedies  or  vocal  theme  songs.  Films 
listed  which  are  available  on  16mm  film  are  preceded 
by  an  asterisk. 

RED  HOUSE,  THE  (United  Artists,  1947)  Miklos 
Rozsa  (Capitol  T-456) 

*RED  PONY,  THE   (Republic,   1949)    Aaron  Copland 
(Decca  DL-9616) 

•RED  SHOES   (Eagle-Lion,  1948)    Brian  Easdale  (Co- 
lumbia ML-2083) 

RETURN  TO  PARADISE  (United  Artists,  1953)  Di- 
mitri  Tiomkin  (Columbia  CL-6255,  Coral  CRL- 
57006) 

RICHARD  III  (United  Artists,  1956)  William  Walton 
(Victor  LM-6126) 

RIFIFI  (France,  1956)  Georges  Auric  (Columbia  CB- 
15,  Capitol  F-3493*) 

RIVER,  THE  (United  Artists,  1951)  Music  of  India 
(Polymusic  PRLP-5003) 

*ROBE,  THE  (Fox,  1953)  Alfred  Newman  (Decca  DL- 
8060,  DL-9012) 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET  (United  Artists,  1954)  Roman 
Vlad  (Epic  LC-3126) 

RONDE,  LA  (France)   Columbia  CL-525,  London  LL- 

570) 

ROSE  TATTOO,  THE  (Paramount,  1955)  Alex  North 

(Columbia  CL-727,  MGM  3294) 
•ROYAL  SCANDAL,  A    (Fox,   1945)    Alfred  Newman 
(Mercury  MG-20036) 

•RUBY  GENTRY  (Fox,  1952)  Heinz  Roemheld  (Colum- 
bia CL-6255,  Decca  DL-8051,  Mercury  MG-20123) 

SALOME  (Columbia,  1953)  George  Duning  and 
Daniele  Amfitheatrof  (Decca  DL-6026) 

SALUTI  E  BACI  (Italy)  G.  FanciuUi  (MGM  E-3485) 

SAMSON  AND  DELILAH  (Paramount,  1950)  Victor 
Young  (Decca  DL-6007,  Columbia  CL-794) 

SARATOGA  TRUNK  (Warner,  1944)  Max  Steiner 
(Victor  LPM-1170) 

SCOTT  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC  (Eagle-Lion,  1949) 
Ralph  Vaughan- Williams   (London  LLP-997) 

•SEARCHERS,  THE  (Warner,  1956)  Max  Steiner  (Vic- 
tor LPM-1287) 

SECRETS  OF  LIFE  (Disney,  1956)  Paul  Smith  (Dis- 
ney 4006) 
•SERENADE  (Warner,  1956)  Nicholas  Brodszky  (MGM 
3375  and  3397) 


SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  (Cinerama, 
1956)  David  Raksin  and  Jerome  Moross  (Coral  CRL- 
57065) 

•SEVEN  YEAR  ITCH  (Fox,  1955)  Alfred  Newman 
(Decca  DL-8123  and  8312) 

SHANE  (Paramount,  1953)  Victor  Young  (Columbia 
CL-593,  Victor  LPM-1007,  Decca  DL-8051) 

•SHRIKE,  THE  (Universal,  1955)  Joseph  Gershenson 
(Columbia  CL-777  and  Capitol  3195^) 

SILENT  MOVIE  MUSIC  (cl910)  recreated  by  Jack 
Shaindlin   (Coral  CRL-57024) 

SINCE  YOU  WENT  AWAY  (United  Artists,  1944) 
Max  Steiner   (Capitol  P-387  and  Columbia  CL-612) 

•SNOWS  OF  KILIMANJARO  (Fox,  1952)  Bernard 
Herrmann  (Victor  LPM-1007)  "Love  Is  Cynthia"  by 
Alfred  Newman   (Decca  DL-8123) 

•SO  BIG  (Warners,  1953)  Max  Steiner  (Decca  DL- 
8060) 

SOMETHING  MONEY  CAN'T  BUY  (Universal,  1953) 
Nino  Rota  (Mercury  EP-1-3081*) 

SOMETHING  TO  LIVE  FOR  (Paramount,  1952)  Vic- 
tor Young  (Decca  DL-8051) 

•SONG  OF  BERNADETTE,   (Fox,  1943)   Alfred  New- 
man  (Columbia  CL-612,  Mercury  MG-20037,  Decca 
DL-5358) 

SONG  OF  THE  LAND  (United  Artists,  1953)  M.  Du- 
pree  (MGM  30838 •) 

SPELLBOUND  (United  Artists,  1946)  Miklos  Rozsa 
(Victor  LPT-1008,  Camden  CAL-181  and  CAL-233, 
Capitol  L-453  and  T-456,  Entre  RL-3029,  Remington 
REM-LP-1,  Columbia  CL-794,  Decca  DL-5413) 

SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS  (Warner,  1957)  Franz  Wax- 
man  (Victor  LPM-1472) 

STAIRWAY  TO  HEAVEN  (United  Artists,  1946)  AUan 
Gray   (Entre  RL-3029) 

•STAR  IS  BORN,  A  (Selznick,  1937)  Max  Steiner 
(Victor  LPM-1170) 

STOLEN  LIFE,  A  (Warner,  1946)  Max  Steiner  (Victor 
LPM-1287) 

STRADA,  LA  (Trans-Lux,  1956)  Nino  Rota  (Columbia 
CL-2599,  MGM  3220  and  3397) 

•STRANGE  LADY  IN  TOWN  (Warner,  1955)  Dimitri 
Tiomkin   (Coral  CRL-57006) 

STRANGE  ONE,  THE  (Columbia,  1957)  Kenyon  Hop- 
kins  (Coral  CRL-57132) 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND  (Paramount,  1955) 
Victor  Young   (MGM  E-3172) 

•STREET  SCENE  (United  Artists,  1931)  Alfred  New- 
man   (Decca  DL-8123) 

•STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE,  A  (Warner.  1951) 
Alex  North   (Cajitol  l'-387,  Columbia  CL-612) 
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SUICIDE  SQUADRON  (Republic,  1942)  "Warsaw 
Concerto"  by  Richard  Addinsell  (Columbia  ML-2092, 
London  LL-1513,  Capitol  P-8326,  Vox  VX-25180) 

SUMMERTIME  (United  Artists,  1955)  Cini  (Capitol 
T-10026,  MGM  3220  and  3397) 

SWAN,  THE  (MGM,  1956)  Bronislau  Kaper  (MGM 
3399,  Mercury  20156) 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  THE  (Paramount,  1956) 
Elmer  Bernstein    (Dot   DLP-3054-D) 

•TAKE  THE  HIGH  GROUND   (MGM,  1955)    Dimitri 
Tiomkin   (Capitol  "T-594) 

THAT  DANGEROUS  AGE  (British,  cl950)  Mischa 
Spoliansky  (Entre  RL-3029) 

THESE  WILDER  YEARS  (MGM,  1957)  Jeff  Alexander 
(MGM  E-3480) 

THIRD  MAN,  THE  (Selznick,  1950)  Anton  Karas 
(London  536,  Vox  VX-25180) 

THIS  MAN  IS  MINE  (British,  cl945)  Allan  Gray 
Entre  RL-3029) 

•THUNDERBIRDS    (Republic,    1952)     Victor    Young 
(Decca  DL-8051) 

TIGHT  SPOT  (Columbia,  1955)  Morris  Stoloff  (Vik 
LXA-1029,  MGM  3172) 

TO  CATCH  A  THIEF  (Paramount,  1955)  Lyn  Murray 
(Mercury  MG-20156) 

TOUCHEZ  PAS  AU  GRISBI  (France,  cl955)  M. 
Wiener  (Angel  61014) 

TRAPEZE  (United  Artists,  1956)  Malcobn  Arnold 
(Columbia  CL-870) 

20.000  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEA  (Disney,  1955) 
Paul  Smith  (Coral  CRL-57065) 

^UNCHAINED  (Warner,  1955)  Alex  North  (MGM 
E-3172) 

UNDER  PARIS  SKIES  (France,  1930)  Drejac-Giraud 
(Camden  CAL-233,  Columbia  CB-15) 

UNDERCURRENT  (MGM,  1946)  Herbert  Stothart 
from  themes  by  Schumann   (Victor  LPT-1008) 

•UNFINISHED  DANCE,  THE  (MGM,  1947)  themes 
by  Chopin,  Gounod,  Tchaikovsky  (MGM  E-540) 

UNINVITED,  THE  (Paramount,  1944)  Victor  Young 
(Columbia  CL-744,  Decca  8056) 

VANISHING  PRAIRIE,  THE  (Disney,  1954)  Paul 
Smith    (Columbia  CL-6332) 

VERA  CRUZ  (United  Artists,  1954)  Hugo  Friedhofer 
(Mercury  MG-20123,  Vik  LXA-1029) 

VICTORY  AT  SEA  (Schaefer,  1954)  Richard  Rodgers 
(Victor  LM-1779,  Columbia  CL-810) 

VIOLATED  (Panther,  1953)  Tony  Mottola  (MGM 
E-300) 

•WANTED  FOR  MURDER  (Fox,  1946)  Mischa  Spo- 
liansky  (Entre  RL-3029) 

WAR  AND  PEACE  (Paramount,  1956)  Nino  Rota 
(Columbia  CL-930,  MGM  E-3480) 

WESTWARD  HO,  THE  WAGONS  (Disney,  1956) 
Paul  Smith   (Disneyland  4008) 

WHILE  I  LIVE  (British,  1947)  Charles  Williams 
Victor  LPM-1020,  London  LL-1513,  Columbia  CL- 
744) 


•WHILE  THE  CITY  SLEEPS  (RKO,  1956)  Herschel 
Burke  Gilbert   (Coral  CRL-57065) 

•WILD  ONE,  THE  (Columbia,  1954)  Leith  Stevens 
(Decca  8349)  (16mm  fihn  version  titled  CYCLIST 
RAIDERS) 

WOMAN  OF  THE  RIVER  (Italy)  Roman  Vatro 
(MGM  E-3485) 

•WRITTEN  ON  THE  WIND  (Universal,  1957)  Frank 
Skinner    (Decca  DL-8424) 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  (United  Artists,  1939)  Alfred 
Newman  (Mercury  MG-20037,  Columbia  CL-794) 

•YOUNG  MAN  WITH  A  HORN  (Warner,  1950)  Ray 
Heindorf   (Columbia  CL-582) 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

DANGER,  Tony  Mottola  (MGM  E-111) 
GREAT  THEMES  FROM  TELEVISION  (Victor  LPM- 
1020) 

MEDIC,  Victor  Young  (Jubilee  JLP.1034) 

MONITOR   (Decca  29899*) 

SAGA  OF  THE  PRAIRIE,  Virgil  Thomson  (MGM 
E-3367) 

VICTORY  AT  SEA,  Richard  Rodgers  (Victor  LM-1779 

and  Columbia  CL-810) 
WIDE  WIDE  WORLD,  David  Broekman(  Victor  LPM- 

1280) 

ADDENDA  TO  FILM  MUSIC  ON  RECORDS 

INTERLUDE  (Universal,  1957)  Frank  Skinner  (Coral 

57159) 

THE  JAMES  DEAN  STORY  (Warner,  1957)  Leith 
Stevens   (Capitol  W-881) 

KINGS  ROW  (Warners,  1941)  Erich  Wolfgang  Kom- 
gold  (Columbia  CL-794) 

MADAM  BOVARY  (MGM,  1949)  Miklos  Rozsa  (MGM 
3507) 

MOUNTAIN,  THE  (Paramount,  1956)  Daniele  Amfi- 
theatrof  (Decca  DL-8449) 

ONE  MINUTE  TO  ZERO  (RKO,  1952)  Victor  Young 
(Jubilee  JLP-1034) 

OMAR  KHAYYAM  (Paramount,  1957)  Victor  Young 
(Decca  DL-8449) 

ONLY  THE  FRENCH  CAN  (FRENCH  CAN-CAN) 
(France,  1956)  (George  Van  Parys  (Columbia  CL- 
880) 

PICASSO  (Italy,  1954)  Roman  Vlad  (Folkways  FS- 
3860) 

PRIDE  AND  THE  PASSION,  THE  (United  Artists, 
1957)   George  Anthiel  (Capitol  W-873) 

SAINT  JOAN  (United  Artists,  1957)  Mischa  Spolian- 
sky (Capitol  W-865) 

STAR,  THE  (Fox,  1953)  Victor  Young  (Jubilee  JLP- 
1034) 

SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS  (United  Artists,  1957) 
Elmer  Bernstein    (Decca   DL-8610) 

TAMMY  AND  THE  BACHELOR  (Universal,  1957) 
Frank  Skinner  (Coral  CRL  57159) 
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CONTENTS 

Number  1 

LUST  FOR  LIFE  (with  score  excerpts)    Miklos  Rozsa 

BACKGROUND  MUSIC  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE Nino  Rota 

RICHARD  III   Frank  Lewin 

THE  BALLET  OF  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  Albert  J.  Elias 

WILLIAM  WALTON  Clifford  McCarty 

THE  LIGHTER  FILMS : Mary  Powell 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  (with  score  excerpts) Gerald  Pratley 

16mm  FILMS   \ Marie  Hamilton 

MUSIC  TRACK  FOR  ODE  ON  A  GRECtAN  URN Harry  Robin 

CREDITS  IN  CURRENT  RELEASES 

THE  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  TELEVISION  Harry  Robin 

FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  NEWS 

FILM  MUSIC  CONTENTS:   1955-1956 

Number  2 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  (with  score  excerpts)    Elmer  Bernstein 

CURRENT  SCORES :  Giant Quaintance  Eaton 

Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon Sheldon  Soffer 

The  Brave  One Mary  Powell 

Friendly  Persuasion  Quaintance  Eaton 

Bundle  of  Joy  .  . . .  i Mary  Powell 

On  Such  a  Night  .  ^ Marie  Hamilton 

8"x8";  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HANS  RICHTER Gideon  Bachmann 

LEITH  STEVENS Clifford  McCarty 

MUSIC  ON  CAMERA  THREE Lewis  Freedman  and  John  McGiffert 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  FILM  COMPOSER Victor  Young 

FILM  AND  TV  MUSIC  NEWS 

Number  3 

NOTES  ON  THE  RAINMAKER  (with  score  excerpts)    Alex  North 

LABOR  PAINS   Roger  Edens 

CURRENT  SCORES :  Anastasia Quaintance  Eaton 

Albert  Schweitzer David  S.  Rattner 

Heaven  Knows,  Mr.  ..Allison David  M.  Epstein 

THE  WORLD  OF  JAZZ  -. Leonard  Bernstein 

Number  4 

THE  MUSICAL  SCORE  TO  THE  PRIDE  AND  THE  PASSION  . . .  .George  Antlieil 

(with  score  excerpts) 

CURRENT  SCORES :  Around  the  World  in  80  Days Frank  Lewin 

Boy  On  a  Dolphin. Willis  Schaefer 

NOTES  ON  THE  SCORE  OF  A  FACE  IN  THE  CROWD Tom  Glazer 

(with  score  excerpts) 

MUSIC  AND  THE  WIDE  WIDE  WORLD David  Broekman 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  MUSIC  FILMS  David  S.  Rattner 

FILM  AND  TV  SCORES  ON  LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS James  L.  Limbacher 

Part  I  ; 

CREDITS  IN  CURRENT  RELEASES    ^ 

Number  5 

TWO  RECENT  SCORES:  3:10  TO  YUMA,  JEANNE  EAGELS George  Duning 

(with  score  excerpts) 
NOTES  ON  THREE  SCORES:  THE  STRANGE  ONE, 

TWELVE  ANGRY  MEN,  BABY  DOLL  (with  themes)   Kenyon  Hopkins 

COMPOSING  FOR  FILMS:  KENYON  KOPKINS.  .Intervieived  by  Gideon  Bachmann 

CURRENT  SCORES :  The  Pajama  Game  Thomas  Talbert 

The  Sun  Also  Rises   Willis  Schaefer 

Sweet  Smell  of  Success Thomas  Talbert 

Love  in  the  Afternoon Hamilton  S.  Johnson 

"MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE"   Mary  Powell 

THE  SUMMONING  OF  EVERYMAN   (with  score  excerpts)    Alen  Morrison 

VICTOR  YOUNG   Clifford  McCarty 

FILM  AND  TV  SCORES  ON  LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS James  L.  Limbacher 

Part  II 
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